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PREFACE. 



It has long been my intention to publish a series of works, which, when completed, should contain 
coloured groups of all the mo!<t ornamental flowers in British gardens, as well those grown under 
glass, as in the open air. The present work, which is the first of this series, comprises the hardy and 
balf-hardy annuals ; and the second will contain all the hardy and half-hardy bulbs. These will be 
followed by the biennials and perennials ; the greenhouse and hothouse plants ; the orchidacese and 
the oaoti ; the roses and other ornamental shrubs ; and, lastly, the ornamental flowering-trees. 

Each work will be complete in itself, so that the proprietor of a small town-garden, who can grow 

only annuals or bulbs, need only purchase the volume, or volumes, containing the plants he feels 

inclined to cultivate: while the proprietor of a greenhouse, or of any kind of hothouse, by 

purchasing the volumes containing the plants for each, may see at one glance the most ornamental 

flowers suitable for his purpose, and obtain directions for their culture. Besides this, as each work 

will be arranged according to the natural system, the whole series will form a more comprehensive 

illustration of the kind of plants belonging to the different orders, than any other work which has 

yet been published ; and it will therefore be very useful in giving young people general ideas of the 

arrangement of plantsi and thus facilitating their study of botany. 

It was originally my intention to give some plans of flower-gardens suitable for annuals at the 
end of the present work ; and similar plans at the end of each of the other works, suitable to the 
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different kinds of flowers contained in each. I have, however, relinquished this part of my plan, 
Mr. Loudon is now engaged in preparing a work on the Theory and Practice of Laying out Flo^nrer- 
Gardens, Shrubberies, and Pleasure-Grounds, in which the subject will be fiilly discussed and 
illustrated. 

The very extensive sale of the present volume is perhaps the best proof of its usefulness, and 
of its being what I intended to make it ; and I can only add, that no pains shall be spared to render 
the other volumes of the series equal to it in every respect. 



J. W. L. 



Batswatbk, 

Feb. 2Ut, J 840. 
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*• The love of flowers,'^ says Dr. Lindley, '' is a holy feeling, inseparable from our very nature ; it 
exists alike in savage and civilized society ; and it speaks with the same powerful voice to the great and 
wealthy, as to the poor and lowly." The truth of these observations must be felt by every one. We 
love flowers from our earliest childhood, and even in extreme old age the sight of them recalls 
something of the glow of youth. The love of flowers is calculated to improve our best feelings, and 
subdue our bad ones ; and we can hardly contemplate the beauty and richness of a flower-garden 
without feeling our hearts dilate with gratitude to that Almighty Being who has made all these 
lovely blossoms, and given them to us for our use. 

Of all kinds of flowers, the ornamental garden annuals are perhaps the most generally interesting ; 
and the easiness of their culture renders it peculiarly suitable for a feminine pursuit. The pruning and 
training of trees, and the culture ef culinary vegotables, require too much strength and manual labour ; 
but a lady, with the assistance of a common labourer to level and prepare the groimd, may turn a 
barren waste into a flower-garden with her own hands. Sowing the seeds of annuals, watering them 
transplanting them when necessary, training the plants by tying them to little sticks as props, or by 
leading them over trellis-work, and cutting off the dead flowers, or gathering the seeds for the next 
yearns crop, are all suitable for feminine occupations ; and they have the additional advantage of 
inducing gentle exercise in the open air. 

It is astonishing how much beauty may be displayed in a little garden only a few yards in extent by 

a tasteful arrangement of annual flowers. All that is required is a knowledge of the colours, forms, 

and habits of growth of the different kinds. Many of the flowers now grown in our gardens are not 

worth culture, but they are grown year after year, because their cultivators know them and do not 

know anything better. Many very beautiful flowers have been introduced, grown for a season or two, 

and then thrown out of cultivation from there being no demand for them ; and this want of demand 

has arisen from very few flower-growers being aware of their existence. It is true that most of these 

flowers were figured on their first introduction in one or other of the botanical periodicals ; but in 
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these works they are mixed up with greenhouse and hothouse plants and shrubs, which, of course, the 
mere grower of annuals can feel little interest in ; so that a person wishing to get coloured figures and 
botanical descriptions of all the finest annual flowers, must now purchase plates and descriptions of 
hundreds of other flowers that he has no need of. 

The culture of annuals has two great advantages over the culture of all other flowers whatever. In 
the first place, it is attended with less expense than any other description of flower culture ; and in the 
seo>nd, all the enjoyment of which it is susceptible is obtained within the compass of six or eight montlis. 
Bulbous or tuberous-rooted flowers, like annuals, produce their blossoms in the first year ; but they are 
attended with an enormously increased expense. Perennial herbaceous flowers are never in perfection 
till the second year ; and, like bulbs, can only be beneficially purchased by such as anticipate retaining 
the occupation of their garden for several years in succession. The seeds of annual flowers, on the other 
hand, cost a mere trifle ; and the expense of stirring the soil, sowing them, and thinning them when 
they come up, is also very little ; while the effect produced is as great or greater than that of many 
bulbs or tubers, and most perennials. The flower of a choice hyacinth, the bulb of which will cost five 
or six shillings before planting, is not much more beautiful than that of a double rocket larkspur, which 
may be reared to perfection in three months, from a seed which will cost about the fiftieth part of a 
penny. Annual flowers therefore are, above all others, suitable for the gardens of suburban residences 
which are hired for not more than a year ; while they are equally fit for decorating all other gardens 
whatever, and peculiarly so for such as are defective in soil, situation, or exposure to the sun, as is amply 
shown in the Suburban Gardener. 

Mr. Paxton, the chief manager of the gardens of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, in a late 
Number of his excellent Magazine of Botany^ observes, '' Considered as the principal ornaments of the 
flower-garden throughout the most delightful period of the year, and during a considerable portion of 
it as the most interesting features in the greenhouse, annual plants have great claims to our attention, 
and should be very extensively cultivated in every pleasure-garden. But the vast number and variety 
of sorts that are now known in our collections, the whole of which it is almost impossible to introduce 
into even the most extensive gardens, renders necessary a judicious selection of the best kinds, in order 
to compensate for any deficiency in number or variety, by the superior beauty of those which are 
admitted.'' 

Such a selection it is my object to offer to the public in the following pages. I shall endeavour to 
comprise in it all the ornamental annuals that the best judges whom I have consulted on the subject 
think really deserving of culture in a flower-garden ; and as my descriptions will be illustrated by 
plates by an able artist, lithographed and coloured from nature, the grower of annuals, by turning 
over this volume, may be enabled to select those which appear most suitable for his particular purpose. 
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In the arrangement of the present work, I intend to follow on a small scale the plan adopted by 
my husband, in his lately published Arboretum et Frtdicetum Britanmcum ; and it will be my ambition 
to give as clear and fiill an account of the annual flowers, as he has there done of the trees and shrubs 
of Britain. In pursuance of this plan, I shall first give the Botanic and English names ; next the 
synonymes, if any, and then the names of the modem English books in which the flower has been 
figured. To this, I shaii subjoin a short botanical character, which will be followed by a popular 
description, with the geography, history, properties and uses, culture, and in short, everything worth 
knowing of the plant. 

An important feature of this work will be the directions for the culture of each flower, as on this, 
in a great measure, the appearance of the flower-garden will depend. It is a common error, to suppose 
that all that is necessary to make a showy flower-garden is to sow the ground with a great many 
diflerent kinds of flower-seeds. A few flowers of the most brilliant and ornamental kinds, arranged so 
as to harmonize in their colours and habits of growth, cultivated with care, and trained and pruned 
into regular and compact shapes, will produce more effect than three or four times the number sown 
injudiciously, and afterwards comparatively neglected. On looking into most flower-gardens, it will be 
found that the annuals are crowded together, each tuft having been left unthinned ; and that the 
plants, having been neither trained nor pruned, present, as they grow up, the most tawdry appearance, 
without either the grace and elegance of wild nature, or the trimness and neatness of art. A flower- 
garden is essentially artificial ; not only from the avowed art displayed in its general shape, and in 
the artistical forms of its beds, but in the flowers of so many different countries, and even climates, 
being brought together in the same locality ; everything, in short, in the flower-garden, shows that it 
was planted by the hand of man ; and the flowers themselves, to be in keeping with the garden, should 
show also the hand of man in their training. Some excellent observations on this subject by Mr. 
Loudon, will be found in the different volumes of the Gardener^s Magazine^ and more particularly in 
vol. xiv. p. 497. 

The botanical names of the flowers in the following pages will be those by which they are most 
generally known by the seedsmen, but I shall give the best known of the other names as synonymes, 
with their authorities, always noticing the latest ; and when practicable, without entering too much 
into detail, slightly mentioning the botanical reasons for the change. Notwithstanding this, I intend 
the botanical part of the work to be quite a subordinate feature, as I merely wish to give general ideas 
on the subject, and to render the work popular rather than too scientific. The botanical characters, 
however, though short, will be prepared with great care, and made as intelligible to the general reader 
as possible. The arrangement followed will be that of the Natural System, and I shall adopt that 
modification of it given by Dr. Lindley, in his excellent Ladies^ Botany. The great advantage of the 
Natural System to a general observer, or to any one who does not wish to go deeply into the science 
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of botany is, that it presents the plants in groups ; each group consisting of plants which resemble one 
another in all their external features, as well as in their internal structure and properties. Hence, if 
any one knows at sight a plant belonging to any one group, he will have a general idea of all the other 
plants belonging to it. The advantage of this to a person who is beginning the study of plants, or who 
has even no higher ambition than to learn the names of a few of them, may truly be said to be 
incalculable ; as whenever he sees a new plant, he has only to consider what group it most resembles, 
to be able to form a general idea of all that is necessary to be known respecting it. Am the interest 
felt in flowers is much increased when we know something of their structure, and of the functions 
which the several parts are destined to perform, I would advise such of my readers as have leisure for 
the pursuit, and as are not already acquainted with the subject, to study Dr. Lindley^s Ladies'" Botany^ 
in which they will find the rudiments of the science explained in a most elegant and agreeable manner ; 
and so clearly, as to divest botany of that harsh repulsive form, in which it appears ^' to those who only 
know it through the uninviting medium of systematic works.**' 

For the benefit of those who have studied the Linnsean System, the class and order to which each 
plant belongs according to Linnaeus, or the latest improvements on his system, will be given imme- 
diately after the botanic and English names. 

A glossary of the botanic terms used in the work will be given at the end of the volume ; and in the 
mean time, the most di£Scult will be explained the first time each word occurs. An alphabetical list of 
the authorities, explaining the abbreviations, such as L. for Linnseus, Dec. for De Candolle, &C.9 will 
be subjoined to the glossary ; and there will be a copious index to the whole work. 

J. W. L. 
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Nattember 2ltt, 183a 
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CHAPTER I. 



RANUNCULACEiE, Dec. 

Botanical Charactuh op thc ORDSK.^-Sepols and petals numeroni. 
Stamens bypogjnous ^[rowing from beneath the pistils), nameroos. 
Oviria numerous, aggiegrate. In many genera the sepals are changed 



into petals, and the petals into nectaries. Herbs and shrubs with 
alternate leaves. Acrid and Tenomous.— (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — All the plants belonging to the order Ranunculaceas, partake more or less of the character 
of the common crowfoot, or Ranunculus ; that is, they have all several distinct carpels or seed-vessels growing 
close together, and their stamens grow &om beneath these carpels. They have generally handsome flowers of 
brilliant colours. The stems of all these plants discharge, when broken, a thin watery juice, which is very 
acrid, so much so indeed that in some species it blisters the skin. The bruised leaves of some kinds, bound 
tightly on a slight wound, will produce an ulcer, and the seeds are poisonous if taken internally; these 
qualities are much stronger in some of the plants belonging to the order than in others, but they exist to a 
certain degree in aU. Nearly all the kinds are perfectly hardy, and will grow in any soil, but most of them 
prefer a somewhat damp loam. They are nearly all very tenacious of life, and their seeds will keep several years 
without losing their vitality. The genera belonging to this order, which contain ornamental garden annuals, 
are, Adonis, Delphinium, Nigella, Garidella, and Platystemon ; the last forming the connecting link between 
Ranunculaces and Papavaraceae, and being by many botanists classed in the latter order. 



GENUS I. 
ADONIS, Lin. THE FLOS ADONIS, OR PHEASANTS EYE. 

Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 



Gemsuc Charactkr. — Calyx of 5 sepals, generally attached at the 
base. Petals 5 to 1 5 , with a naked claw. Stamens numerous. Carpels 
numerous, two-seeded, spiked, ovate. Cotyledons distinct Leaves 



pinnate, parted into multifid lobes, with linear iobules. Flowers 
solitary on the points of the stem and branches. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c.^»The Flos Adonis is remarkable for its slender branch-like leaves, and its small terminal 
flowers, the petals of which are smooth and shining, and peep from amidst the bushy leaves like little gems. Its 
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identity with the order Ranunculaceae is shown by the numerous black stamens growing ft<»m beneath the 
heap of little green carpels in the centre, and by the distinctness of the carpels, which yet grow close together 
on the end of the flower-stalk, so as to form a head when the petals have fallen. Botanists enumerate seTenteen 
different species of Adonis, besides varieties ; and ten of these species are said to be annuals. Only two or 
three, however, are cultivated in British gardens ; and all the annual kinds are, probably, only varieties of the 
common Flos Adonis (Adonis autumnalis), as they only difier in the size and colour of the flower, and the height 
of the plant. 



1.— ADONIS AUTUMNALIS, Lin, THE AUTUMN-FLOWERING FLOS ADONIS, OR 

PHEASANT'S EYE. 



Engratimgs.— Smith's Eng. Bot. t. 808; 2Dd edit. vol. ▼. t. 781; 
Curt. Fl. Lond. vol. ii. t. 37 ; and out Jig, 3, in Plate I. 

SpEcinc Charactkr. — Calyx smooth. Petals 6 or 8, concave, 



conniving (that is, lying close t<^ther), scarcely larger than the calyx ; 
carpels crowned by very short styles, and collected into an ov«te 
head. Stems branched. — (G. Dan.) 



Description, Geoorapht, History, Sec. — ^The common Flos Adonis is a plant aboat a foot high, with 
numerous very finely cut leaves. These leaves grow in so bushy a manner, that they would almost conceal the 
flowers were it not for their intensely deep blood-red colour, which has obtained for the plant its French 
name of GotUte de sang. These flowers are small, cup-shaped, and produced at the extremities of the stem and 
branches, like little ruby crowns. The plant is found growing wild in corn-fields in every part of Europe, though 
it is by no means so common in England as on the Continent. Its principal British habitat is in Kent, on the 
borders of the Medway, between Rochester and Maidstone. It was cultivated in British gardens before 1597 ; 
as Gerard tells ns in his Herbal^ published in that year, that he brought the seed from the west of England, 
where it was growing wild among the com, and sowed it in his garden *^ for the beantie of the flowres sake." 
This garden was in Holbom, which was then considered to be in the suburbs of London ! In Gerard's time the 
Flos Adonis was called Red Mathes, and Red Camomile ; but he adds, ^' our London women call it Rose-a- 
Rubie." Parkinson, in his Garden of Pleasant Flowers^ published in 1629, mentions that it was then gene- 
rally '' brought into gardens for the beauty-sake of the flower ;" and he adds that some considered it a kind 
of Camomile, and others, a kind of Anemone. The legendary history of the flower tells us that it sprang from 
the blood of Adonis, when he was wounded by the boar, and hence received its Latin name. The plant was 
dedicated to Yenus ; and, in the language of the flowers, it is considered the emblem of tender grief and 
melancholy recollections. 

CuLTiTRE. — ^Though the Flos Adonis, as we have already seen, has been cultivated in our flower-gardens 
for more than two hundred years, it has but little to recommend it as a garden flower. It should, indeed, 
never be cultivated, unless there be abundance of room ; as the smallness of its flowers, and bushiness of its 
finely-cut leaves, give it rather a weedy appearance, and all plants of this kind ought to be carefully avoided 
in small gardens. In suitable situations, however, it is in some respects a desirable plant ; as it requires very 
little culture, and will grow in any common garden soil. It will also grow in any situation that is not too high 
and dry ; and the plants will thrive very well in a shrubbery, or under the drip of trees ; though they will 
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not flower quite so soon if grown in the shade, as they will in an open border where they have the advantage of 
light and air. The seeds of this species sold in the seed-shops are, in fact, the carpels ; and when they are quite 
in a fresh state they may be cut open, when the little black seed will be found attached on one side to the lower 
part of the carpel, which it does not a quarter fill. The carpels sold in the seed-shops are however generally 
too dry to be cut open, and they may be sown entire, as the carpel will open at its natural division in the 
ground when the seed begins to germinate. The dry carpels are quite as good as the fresh ones for sowing, as 
the seeds are not at all injured by keeping. When the place where the seeds are to be sown is fixed on, 
the ground should be loosened with a fork and broken very fine; after which it should be made perfectly 
level, and raked. Several little circles should then be made (their number, and the distance they are from each 
other, depending on the quantity of flowers wanted), and if the ground be tolerably diy, this may be done 
by pressing on it the bottom of a flower-pot saucer, about three inches or four inches in diameter, in every place 
where a circle is to be made. On the smooth level surface of the circles thus formed, a very few seeds (not 
more than six or eight in each patch) should be spread ; the saucer should then be again applied, so as to press 
them gently into the soil, and thus to fix each seed in its proper place. The operation of sowing is concluded 
by drawing the earth displaced by the saucer over the seeds, so as to cover them about twice their own 
thickness, or say, about the eighth of an inch. In dry sandy soils, the covering may also receive a slight 
pressure from the saucer ; but this is unnecessary unless the soil should be very loose. If the soil should be wet, 
the saucer must not be used at all, as part of the soil would stick to it, and thus the circle could neither be 
rendered smooth before sowing, nor the seeds be pressed firmly into it afterwards. In spring, when the soil 
is very dry, a slight watering may be given to the seeds after sowing, by a watering-pot having a very fine rose ; 
but this must be done very carefully, as too much water would wash the seeds out of their places. When the 
sowing is finished, a flat piece of wood, called a name-stick or label, should be inserted in the centre of each 
patch, with the name of the plant, or a number marked upon it ; or a round stick may be used with a cleft at 
the top, in which the paper that contained the seeds, if it has the name upon it, may be stuck, having been 
first neatly folded up. When danger is apprehended from birds, or vermin, or frt)m the scorching effect of the 
sun, a flower-pot may be whelmed over the patch, and kept on till the seeds are above ground, when it should 
be taken off immediately, and not put on again. The reason for instantly removing it, when the seedlings 
appear above ground, is, that if it were kept on even for a few days, the young plants would be drawn up, and 
their stems would become so elongated, and consequently so weak, that they would never recover it. It is 
always an object to keep flowering plants strong and bushy, as when the stems are long and weak they have not 
only an unhealthy and untidy appeai:anoe, but the flowers are never so large or so rich in colour as they are when 
the plants are well grovni. An inverted flower-pot is better than any other covering for protecting seeds, not only 
from its cheapness and simplicity, and from its having the advantage of being almost always at hand in a garden, 
but because, while its sides shade the ground from the sun, and exclude the powerful action of the air, thus 
lessening evaporation and keeping the soil moist, the hole in the bottom admits a sufficient quantity of light and 
air for the purposes of germination. After the plants have obtained two or three leaves each, they should be 
thinned out, so as to leave not more than three or at most four plants in each patch ; or if the soil be good 
and the plants vigorous, even one or two plants in each patch will be sufficient to form a handsome tuft or bush. 
In general the fewer plants that are allowed to remain in a patch, the more vigorous and handsome will be the 
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bush or tuft of leaves and flowers produced. The plants of Flos Adonity which are pulled up m thinning, mny be 
thrown away, as they rarely succeed when transplanted. The plants being naturally stiff and bushy, they "wiU 
not require either pruning or training ; but as to look handsome they should have plenty of room to spread on 
every side, the plants left after thinning should be as far from each other as possible ; and a space of at least a 
foot or eighteen inches should be lefb clear round the patch. After this, they will need no other culture thao 
an occasional watering if the weather should be very dry. As the Fhs Adonu will stand the winter perfectly 
well, the time of sowing may depend on the 'time when it is wanted to flower. If sown in September, it iwill 
be in full flower by the middle or end of April ; and if sown again in March, say the first week, it will come 
into flower about midsummer. If some seeds are sown on light soils in wet weather in July, they will ilo^Rrer 
from October to February if the weather be mild. Seeds may be procured at any seed-shop. 



OTHER ANNUAL KINDS OF ADONIS. 



These as before observed are all probably only varieties of ^.au^amno/w; and the only one of them, the 
name of which is to be found in nurserymen'^s catalogues, is A. CBstwalis^ the summer-flowering Pheasant's Cye. 
A, vemalisy a pretty dwarf plant with large handsome yellow flowers, is marked in many catalogues as an 
annual, but it is a perennial. 

2.— A. AESTIVALIS. Lin.; A. A. MINIATA, Jacq. i A. MACULATA, Waltr.,^ 
has the stem elongated and the flowers on footstalks. It flowers rather sooner than the common kind ; 
but as the flowers are much smaller, and as the long unbranched stem has a straggling untidy 'appearance, it 
is not worth cultivating. It is a native of England, and also of the continent of Europe, but it is not so common 
as A. aiUumnalis. 

3 — A. MICROCARPA, Dec, 
This is a dwarf plant ¥rith orange-coloured flowers, and numerous very small carpels. It is a native of 
Spain, and also of the island of Teneriffe, whence it was brought to this country in 1824. It is a neat 
bushy little plant/ flowering in June and July, and is well deserving of cultivation, but it is very seldom found 
in British gardens. 

4 A. CITRINA, Hoff,, 

has the stem not branched, and the flowers small and yellow. It is a native of France, and was introduced 
into England in 1819 ; but it was soon lost in this country, and has not been thought worth a re-introduction. 

5.— A. FLAMMEA, Murr,, 

has flame-coloured flowers, which are not so cup-shaped as those of the common kind. It is a native of 
Austria, and was introduced into England in 1800, but it does not appear to have been much cultivated. 

In addition to these kinds which have been introduced into Britain, we may mention one, which, though it 
has not yet been introduced, appears well worthy of so being. This is called A. dentata ; it has yellow petals 
with black claws (the claw is the part that is nearest the stalk), and the carpels are toothed, or rather crested^ on 
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the back, whence the name. It is a native of Egypt and the isle of Cyprus, and from the description appears 
to be the handsomest of the genus. Decandollc, in his " ProdromuSy " calls it A. dentcUa rar. orientcUu, and 
mentions another A. dentata^ a native of France, which has flame-coloured flowers, but which resembles the 
Egyptian plant in its crested seed-pods. 



GENUS II. 
DELPHINIUM, Lin. THE LARKSPUR. 



^«M^^^^%^rfW^^^^^^«W^^^rf^^^AA^WW^^^AMMfc 



Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA TBIGYNIA. 



GBinniic Charactcr. — Calyx deciduous, petal.like, irregular, with 
the upper tcpai drawn out below into a spur. Petals 4 ; 2 upper ones 
drawn out at the base into appendages, within the spur. — G. Don. 
£reGt, or branching herbs, with pulmately-multifid leaves, and showy 



flowers. Twenty-three species are annuals. Natives of the south of 
Europe, and north of Africa ; also, of Asia Minor, and Nepaul in Asia, 
and Pennsylvania and Virginia in North America. 



Description, &c. — The flowers of the larkspur are so common that they do not excite half the attention that 
their curious construction well deserres. In them the sepals of the calyx, and the true petals of the flower at 
first sight, can scarcely be distinguished from each other. When examined closely, however, the calyx will be 
found to be composed of five sepals, one of which forms a kind of horn, and the shape of which is visible in the 
bud. When the flower expands, the true petals show themselves : they are four in number, and two of them have 
long tails, which are hidden in the homed sepal. This curious construction has given rise to both the English 
and botanic names ; the homed sepal being something like the hind claw of the foot of the lark, and the bud 
bearing a fancied resemblance to a dolphin ; delphinium signifying a dolphin. The old English name was 
lark's-heek ; and the Nasturtium (Tropseolum majus) was called yellow larkVheels. 



1.— DELFHINlUiM CONSOLIDA, Lin. THE BRANCHING, OR WILD LARKSPUR. 



SvMONYMB. — D. segetuDi. Lam, 

Encratingb — Eng. Bot. t. 1839; 2nd edit. vol. v. t. 769; and 
OUT Jig. 5, in Plate 3, of the single pink variety. 

SpBciric Cbaractsr. — Stem erect, smoothish, with spreading 
branches ; flowers few, loosely racemose ; pedicels (footstalks) longer 
than the bnu:teas ; carpels smooth. — (G. Don.) 



VARirrm. — These are very numerous, even in a wild state. D. 
consolida is found with red, pale-reddish, lilac, pinkish, and white 
flowers, though the usual colour is a very dark blue. The garden 
varieties are generally double, and they consist of the white, blush, roso- 
coloured, lilac, light purple, dark purple, and striped, which last is 
sometimes also called unique. 



Description, &c. — The branching larkspur, in good soil and favourable situations, will grow to the height 
of two feet or three feet, with numerous, slender, spreading, alternate branches. The leaves spring from the 
branches without footstalks ; they are downy, and are divided into numerous linear segments. The flowers are 
thinly set on the raceme, and being on footstalks, hang much more loosely than those of the rocket larkspur (Z). 
Ajacii). The sepals in the wild flower of D. consolida are of a dark-blue on one side, and have a pinkish tinge on 
the other : the petals are pinkish, and form a curious kind of hood in the centre of the flower. The carpels grow 
generally two together ; they contain numerous seeds, which are black and shining, and the taste of which 
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is acrid. These seeds are poisonous. The stem is rather slender, in proportion to its height, and widely-spreading 
branches, and the plant has a long tap root, more like that of a perennial than that of an annual. It is said to 
flower in a wild state in June and July ; but in gardens it is much later than the dwarf larkspur, and seldom 
comes into flower before August. 

The branching larkspur is generally found in com-flelds, and is a native of Europe, and some parts of America. 
In England, Sowerby tells us, '^ it abounds in the open chalky or sandy fields in some parts of Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk, and Kent." It was known to the Greeks and Romans, as it is described by Diosoorides and Pliny. In 
England it is mentioned by Tusser, in his list of garden flowers in 1572 ; so that the single kind has been in 
cultivation since the time of Elizabeth. The double kind is first mentioned by Parkinson, who says, ^^ Of 
larkes'-heeles there are two principall kindes ; the wild kinde is of two sorts, one which is with us noursed up 
chiefly in gardens, and is the greatest ; the other, which is smaller and lower, often found in our plowed landes, 
and elsewhere. Of the former of these wilde sorts, there are double as well as single ; and of the tame, or more 
upright, double ako and single, and each of divers colours, as shall be set downe." The ^' wilde sort" is evidently 
D. consolida ; and '*• the tame, or more upright," D. AjacU, The branching larkspur was formerly called Flog 
regim^ and Coruolida regitu ; the latter name, which signifies joining or uniting, being given to the plant, as 

» 

some say, from its supposed power of healing wounds ; but, as from its acrid properties, it would be more likely 
to inflame wounds if applied to them than to heal them, the name more probably alludes to the growing together 
of the carpels. The bruised plant is said to be still used as the principal ingredient in some kinds of cosmetics ; 
but it ought to be employed cautiously, as though its acridity may at first clear the skin, it cannot fail, if its use 
be persevered in, to destroy it. 

The French names for this plant, of Dauphinelle, Pied d'Alouette, and Eperon de Chevalier, are evidently 
derived from the shape of the flower ; and it is remarkable, that the German, Italian, and Spanish name? 
for the plant all signify knight's spur. 

Culture.— The seeds of the branching larkspur should be sown in the same manner as directed for those of 
the Flos Adonis ; and the young plants should be thinned out in the same manner, the plants drawn out being 
thrown away, as from their tap roots they will not bear transplanting. There should never be more than three 
left in a patch, and they should be as far asunder as possible, as if the plant be not allowed abundance of room, 
it will from its spreading habit become deformed, and one side will be much larger than the other. When the plant 
has attained its full size, it will be necessary, unless the plant should be very strong, to support it by tying it to 
a neatly-painted stake, to keep it upright, and to prevent it frt)m being broken by the wind. The branching 
larkspur should never be sown with the rocket larkspur, as they do not flower at the same time, and their 
difi^erent habits of growth do not harmonise. In some situations the single wild kind is very ornamental, from the 
intense blue of the centre of its flowers, while the violet, or pinkish tinge on the back, gives them somewhat the 
effect of shot silk. Dr. Lindley, speaking of one of the perennial species which resembles this kind in colour, 
says, ^^ All plants of this description are seen to the greatest advantage on the skirts of shrubberies, or on banks, 
where it is required to produce a wild and rough effect. If it can be so contrived that their flowers are shaded 
during the day, and brightly illuminated by the setting sun, or that they are placed so as to droop over streams 
of water, where the fr^hness and moisture of the air prevent their rapid fading, a brilliancy of colour is efiected 
by masses of them, which we shall in vain attempt to procure in any other way." — Bat, Beg. 2nd Series, t. 54. 
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2.— DELPHINIUM TENUISSIMUM, Sib. et Fis. THE SLENDER-BRANCHED LARKSPUR. 



SYNONYMn. — D. diYarieatuiiit Ledeb. D. pubewens, Dec, 
ENoiuriHos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Qtard. 2iid Series, t. 366\ and our 
fig, I , in Plate 3. 



SpEciric Character. — Pubescent. Stem branched and spreading. 
Pedicels rising from the middle of the bncteas.— >(Z>. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The whole plant is covered with a fine down. The stem is slender, growing about a foot 
high, and spreading into numerous branches. The flowers are small, and of a reddish-purple, and are not on a 
raceme, but on very long footstalks. This gives the plant a peculiarly light and elegant appearance. The plant 
was found hj Pallas, on the banks of the Volga, and by Dr. Sibthorp, on Mount H3anettus, near Athens. This 
species is quite hardy, and it was raised in the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, in 1837, from seeds sent there by M. 
Fischer, Director of the Imp. Bot. Ghu'd. at St. Petersburgh. It is most nearly allied to D. cansolida. 



3.— DELPHINIUM AJACIS, Lin. THE UPRIGHT, OR ROCKET LARKSPUR. 



Enorayino. — Our figi. 2, 3, and 4, in Plate 3. 

Spsciric Character. — Stem erect, smoothish, almost simple, with 
the branches hardly direiipng. Flowers in long dense racemes. 
Pedicels the length of the bracteas. Carpels pubescent. — {G. Don.) 
Erect plants, natives of Tauria. 

Yarirtibs. — These are veiy numerous^ not only differing in the 
colour and doubleness of the flowers, but in the height of the plant. 
The principal kinds enumerated in the nurserjmen^s catalogues, are, 
the tall rocket, the dwarf rocket (see fig. 2, in Plate 8), the double 
white (see^. 4), blue, rose, flesh-coloured, dark purple {net fig. 3), 
andyari^^tedy the common striped, the unique (red and white), the 
tall German, and the dwarf German ; all which kinds are very orna- 
mental, and quite hardy. Parkinson, speaking of the double varieties 
of this species, says, their flowers '' stand like little double roses, laid 



or spread broad open, without any heeles behiudo them, very delightful 
to behold, consisting of many small leaves growing together, and after 
thoy are fallen, there comes up in their places three or four small pods 
set together, wherein is contained, hero and there (for all are not full 
of seede, as the single kindes), blacke seede, like unto all the rest, but 
smaller, which being sowen, will bring plants that will bare both single 
and double flowers againe ; and it often happeneth , that it variably 
altereth in colours from its owne sowing ; for none of them hold con- 
stantly his owne colour (so fiurre as ever I could observe), but fall into 
others, as nature pleaseth.** The justice of these remarks must be 
acknowledged by every one who has raised double larkspurs from seed, 
as they vary very much. All, however, are beautiful, and their variety 
is consequently an advantage rather than the reverse. Our figures 
were drawn from specimens in Lee's nursery, Hammersmith. 



Description, &c. — ^The rocket larkspur is of a compact habit of growth, with nearly sessile flowers, which 
indeed appear set round the raceme, instead of depending from it ; and this dense mass of blossom has made this 
species a great favourite in flower-gardens ever since its introduction, now above two hundred and fifty years 
ago. It was the custom in the last century to fill jars or vases with large flowers, and to set them in the grates 
or firephices during summer ; and we find all the early writers on flower-gardens mentioning, as an inducement 
for cultivating particular flowers, that they would be suitable for this use. The double larkspur was a favourite 
chimney flower ; so much so indeed, that Miller, speaking of it in his Dictionary, says, '^ For gathering, to make 
flower-pots to adorn rooms, there is scarcely any so proper ; because, by their upright growth and long spikes 
(of flowers), they rise to a proper height above the pots ; and when their several colours are skilfully introduced, 
they make a rich appearance, and continue a long time in beauty." — {Mart. Miller.) This species, when grown 
in gardens, flowers nearly a month before D, eonsoliday if both are sown at the same time ; so that when they 
are wanted to flower at the same time, it should be sown much earlier. It is not however desirable to grow them 
together, as from the partial resemblance of their flowers, and great dissimilitude of their growth, they produce a 
heterogeneous eflect. 

The rocket larkspur ia a native of Tauria in the Crimea ; but it is now found to come up spontaneously in 
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many parts of Europe. It was brought to England in 1573 from Switzerland, and on thb account it is 
frequently described in books as a native of that country. The specific name, AJacit, is taken from some spots or 
streaks observable in the flower, which have been supposed to resemble the letters A. J. A., and to stand for 
Ajax. The legend is that when Ajax stabbed himself in a fit of frenzy, this flower sprang from his blood. 

Culture. — ^The rocket larkspur requires a very rich soil to bring it to perfection ; and, if possible, it should 
be fresh soil, that is, soil that has not been before used for flower-beds. As, however, it would be very expensive 
to renew all the soil in the beds or borders where the rocket larkspur is to be sown, an experienced gardener, 
eminent alike for his practical and scientific knowledge, who has been so kind as to give us his advice on the 
subject of culture, tells us, that the best way is ^^ to take rich soil — say turfy friable loam, with one half quite 
rotten dung, in a barrow or basket ; and, with a light flower-border spade, to take out six inches or eight inches 
square of the common soil, and to the depth of at least twelve inches. The hole thus formed must be filled with 
the rich soil, the surface of which should be smoothed, and the seeds sown immediately.'^' — D. B. The seeds 
may be sown in the same manner as those of D. coruolida ; or they may be sown in lines, a deep furrow being 
made with a planting-stick, and filled in with the compost, and the seeds sown on it. " If you are fanciful," 
says the same excellent gardener whom we have before quoted, " you can level the surface of a bed, draw the 
initials of your name, or the full name, with a stick ; and, taking out the soil according to the shape of the 
letters, you can fill in the hollow with compost, and then sow the seeds. Or any other device may be executed 
with these plants, they are of such neat and symmetrical growth. For example, a rainbow might be formed of 
the double dwarf varieties, by arrangiug them according to their different colours." — Idem, In all cases, and 
particularly when compost is used, the seeds should be carefully sheltered from heavy rains, either by a flower- 
pot, or in some other manner, as will be hereinafter directed. When the young plants come up, they should not 
be much thinned, as from the compact habit of the plants they require but little room ; and they should be seen 
in masses to produce an effect. They must always be sown where they are intended to remain, as they will not 
bear transplanting. This species will not require staking. The usual time for sowing is from the middle of March 
to April, in which case the plants will flower in July, and they should never be sown at any other season when 
compost is used ; but grown in the common ground, they may be sown in autumn, and Rea tells us, that '' one 
of these winter plants is worth ten of those raised in spring, and will yield more good oeedJ'^^Reas Flora^ 
Ceresy &c., p. 187.) Like all the RanunadaceoBy the seeds (which are black and rough) will keep good several 
years. The seeds of Delphinium consolida and D. Ajacis may be purchased in any seed-shop ; but those of 
D. tenuissimum can only be had from a botanic garden. 



OTHER SPECIES OF LARKSPUR. 



The following kinds have been introduced, but we do not know where they are in cultivation. Probably some 
of the names may prove to be synonymes, and some of the kinds only varieties of D. comolida, 

4.— D. OLIVERIANUM, Dec, 

has the stem erect, and not much branched ; the flowers are few, and hang loosely on longish pedicels ; they 
are very large, and of a bluish purple. The plant is a native of cultivated fields near Bagdad, and was 
introduced in 1825, 
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5.— D. ACONITI, lAtt. 

Stem erect, much branched, pedicels (footstalks) very long, spur horixontal, incorved and cleft at top. The 
flowers are of a liTid hue, Tariegated with purple and green on the inside. It is a native of the Levant, and is 
said to have been introduced in 1801, but it has probably been much longer in the country. 

6.— D. AMBI6UUM, Lm., 

has the flowers in loose racemes ; their colour is blue, and they resemble those of D. eoMoUda^ except that 
ihey are downy on the outside. It is a native of Mauritania, and was introduced in 1759. The name of 
this species is in some of the London nurserymen's catalogues, but the seeds sold for it are often those of D. 
eomoUda. 

7^D. CARDIOPETALUM, Deo, 

The flowers, which are crowded on the racemes, are of a dull bluish violet, and the petals are somewhat 
heart-shaped at the base. It is a native of the valleys in the Pyrenees, and was introduced in 1818. 

8.— D. JUNCEUM, Z)«0. ; D. PERE6RINUM, lAn, ; 

is a handsome species with bluish violet flowers, the petals of which are variegated with white. It is of the 
branching kind, with the flowers in lax racemes. It is a native of the south of Europe and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and was introduced in 1629. 

9.— D. VIRGATUM, Pair. 

Another branching larkspur, a native of Syria ; vrith pale green leaves, and bluish purple flowers. It wbb 
introduced in 1823. 

All these kinds, with the exception of D. carcUopeiahim^ are nearly aUied to D. eofuolida; and may possibly 
be only distinct varieties of that species. 



GENUS IIL 
NIGELLA, Taume. THE GARDEN FENNEL FLOWER, OR LOVE IN A MIST. 



%MM^^l^^^^^^V«^^^^WW%A^^^«MM^^AMM«B 



Lin, Sfsi. POLTANDRLA PENTAGYNL4. 



Gbhsric Chaeacthu^ Calyx of 5 coloured, petaLlike lepalt. 
Petals fmall, from 5 to 10, two-lipped, with a hollow, honej-bearing 
daw. Stamens numerous. Carpeb more or Ins connected together, 
md terminated hj the elongated styles, opening on the inside ; many. 
seeded^— (G. Don,) Erect plants with the leaves finely cut like 



fenneL The flowers are solitary, at the points of thio stem and branches ; 
and the seeds have an acrid aromatic taste like pepper. They are 
natives of the south of Europe, Ajia Minor, and the north of Africa. 
All the species are annual. There are several kinds in cultivation in 
British gardens. 
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1.— NIGELLA DAMASCENA, Lin. THE ROMAN, OR DAMASCUS NIGELLA, OR COMMON FENNEL 

FLOWER. 



SvMONyMn.— Nigella Romana, Hort. Lovo in a Mitt, Devil in 
a Bush, St. Kathcrine*s Wheel, &c. 

E^GluvING8 Bot. Mag. t. 22 ; and out fig. 5, in Plate 2. 



Spkipic CiiAHACTta.--Antlien blunt. Carpels 5, 2.^;elled, coiu 
nected, even to the tummit, into an ovate globose captule ; flowen 
•urrounded by a leafy involucre ; lepols spreading. — (6. Don.) 



Description, history, &c. — Love in a Mist is a very common flower in gardens. This species is generally 
about a foot high, with numerous fennel-like leaves, and a very pale blue solitary flower at the extremity 
of each shoot. It was mentioned in the general botanic character of the order RanunculaescB^ that some of the 
genera belonging to it, had the sepals changed into petals, and the petals into nectaries. This is the case with 
the present genus. The pale blue leaves which constitute the ornamental part of the flower, are, in fact, the 
sepals of tlie calyx, while the real petals are rolled up into what may be called little bags for secreting honey, 
and are called nectaries. The carpels in the whole genus of NigeUa, differ from those of most of the Ranun- 
culaceiSy in growing partly together ; and in this genus they are so united as to form one head, or capsule, each 
carpel containing numerous seeds, which are slightly attached to it like peas in a pod. When ripe the carpels 
become dry, and open at the top, to discharge their seeds. These seeds are not poisonous unless taken in 
great quantities, though they have a sharp, acrid, biting taste. The capsules, when the flowers have dropped, 
are, from their elegant vase-like form, almost as ornamental as the flowers. Thore are several varieties of 
N. Damascena^ some with pure white, and some with double flowers ; but they do not appear sufficiently distinct 
to merit separate descriptions, as they will aU spring up from seeds of the same pod. In all the flower is 
surrounded by a leafy involucre, which remains on, and surrounds the capsule after the flower is gone. 

The common NigeUa is a native of Italy, and of the south of Europe generally, where it is found wild in corn- 
fields, whence its popular name of NigeUa Romana. It is also called N. Damcucenoy because it is said to have 
been brought to England from Damascus in 1570. It was probably, however, introduced before that period^ as 
in the edition of Tusser'*s Five Hundred Pointes of Good Htuhandry, published in 1572} which ii^cluded some 
directions for gardening, Nigdla Romana is enumerated among the flower-seeds directed to be sown in March, 
as though it were then a common plant, which it could hardly have been if it had been only two years in the 
country. The generic name of Nigdla is supposed to be derived from Niger^ in allusion to the blackness of the 
seeds ; but London and Wise, in the Retired Gardener^ tell a legend of a wicked njrmph, who was changed into 
this plant, which was afterwards called NigeUa^ to commemorate the blackness of her heart. In floral language 
the NigeUa signifies doubt and uncertainty, or embarrassment. 

Perhaps no plant had ever more popular names than the NigeUa. It is called the Devil in a Bush, firom the 
appearance of its homed carpels peeping through its bushy leaves ; Love in a Mist, from its pale blue flowers 
being surrounded by a mist of leaves, blue being the colour dedicated to true love ; love in a puzzle, a name which 
seems to come frt>m the same origin ; St. Katlierine's Wheel, in allusion to the shape of the flower when frdly 
expanded ; Gith, that being the Saxon for a weed growing among com ; and garden fennel-flower, which appears 
the most appropriate name, from its leaves resembling those of fennel. It was formerly also called Bishop's Wort 
in Cambridgeshire, perhaps fr^m the projecting styles which rise above the flower, bearing some slight resemblance 
to a crosier ; and in the time of Gerard, MetarUhium^ from the Greek word mdania^ blackness, though now the 
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name of MeUmthium is given to a Cape of Good Hope bulb. In the like manner, in the West Indies, the name 
of loye in a mist is given to a kind of passion flower {p€Uti/lara /cetida)^ which resembles the NigeUa in having 
a leafy involncre surrounding the flower. The French names for the NigeUa, of Cheveux de Femu^ Patte ^araigneey 
and Barhe bleue^ are aU evidently derived from the circumstance of the flower beiug surrounded hy leaves. 

The Roman Nigella is a very common flower in gardens, and it is found in all the published lists of flower- 
seeds from the time of Tusser to the present day. Gerard praises it for its medicinal virtues, and tells us that 
it was mentioned both by Hippocrates and Galen as a stimulant. London and Wise, in ] 706, give particular 
directions^for its culture as a border flower; lecommending it to be sown in sheltered beds in autumn, and planted 
out into the open border in spring. Its value as an ornamental flower, however, appears to have sunk during 
the succeeding fifty years ; as in a little tract called the London Gardener^ published in 1760, it is only mentioned 
as a flower no one would be without '* for the sake of its strange appearance." This strange appearance is 
probably the reason why it is still cultivated, though now so many much more beautiful flowers have been 
introduced. It is certainly not worthy of a place in a small garden. 

Culture. — This is extremely simple. It may be sown in the same manner as the Floe Adonit ; and, like 
that plant, it requires a somewhat moist and sheltered situation. When it has been once introduced, if care be 
not taken to cut off the seed-pods before they are ripe, the seeds will soW themselves, and the plant come up like 
a weed. Its compact bushy shape and erect stem render training and pruning unnecessary ; but thinning is 
essential, as, if the plants are left thick, they will be drawn up with naked stems, and have that untidy and 
tawdry appearance we have already alluded to. The seeds are generally sown in March ; but when wanted to 
flower particularly early, they may be sown in antunm, as they will stand perfectly well through the winter. 



2.— NIGELLA NANA, Hwt. THE DM'^ARF NIGELLA. 



SYNomriin. — N. coucUta, Gmel. f N. DamaseeoA, w . Horiut 
KewentU. 
ENOftATiiro. — Ow^. 1, in Plate 2. 



SpBciric Charactbe. — Anthers blunt ; flowers of a greenish white, 
and with a leafy involucre.— (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — A little bushy plant, seldom above six inches high ; very neat and compact in its habit 
of growth, and having veiy large flowers in proportion to its size. These flowers are of a greenish white, and are 
generally semi-double. There is another kind of dwarf Nigella with blue flowers, the seeds of which are some- 
times sold in the seed-shops as those of N. nana ; and another called by the seedsmen the new white Nigella, both of 
which are only varieties of this kind. The origin of the dwarf Nigella is not known, but it is probably only a 
variety of N. Danuucenoy as its capsules exactly resemble those of that species. There is a figure in Gerard of a 
plant which he caUs NigeUa fiore aJlho rmdHplid^ which strongly resembles this ; but the date assigned for its 
introduction in the Hortu$ Britannicut is 1793 ; and it does not appear in any of the nurserjrmen's catalogues of 
flower-seeds prior to that time. It is a pretty little plant, very suitable for smaU front gardens ; or for any 
situation where it will be near the eye ; though, like the common Nigella, it may be considered as more curious 
than beantiluL Its culture is exactly the same as that of the common kind. 

c2 
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a— NIGELLA HISPANICA, lAn. THE LARGE SPANISH NIGELLA. 

SwoHYia N. latifolu.— JIfi//. Diet, Stem erect, imooth, and with the branchet pointing upwards.— (G. 

ENORATiNOB.->Bot. Mag. t. 1265, and om/ig, 3, in Plate 2. Don,) 

Spkcific Chauctsr. — Anthers pointed ; atyles from 8 to 10, Vaiuitt.— JV. Hitpanioa^ 2 alba, fTort, tee fig, 4« in Plate 2. 
spreading. Carpels with a crested ridge running down the hack, partly This very showy and distinct yariety has white, or rather cream- 
distinct, hut connected, below the middle into an obconical fruit. | coloured flowers. 



Description, history, &c. — This is, in fact, the only beautiful species of the genus. The flower is very 
large and handsome, with the carpels rising boldly like a pillar in the centre. The flowers of the species are of 
a deep rich mazarine blue ; and when they fall, the caipels are almost, if not quite, as omamentaL They are 
strongly marked with a brownish red dotted crest, which runs up the back of each ; and their points ^read out 
so as to form a kind of radiated crown, to the yase-shaped capsule formed by their union below. The plant 
is about a foot and a half high, and is of a bushy compact habit of growth. The Spanish Nigella is a native of 
the south of Spain^ and Barbary, where it is common in the com fields. It is perfectly hardy, and will grow in 
any soil ; yet notwithstanding this, its beauty, and the circumstance of its having been in cultivation since the 
days of Parkinson (1629), it has never been common in British gardens ; and, while the common Nigella iB 
known to everybody, comparatively few persons have ever even heard of the Spanish kind. It flowers in 
June and July, nearly a month earlier than the common species, and is very ornamental. There wero beautiful 
specimens of it in flower in the summer of 1838, at Ronald's nursery, Brentford, and Lee's nursery. Hammer- 
smith, from the latter of which our drawings were made. 

Culture. — ^The soil for the Spanish Nigella should be loamy, rather rich than otherwise, and the situation 
somewhat sheltered. If the soil be poor or dry, and the situation too much exposed, the plants will not take 
handsome shapes, and the flowers will neither be large nor richly coloured, without a great deal of watering. The 
ground may be prepared and the seeds sown in the same manner as directed for Flos Adonis ; and the young 
plants thinned out when they are two or three inches high. There is however this difierence, that as the 
plants of the Flos Adonis, which are taken out of the patches when they are thinned, are to be thrown away, 
they may be pulled up by hand ; whereas the plants of all the Nigellas will bear transplanting, and as it is 
worth taking this trouble with those of the Spanish kind, they must be taken up with more care. f*or this 
purpose, the plants to be transplanted should be carefully raised with a trowel, and taken up, if practicable, with 
a little mould attached ; at all events care should be taken not to injure the fibrous roots, the spongioles at the 
extremities of which are the mouths of the plant through which it takes its food. Should any of the fibrils be 
bruised, or otherwise injured, they should be cut off above where they are hurt ; as this will induce the plant to 
throw out new ones, instead of wasting its strength in fruitless efforts to heal the wounds. Before the plant 
is taken up, a hole should be made with a stick, or small dibber, in the ground to which it is to be transferred ; 
and when the root of the plant is put into this hole, the mould should be crumbled in round it, and afterwards 
pressed down with the hands, in such a manner as to give the root^ especially at its lower extremity, a firm hold 
of the soil. It may here be observed that if the plant be only made firm by pressing the earth round its collar, 
that is, just at the surface of the soil, it will in all probability die, or at least it will not thrive ; whereas if the 
root be made firm at its lower extremity, and the earth filled closely in upon it, the plant will grow and prosper ; 
even though the earth should be quite loose round the collar. The common way in which gardeners transplant 
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hard^ annnals, is by making a hole with a dibber, or planting-stick, the form of which is conical, then inserting 
the plant, and holding it with the left hand, while with the right another hole is made about an inch from the 
first, and the dibber moved in such a manner as to close the first hole, and in so doing to press in the earth 
against the root of the plant from the bottom to the top : the second hole is then closed by a little earth drawn 
into it by the point of the dibber. In this way a great number of annuals may be transplanted in a comparatively 
short time ; but as it requires some dexterity, which can only be acquired by practice, to avoid bruising the 
tender stem and root of the young plant with the dibber, the novice in gardening had much better use the first 
method we have described, and make the roots firm with the hands. When a plant is transplanted in wet 
weather, it does not require so much care as when the weather is dry. As soon as the young plant is fixed 
in its new situation, unless the weather be wet, it should be watered ; not only to wash the small particles 
of earth in amongst the fibrils, but to afford nourishment to the plant ; as when there is abundance of moisture 
it is absorbed by every part of the root, instead of being only taken up by the spongioles. When a plant 
is transferred to a dry soil without watering, the spongioles wither up, and the plant dies, unless a sufficient 
quantity of water is afterwards given to the root to enable it to form new spongioles. If the weather be 
dry, the newly-transplanted plant should be shaded from the sun for a day or two, by a flower-pot, put on 
in the morning and taken off at night, to prevent the evaporation from the leaves being greater than the 
moisture taken up by the root. When a plant is firmly established in the soil, the quantity of moisture absorbed 
by the root, and that carried off by the leaves, is exactly proportioned ; but transplanting of course weakens the 
root, and renders it incapable for a day or two of performing its usual functions. 

The Spanish Nigella is so handsome a flower that it may be planted in any garden ; and when the dark-blue 
kind is combined with the white variety, a splendid effect may be produced. Could the following species, 
N. arientalisy be procured and planted in the same group, its yellow blossoms would form a striking contrast 
with the above. The seeds of the Roman, dwarf, and Spanish Nigellas, may be purchased in any seed-shop. 



4.— NIGELLA ORIENTALIS, Lin. THE ORIENTAL, OR YELLOW-FLOWERED NIGELLA. 



EmRATtNOf.— Bot. Mag. t. 1264, and our^^. 6, in Plate 2. 
SpBCiric Cbaractkr. — Carpels from 5 to 10, smooth, connected 
together from the hase almost to the middle, hardly diverging. Styles 



straight. Seeds flat, orhicalar, and girded with a memhranoos 
margin. — (G. Dan.) 



Description, 8cc, — ^This species is remarkable for the colour of its flowers, and the long styles that stand up 
in their centre. The flowers themselves are small, but their colour is a bright yellow, and thus they form a 
striking contrast to those of the other species of the genus. The carpels are very remarkable when the flowers 
have fallen, though they are not so ornamental as those of N. hispanica. The carpels of N, orimtalu are quite 
distinct, except at their inner edge, where they are slightly attached from the base to about the middle. This 
species is a native of Asia Minor, and S3rria, and it is common in the corn-fields near Aleppo, and in Elastem 
Caucasus, and Middle Iberia. It was introduced in 1699, and was grown in Lee's nursery, and other places, 
within the last twenty years ; but it appears to have gradually fallen out of cultivation for want of a demand, 
and it is probably now lost. It might however be easily again procured if it were much asked for ; and it is 
worth growing, for the sake of the effect it would produce in patches with the white and blue Spanish Nigella. 
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OTHER SPECIES. 



Though all the kinds of Nufdla mentioned below are mentioned in botanical works as having been 
introduced, and even the dates of their introduction given, we think it very doubtful whether the seeds 
of any of them would be procured for sowing from any of the seed-shops. We enumerate them, however, 
in case any one curious in plants should wish to grow them, as it may be safely taken for a rule, that a denumd 
for any given article in such a country as Britain will always be followed by a supply. In this case, nurserymen 
may easily get the seeds, as it is one of the characteristics of the order that the seeds of the plants belonging to 
it may be kept a long time without losing their vitality ; and by writing to the director of some botanic garden 
in the country of which the plant is a native, a few seeds may always be obtained, which the nurseiyman will 
soon multiply sufficiently to enable him to supply the demand. 

6.— NIGELLA SATIVA, Lin. 
This is a tall-growing plant, with bluish flowers, which have no involucre. It is found wild in com-flelds 
near Montpelier, and on the opposite African coast of the Mediterranean. It is a plant of no beauty, 
but it is said to be cultivated to some extent in the south of France for its seeds, which are used in 
adulterating pepper. They have a pleasant aromatic smell, and a hot acrid taste, not unlike that spice; 
and they were formerly in general use instead of it, and also as a carminative medicine. N, tatita was the first 
species of the genus grovni in British gardens, for Turner mentions it in his Name$ of HerheSy published in 1548, 
as being then growing at Syon Gardens, near Brentford. There are two varieties grown in France, and one in the 
East Indies ; but except one, which has blue flowers, they only differ in some trifling particulars from the species. 

6.— N. CORNIGULATA, Dee. THE HORNED FENNEL FLOWER. 
This species has the points of the carpels very stiff, and arched outwardly, like horns. It is a dwarf plant, 
with yellow flowers, and round flat seeds. It is said to have been introduced in 1820, but it is not stated of 
what country it is a native. 

7 — ^N. ARVENSIS, lAn. THE FIELD FENNEL FLOWER. 
This species resembles N. MoHva in its general appearance and properties, but its carpels are smooth, while 
those of N. tativa are warted. It is a native of the shores of the Meditersanean, and was introduced in 1683. 

8.— N. ARISTATA, Sib. and Smith, Fl. Grme., t. 510, 
has the anthers pointed, and the carpels connected into a turbinate fruit ; the stem is smooth, and the flowers, 
which are blue, are surrounded by a leafy involucrum. It is a native of the country near Athens, and has 
almost the habit of N, Damascenay growing about a foot and a half high. It may be the same as 
N, involueratay Hort., see* our ^. 2, in Plate 2, a kind grown in the Hammersmith nursery, but which we 
have been unable to find under the name of N. involuerata in any of the botanical catalogues. 

9.— N. INVOLUCRATA, Hori. Our fig. 2, in PlaU 2. 
This species or variety does not appear to have been described in any books, and we are not aware of its being 
grovni in any nursery except that of Messrs. Lee, at Hammersmith. It appears, from the form of its capsule 
and its flower, to be nearly allied to N. nana, and it may possibly be the blue variety of that species. It is 
however a much taller plant, being from a foot to a foot and a half high. 
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GENUS IV. 
GARIDELLA, Taum. THE GARIDELLA. 



^^^^^i^^i^^>M»^^^^>^»^*N*»^^^^^'*^^'^^^^**'^ 



Lkn, Sptt, DECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 
Gicmaic Cnuucmi.^Sepds fiTe, hardlj peul-like. Petals five, horns.— <G. jDon.) Then are two speeiea, onlj one of wfakb has 



two-lipped, bifid. Stamens ten to forty. Carpels two or three, many- 
seeded, connected together into a capaule with two or three very short 



been introdnced into Britain. 



1.— GARIDELLA NIGBLLASTRUM, Lin. THE NIGELLA-LIKE GARIDELLA. 

EHORAyiifos.— Bot. Mag. t. 1266 ; and oar J^. 1, in Plate 1. 
Spicmc Charactu; — ^Petals sessile, spreading. Stamens from ten to twelve. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^This curious little plant is yery nearly allied to Nigella orientalu. It grows about one 
foot or eighteen inches in height, with a very slender stem, and multifid leaves, with linear divisions. The 
flowers are smaU, but when closely examined they are pretty. It is a native of " sunny places among the olives 
and vines of Provence, &c." It was introdnced in 1736, but has been long out of cultivation, except in botanic 
gardens. The generic name was given to it by Toumefort, in honour of Dr. Garidel, a physician at Aix, and 
the author of a work on the Plants of Provence, published in 1719. The culture of the GarideUa \a similar to 
that of NigeUa ; except that the seeds may be sown closer, and the plants need not be so much thinned out \ as 
they will look best in a mass, on account of the slendemess of the stems and smallness of the flowers. 



GENUS V. 
PLATYSTEMON, BenOi. THE PLATYSTEMON. 



^<M^WMMM»»»^^>»^^^^^^^»»^^i^^^*l^^^^i^ 



Un. Syst, POLYANDRIA POLYGTNIA. 

Gnisluc CsiJucTsii. — Sepals threoi omte, deddnous, hairj. Petals 
six. Stamens numerous. Rlaments dilated, membranous, and 
obcordate. Anthers linear, erect. Carpels from nine to twelTe 
ranged side bj side. Stigmas linear, erect, and simple. When 



mature, slightly cohering, indehiscent, cartilaginous, twisted, separated 
into one-seeded transverse joints. Seeds smooth, not crested. Albu- 
men oily.— (17«n/A.) 



DasoBiPTioN, &C. — ^This is a most remarkable genus ; it forms the connecting link between the RoTMnculaceo! 
and PapavaraceoB^ and is by many botanists considered as belonging to the latter order. Dr. Lindley, however, in 
the last edition of his admirable Introduction to the Natural System, has placed it in Ranuneulaeeof, to which order, 
indeed, it appears naturally to belong, firom the yellow watery juice discharged by its stems when broken, and by 
its petal-like filaments— a great peculiarity of the order Ranunculaceai consisting, as Dr. Lindley observes, ** in 
the strong tendency exhibited by many of the genera to produce their sepals, petals, and stamens, in a state 
different from that of other plants." Only two species of Platygtemon are known, both of which are annuals ; 
and they are natives of North America, and the north of Europe. 
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1.— PLATYSTEMON CALIFORNICUM, Benth. THE CALIFORNIAN PLATYSTEMON. 

ENoiuriNM. — Bot. Reg. t. 1679. I lanceoUto, in threes. Scape axillary. Flowen of a pale aolphiir, or 

Srannc Chajuctbe. — The whole plant hairj and ipreading. Lea^ei | lemon-colonr ; carpeU hairy. — {Benih.) 



Description, &c. — ^The stem spreads about three feet or four feet from the roots ; but instead of rising erect, 
it reclines on the ground, gracefully curving upwards at the extremity of the shoots, which produce the flowers. 
The leaves and stem are of a pale bluish green ; and the flowers, which are fragrant, vary in different situations 
from cream-colour to a pale yellow. The whole plant has a remarkably elegant and delicate appearance, without 
being fragile. The stem is somewhat succulent ; and when it is bruised, there issues from it a thin yellow juice. 
The leaves are long and narrow, and grow always three together ; and they are quite hairy, as well as the 'stem. 
The flower-stalk is very long. The calyx, which is of a reddish-brown, is divided into three sepals, which fall 
off as soon as the flower is expanded. The filaments are very remarkable, as instead of being long and thread- 
like, they look like Vandyke-shaped petals with the points uppermost. The carpels are numerous ; they are 
placed side by side, and when young they are slightly united at the edges, but when they become mature ihey 
separate, and each will be foimd to consist of numerous jointed ceUs, each containing one seed, slightly attached 
to one side. In this curious construction of the carpel, Platyttemon bears a close resemblanoe to the genus 
Hypeooum^ which we shall speak of hereafter. 

The Platygtemon ealijomicum was discovered by Mr. Douglas, botanical collector to the London Horticul- 
tural Society, in Califomia, and seeds and dried specimens of it were sent home by him in 1832, under the name 
d Boothia; but there being another plant with a neasly similar name, Mr. Bentham, who first described it in 
the Horticultural Society^ $ TranMocticn*^ called it Platyitemon^ from two Greek words signifying broad stamen, 
in allusion to the extraordinary breadth of the filaments. The seeds sown in the Horticultural Society's garden 
came up, and flowered but very sparingly the following year; and, as the plants died without maturing their 
seed, the species was supposed to be lost It has, however, been re-introduced, and is now abundant in the 
nurseries and seed-shops. 

Culture. — The Phxtystefmony being a native of the colder part of Califomia, is quite hardy, and will grow in 
any common garden soiL It may be sown as directed for Plot Adonit^ but when it comes up it should be thinned 
out, and only one or two flowers left in each patch, as it spreads very much ; and in favourable situations one 
plant win cover a space three feet or four feet in diameter. It flowers abundantly, and in situations where it is 
not too fax from the eye, it is very ornamental. The plants taken out in thinning may be transplanted. 



2.— PLATYSTEMON LEIOCARPUM, Fitch, et Meyer. THE SMOOTH-FRUITED PLATYSTEMON. 

fixoftATiHGa. — ^Floral Cabinet, toI. ii. p. 129; and onr Jig. 1, in Plate 1, copied firom it. 

SpBcmc CBAiucTBiu^-Carpek smooth. 



Description, &c. — ^This plant, though described as a species, appears to be nothing more than a smooth- 
fruited variety of P. cali/omicum. It was raised in the Birmingham botanical garden, from seeds sent there in 
1837 by Professor Fischer from St. Petersburgh. It la not stated of what coimtry it is a native, but from the 
seeds being sent from the Russian capital, it is supposed to be a native of the north of Europe. It grows and 
flowers as luxuriantly as P. cali/omieumy and ripens its seeds equally well. It flowered for the first time in the 
summer of 1838, in the Birmingham botanic garden. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



PAPAVERACEiE. 

BoT4]iiCAL Cbaracter or TRS Ordkr.— JSepals 2. Petals 4 or 8. | globoie, or elongated and lilique-formed. Herbt yielding milky 
Stamens numerous, hypogenoiu. Capsule yalveless, and nearly I jaice— .(G. Don.) 



Description, 8ic. — ^The plants belonging to this order are easily distinguished by a common observer firom 
those belonging to Ranunculacese by their juice being milky instead of watery. Botanically, they differ in the 
calyx, which separates into only two sepals, as may be seen by the bud of the poppy, instead of three or six ; 
and in the number of the petals of their single varieties, which are always either twice two, or twice four. The 
seeds also are numerous, and contained in one capsule or pod, instead of being in several distinct carpels growing 
near together. The stamens grow below the seed-vessels, in the same manner as those of the RanunculaoesD. 
Plants belonging to this order are poisonous, but not in the same degree as those belonging to Ranunculacese, 
and their poison is narcotic or stupifying, and not acrid. Tho poison of the Papaveracese is confined to their 
milky juice. They are natives of Europe, Asia, America, and the south of Africa. 



GENUS I. 
PAPAVER, Lin. THE POPPY. 

Lin. Stftt, POLYANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 



GcMsuc CHARAGTn^ — Petals 4. Stamens indefinite ; style wanting. Stigmas 4 — 20, radiating, sessile, connected, crowning the top of the 

ovarium. Capsules obovate. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — All the poppies are strong vigorous-growing plants, bearing their showy flowers on very 
long footstalks. These flowers never last long, many of the kinds dropping their petals the very day that they 
expand, and all leaving a large obovate capsule which contuns an enormous number of seeds. These seeds, when 
young, are disposed along som6 thin shelf-like divisions, enclosed in the capsules, but as they ripen they become 
loose, and the outside of the capsule, from being green and succulent, becomes of a pale brown, and hard, dry, 
and brittle. The points of the stigmas remain and form a sort of cover over this capsule ; and immediately 
under each stigma-point is a little valve-like opening, through which the seeds fall out when the poppy-head is 
reversed. The milky juice of the poppy is more narcotic than that of any other genus of the order. 

D 
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THE LADIES' FLOWER-GARDEN 



L—PAPAVER SOAINIFERUM, Lin. THE OPIUM BEARING, OR LARGE WHITE GARDEN POPPY. 



Engiutings. — Eng. Bot. t. 2145; 2nd edit. vol. v. t. 756; 
Wood's Med. Bot. t, 185 ; and out fig, 4 in Plato 4. 

SpKciric Charactuu — Capsules obovate, or globose, smooth. 
Calyx smooth. Stem smooth and glaucous. Leaves stem-dasping, 
repand-toothed, teeth bluntish. — (G. Don,) 

Varibtiis. — De Candolle mentions two distinct kinds ; one having 
white seeds, and the other black. There are, however, many garden 
varieties, some double and some semi-double ; some with fringed 
petals, and others having white petals, delicately bordered with some 
dark colour ; some are variegated, or streaked, and others of only one 



colour ; all the variations, however, consist of different shades of red or 
purple, mixed with white, and without the slightest tinge of either blue 
or yellow. All the kinds are very ornamental, and when judiciously 
intermixed, they produce a fine effect in a tolerably lai^ garden ; 
though they take up too much room to look well in a very souill one. 
The single wild kind has white petals, with a very dark purple or almost 
black spot, at tlie base of each ; and this is the kind principally culti- 
vated in France and Belgium for its seed to make oil, and in Turkey 
and India for opium. The Papaver Marsellei sold in some of the seed- 
shops is the whitfr-seeded variety of this poppy. 



Description, &c, — ^The white garden, or opium poppy, grows in favourable soils to the height of three or 
four feet. Its leaves are oblong, and sometimes eight inches or ten inches in length, embracing the stem at their base, 
and placed alternately ; thej are smooth, rather thick, and of a bluish green. The flowers are produced singly 
at the extremities of the stem and branches. The bud, before it opens, hangs down, but when the flower 
expands, the part of the stem which supports it becomes erect, as though better to display the splendour of its 
colours, and the beauty of its form. The flowers do not last long, either when left in a growing state, or when 
gathered, and they have a disagreeable smell. The capsule is very large, and it is quite smooth. When the 
flowers fall, it is green and succulent, and if wounded yields a milky ju^ce, which, when dry, is the opium 

of the shops. The capsule is surmounted by a kind of lid formed by the extremities of the stigmas; and 

• 

this cover remains on, even after the seed is ripe, and the capsule becomes hard, dry, and brittle. Under this 
lid are eight or ten little openings, formed by a little point of each division of the capsule turning down 
immediately under the projecting point of each stigma ; these little openings are to discharge the seed. When 
the seeds are first formed they are in slight divisions, but when they become ripe they are quite loose, and may 
be easily shaken out through the little openings without breaking the capsule. The quantity of seeds produced 
is enormous. Linnaeus states that he found 32,000 seeds in one single head. The seeds of the kind most com- 
monly grown in gardens are black, or very dark brown, and very small ; but those of the white-seeded variety 
are much larger, and are flat and oval. The seeds should be used as firesh as possible, as they do not keep. 

The opium poppy is a native of the warmer parts of Asia, but it has been so long grown in Europe that it has 
become, in a great degree, naturalised ; and it is found in a wild state not only on the continent, but occasionally 
in Britain. It is extensively grown in Flanders for the oil which is made firom its seeds, and it is also cultivated 
for this purpose in the south of Europe. It is cultivated in India for its opium, but the best opium is grown in 
Turkey, and Asia Minor. Opium has been occasionally produced from poppies grown in the south of France 
and in Britain. In 1796, Mr. John Bull, of Williton, obtained a reward from the Society of Arts for cultivating 
the poppy, and obtaining opium from it, " in no respect inferior to the best Eastern opium." Mr. Bull calcu- 
lated that each poppy produced about a grain of opium, and that more than 50 lbs. of this drug might be collected 
from a statute acre. (See Tram. Soc. ArtSy vol. xiv., p. 260—3). Some years afterwards, Mr. Young, a 
surgeon at Edinburgh, also succeeded in procuring opium of excellent quality, and in considerable quantity ; 
and he found that an acre of poppies yielded 56 lbs. of opium, and the seeds 375 quarts of oil. (See Trcnu. Soc. 
Arts^ vol. xxxvii.) These results, however, could only be produced in favourable seasons, and with extraordinary 
care ; and consequently, all attempts to grow opium on a large scale as a profitable speculation in Britain, have 
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fiiHed. It is, indeed, xntich to be lamented, that time, energy, and capital, should be wasted in striving to over- 
oome difficulties of climate. The art of the cultivator should rather be directed to assist nature than to oppose 
her ; and it is only when it is thus employed that it can be attended with success. 

The name of papaver is said to be derived from the Celtic word pap, from the decoction of the poppy being 
mixed with the food of children. Somniferum is sleep*bearing. The French call this species Upavot desjardins, 

THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE WHITE, OR OPIUM POPPY. 

These are opium, oil, the seeds as an article of food, and the dried capsules. When the poppies are grown for 
opium, the ground is well ploughed and carefully manured before the seeds are sown ; and when they come up, 
the phmts are regularly watered till the petals of the flowers drop, and the capsules are about half ripe. At this 
period, and while they are yet quite green and succulent, they are in a fit state for yielding the opium. In the 
evening, a number of persons, each armed with a sharp lancet, pass along the rows of poppies, making in each head 
two or four incisions, according to its size, and taking care not to penetrate through the rind to the inner cavity 
of the capsule. The milky juice that exudes frt)m these incisions hardens during the night, and the following 
morning it is scraped off with an iron tool. This substance, which is called tears of opium, is the drug in its 
purest state, before it is prepared for the market. When a sufficient quantity has been collected, it is kneaded 
with a wooden spatula in the sunshine till it becomes like dough ; it is then, in Turkey, formed into flat cakes, 
and covered with the reddish capsules of a species of Bumex, after which it is wrapped in numerous poppy or 
tobacco leaves. In India, after kneading, it is put into saucers, or shallow earthen basins, and kept in a shady 
place tiU it is dry ; and when packed up for exportation it is only wrapped in leaves, without being covered with 
capsules. There is an inferior kind of opium, formed by boiling all the remains of the plant after it has ripened 
and discharged its seeds, and evaporating the moisture, which is used for adulterating the purer kind ; and the 
Tn <1in.n opium is also adulterated by mixing it with cow-dung and other substances, while it is being kneaded. 

The best opium is that called Turkey opium, which is produced from poppies cultivated in Turkey and 
Persia. This kind forms a compact semi-transparent substance,' which is brittle, and easily broken when dry, 
but which is rendered soft and pliable by a gentle heat. The opium made in the East Indies is, on the contrary, 
soft, and opaque, and some inferior kinds are about the consistence of tar. It is much cheaper than the Turkey 
opium, and not above half the strength. 

Opium is used medicinally, to allay pain and procure sleep ; but it is also taken as an intoxicating drug. It 
was known to the ancients, its medical properties having been described by Dioscorides, who mentions also, that 
too large a dose will kill. Chilen ranked it among his cold medicines. At the present day it is principally used 
in Turkey, where, as the Mussulman religion forbids wine, it is taken solely for its intoxicating properties. In 
Turkey it is frequently mixed with rich syrup or candied frnit, and made into lozenges, which are stamped with 
the words Mash Allah, literally, '^ the work of God." In this state it is taken by women, and even children ; 
but never without producing a most injurious effect upon the constitution. The Turkish men generally take it 
raw i and there are certain coffee-houses in Constantinople set apart for those who have habituated themselves 
to the use of this drug. In these places, stupid, heavy-looking men may be seen sitting on a bench, waiting 
for the effects it will produce. The time which elapses between the taking of the opium and its effects, 
varies from about twenty minutes to two hours, and as soon as it begius to operate, these stupid, heavy-looking 

d2 
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beings become animated with the wildest passions. Madden, in his Travels in Turkey ^ speaking of them, aays, 
" Their gestures were frightful ; those who were completely under the influence of the opium talked incohe- 
rently ; their features were flushed ; their eyes had an unnatural brilliancy ; and the general expression of their 
countenances was horribly wild." This violent excitement soon wears off, but the exhilarating effects of the 
opium remain for four or five hours, after which they return to their coffee-house for another dose. The horriole 
effects produced by this constant use of opium have been frequently described by travellers. ^' The debility," 
says Mr. Madden, ^'both moral and physical, attendant on its excitement, is terrible; the appetite is soon 
destroyed, aad every fibre in the body trembles ; the nerves of the neck become affected, and the muscles get 
rigid : several I have seen in this place who have wry necks and contracted fingers, but still they cannot 
abandon the custom. They are miserable till the hour arrives for taking their daily dose." The quantity of 
raw opium taken by the Turks is almost incredible : — one man, from constantly increasing his dose, has been 
known to take a hundred grains of opium a-day ; though four or five grains are sufficient to kill a person not 
accustomed to it. 

In England, where opium is principally used for medicine, it is generally taken in the form of laudanum or 
morphine. Laudanum is made by steeping the raw opium in spirits of wine, or white brandy ; and it is from 
the addition of the alcohol still more exciting than the drug alone. Morphine is the narcotic principle of the 
opium, and it possesses the sedative properties of that drug without its exciting ones. The possibility of decom- 
posing the opium so as to separate its narcotic principle from its intoxicating ones, was discovered by an eminent 
German chemist, M. Sertiimer, in 1817 ; and the morphia thus separated has since been in general use in medi- 
cine. The commonest preparation of it is called acetate of morphine, and one grain of it is equal to about three 
grains of laudanum. Too large a dose would produce death by stopping all the secretions. The Turkish opium 
is considered the best for making morphine, as it is found to contain three times more of that principle in any 
given quantity than the opium of India. 

The oil of poppies is made from the seeds, which, as we have before remarked, do not contain any narcotic 
properties ; and the growing of poppies for the purpose of making oil from their seeds, forms a regular article oi 
field culture in France and the Netherlands. The ground chosen for the culture of the poppies destined for this 
purpose, should be rich (as is required for all oil plants) and yet light ; as the poppy has a long tap root^ and 
grows best in soils which it can penetrate to a great depth. The seeds are sown in rows, in the south of France 
in September or October, but in the northern French provinces, and in the Netherlands, they are not sown till 
February or March. In dry seasons the plants are watered ; and, at all events^ they are frequently weeded, and 
the earth hoed up to them. 

When the capsules begin to harden, and the little valves under the stigmas to open, the season of the harvest 
is arrived ; and the proprietor repairs to his field, followed by his wife, children, servants, and in short every 
one belonging to his farm, to gather the seeds. For this purpose they take table-cloths and sheets, which they 
spread out between the lines of poppies as well as the space will admit, several persons holding the cloth at 
each end. Then a person goes on the other side of the line of poppies and bends each head so that the seeds it 
contains may fall into the cloth. This is done with great rapidity, and as soon as the poppies growing opposite 
one length of cloth have discharged their seeds, the cloth is shifted to another length ; and each cloth as it is 
filled is tied up for carrying away the seeds. Great care is taken not to suffer any broken part of the capsules to 
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fall in with the seeds, as, if any such matter were taken to the mill, it would absoih and waste the oil. When all 
the seeds have been gathered that will fall out of the poppy-heads by bending them^ the heads are cut off, with a 
portion of stalk to each, ynih a reaping-hook ; and every handful as it is gathered is shaken over a table-cloth 
spread on the ground, in case any seeds should remain in it. These heads tied up in bundles are afterwards hung 
up in the granary with a cloth under them, that the unripe seeds may become dry and drop upon it ; but these 
seeds are very inferior to those of the first harvest. 

When all the seeds are gathered, they are taken to some convenient place, where they are spread out on 
linen for several days to dry, being frequently removed. They are afterwards put into sacks, each standing 
separately, and removed several times from one sack to another for about a fortnight, till they are sufficiently dry 
for taking to the mill. This mill is constructed something like the cider mills of England, and the seeds are 
ground in it by a cylindrical wheel which moves round in a kind of trough, passing over the seeds, and crushing 
them as it rolls along. The trough has one or two little spouts descending from it, through which the oil runs 
as it is expressed from the crushed seeds, into vessels placed to receive it. When the seeds are reduced to a 
mass, or what is called the marc, it is wrapped in clean hair cloths, and taken to the press, where as much oil as 
possible is obtained from it. The marc is then taken to another place, where it is plunged in boiling water, when 
the oil remaining in it rises to the surface, and is skimmed off. This last kind of oil is, however, considered very 
inferior to that which flows frt)m the seeds when they are being ground, or pressed. 

The oil thus obtained is used extensively on the continent for mixing with olive oil, and it is fr^uently sold, 
without any mixture, instead of it. The inferior kind is used in making soap, and for mixing with different kinds 
of scent by the perfumers. A prejudice existed some time since in France against this oil, from an apprehension 
that the seeds partook of the narcotic properties of the juice of the plant, and the government issued an edict for- 
bidding any grocers or oilmen to keep oil of poppies, unless it was mixed with spirits of turpentine, so as to 
render it unfit for human food. The consequence of this injudicious regulation was, that the French farmers could 
get no sale for their oil of poppies while they called it by its true name ; while those who were not so scrupulous, 
and called it oil of olives, found a ready market. It has been calculated that the olives grown for oil do not 
yield above a fourth of the oil sold as olive oil in Europe, the remaining quantity being oil of poppies, and purified 
oils of beech, rape, turnip seed, walnut, &c. Some of these oils are mixed with clarified fresh butter to make 
them more like olive oil. Of all the substitutes for olive oil, oil of poppies is undoubtedly the best, and by far 
the least injurious to the stomach. The poppy oil is known by the name of HuUe cT csUlets in commerce. 

In Italy, Germany, and Poland, the seeds of poppies are used in confectionary. In Italy, they are made into 
a kind of sugar-plum, like what we call carraway comfits. In Germany they are boiled in milk, and eaten in 
this state like sago, which they very much resemble, or made into a kind of open tart. In Poland they make a 
thick porridge of the meal of buck- wheat, and strew poppy seeds over it. The ancient Greeks used these seeds 
as an article of food ; and the Romans made a kind of cake of them mixed with honey and flour, exactly similar 
to what is made of them in some parts of France at the present time. They contain a great deal of mucilage, and 
are not only agreeable to the taste, but very nourishing. The seed of the poppy in England, is principally used 
for feeding birds, and it is sold in the shops for that purpose under the name of maw-seed. It is used in Germany 
principally for feeding nightingales ; and it forms the principal part of that celebrated composition for singing 
birds, called German paste. 
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The popp7 heads, or dried capBales, after they have discharged their seeds, are also kept for sale. They 
are used for fomentations and poultices to allay yiolent pain. A strong decoction of them mixed with sugar 
boiled down to a syrup, forms the medicine called syrup of poppies, which was formerly much given to children 
to soothe them during the pains of teething. It is, however, a very dangerous preparation, as some of the cap- 
sules contain more opium than others, from their different degrees of dryness, the soil they are grown in, and a 
variety of other sources not perceivable by the outward appearance of the heads. Thus one half-a-dozen of heads 
may contain two or three grains more opium than another half-dozen, and consequently the syrup prepared from 
the first will be much stronger than the second. There is but too much reason to fear that many children who are 
supposed to have died in teething, may have fallen a sacrifice to an injudicious use of this medicine. The best 
poppy heads are obtained from abroad, and they are very much larger than those grown in this country. Poppies 
are, however, cultivated for their heads at Mitcham, in Surrey. They are sent to market in bags, each containing 
about 3000. The white-seeded variety is considered in France to be the best to grow for poppy heads. This 
kind is called by the French formers the blind poppy, because it has only two or three apertures for the dischai^ 
of lis seeds, and these are so small as to be scarcely visible. It is also fancied by some to be the best for opium ; 
but both kinds produce that drug, and both are cultivated by the regular opium growers. The poppy heads 
sold by the druggists as from the Levant, are almost all those of the blind poppy grown in the south of France. 

Culture. — ^The poppy requires a very rich and yet light soil to grow it to perfection. When it is wished to 
have the flowers very fine, a bed should be prepared by trenching it one foot or two feet deep. A layer of 
oow-dung should be spread along the bottom of the trench, and it should be filled in with the soU taken out, mixed 
with vegetable mould composed of rotten leaves. The seeds may be sown either in autumn or early in spring, 
afseording to the time they are wanted to flower. All the black-seeded varieties are quite hardy ; and as they 
will stand the winter uninjured, they will produce the finest and best flowers if sown in autumn. The seeds of 
the poppy, like all oily seeds, will not keep well ; and though some have been known to vegetate after having 
been kept in paper three years, yet those of the current year are much to be preferred. When the ground has 
been properly prepared by digging and manuring, and the surface rendered quite level, the places may be marked 
for the seeds to be sown. If the plants are to be in patches, circles may be marked by pressing the ground lightly 
with the bottom of the saucer of a flower-pot of the required size, as directed for sowing the seeds of Flos Adonis ; 
but if they are to be in lines, the lines may be marked with a smooth rod laid along the bed, or with a piece of 
rope. The seeds should then be strewed on the smooth part thus formed, much Uiicker than was directed for any 
of the other flowers ; as, if the seed is more than a year old, it is probable that not more than one in twenty, or 
even one in fifty, will come up. As the poppy seed, however, is very fine, it may easily be sown too thick ; but 
this should be guarded against by taking care that the seeds are spread evenly along the line, or over the cirde. 
When the young plants come up, they must be thinned out ; and when they are about six or eight inches high, 
they may be thinned again, so as to leave only the strongest plants ; and these should, in rich soils, be a foot or 
eighteen inches apart ; or if the flowers be wished to be very fine, two feet apart, as a strong root will throw up 
many flower-stems, and abundance of leaves. In poorer soils, the distance between the plants may be less. The 
plants pulled up in thinning out must be thrown away, as the opium poppy is one of those frnnnnlg which will 
not bear transplanting. As the plants increase in size, the ground should be occasionally loosened about them, 
and drawn up to the stems with a smallhoe. They should also be watered in dry weather. It may appear 
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useless to bestow so mncli culture on a flower which, if left to sow itself, will spring up like a weed ; but the 
difference between the cultivated plant and the self-sown plant, will amply compensate the lover of flowers for 
the trouble bestowed. Double poppies, treated as we have directed, will produce flowers very nearly as large as 
those of the PcBonia MotUan^ and as regularly formed as those of the Persian ranunculus. 



2^PAPAVER RHiEAS, Lin. THE CORN POPPY. 



EifoBiTniGs. — Eng. Bot. t. 645, 2nd. edit. yoL y. t. 755 ; Curt. 
FL Loud. yoI. liL t 32 ; Wood's Med. Bot t. 186 ; and our fig, 5, 
in Plate 4. 

Specific Cbaiuctcr. — Capsulea nnooth, oboYate. Sepalf piloae. 



Stem many-flowered, icabroua, with spreading bristles. LeaYes pin- 
nate-parted. Lobes elongated, deeply-toothed, acute.—- (G. Don,) 

YARxrrnBs. — These are Yery numerous, but the most beautiful are 
the double white, and the double striped. 



Description, &c. — ^The com poppy is ahout one foot or two feet high. The leaves are alternate, long, 
downy, and deeply cut. The flowers in the single kind are of a hrilliant scarlet, and there is a hlackish spot 
at the base of each petal. The double floweis vary from scarlet to pink, and white. The flowers are solitary, 
and are produced at the extremities of the stem and branches. The capsules are yery much smaller than those 
of the opium poppy ; they are oval, and are crowned with a flat lid, under which are some very small openings, 
to admit of the discharge oi the seeds, which are very small, brown, and almost transparent. This species is a 
common weed in com fields, whence it derives its popular name of the com poppy ; it is also called the corn-rose, 
red-weed, and by many other names. It is one of the few British plants that have scarlet flowers. 

In some places where the farmers are negligent, whole fields may be seen in summer so covered with this weed, 
as to resemble a carpet of various brilliant colours ; but where this is the case, the poppies are found seriously 
to injure the com ; and they are very difficult to eradicate, as one poppy-head contains seeds enough to sow a 
whole field. The French name for this poppy is eoqudicot^ and it ^ is from its colour in a wild state that the 
eoqueUcot colour takes its name. The capsules, stem, and leaves of the com poppy are slightly narcotic, and an 
extract from them is sometimes nsed as a sedative, and sold as syrup of poppies. The petals also afford a colour- 
ing matter, which is frequently mixed with the symp made from the opium poppies. 

CuLTURB.— >The garden varieties of the com poppy are very beautiful, but unfortunately they seldom come 
trae frt)m seed ; so that a happy mixture of their colours must depend on chance rather than the taete or skill 
of the gardener. As this poppy is of lower growth and less vigorous habit than the opium poppy, it does not 
require so rich a soil. The seeds not being so full of oil, will keep better than those of the opium poppy, and 
consequently more are likely to be good in a given quantity. For this reason, they need not be sown so thickly 
as those of the opium poppy, though they will still require to be sown thicker than those of most other kinds of 
flowers. Seeds of all the varieties of com poppy may be purchased in any seed shop. The specimen frt)m which 
our drawing was made, grew in the Hammersmith nursery, and it is one of the kind called the double dwarf 
carnation poppy. A bed of these poppies, thinned out so as to leave the plants at regular distances, has a beau- 
tifbl effect when in flower, and, if the plants are kept dwarf, looks almost as well as a bed of ranunculuses. T6 
keep the plants dwarf, the bed should be thinned out, so as to leave the poppies 18 inches apart, every way ; 
the bed should be carefrdly weeded and watered in dry weather ; and any shoot thai appears likely to ascend 
too high should be cut off. 
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8.— P. HYBRIDUM, Lin. 

The flowers are small and scarlet, each petal having a dark spot at the base. It grows abont a foot high, and 
is a natiye of England, in corn-fields where the soil is chalky, in the soathem counties. The capsule is covered 
with bristles, and it is firom this circumstance that this species takes its popular name of the rough-headed poppy. 
The petals are wrinkled, and soon drop. 

9.— P. ARGEMONE, Lin. 

This species is found wild in corn-fields in England, in a sandy or gravelly soil. The petals, which are smooth 

and long, are of a pale scarlet, with a small black spot at the base of each. The capsules are long, and have a 

kind of crown of bristles at their summit ; and it is from this peculiarity that this species is called the prickly 

long-headed poppy. 

10— P. DUBIUM, Lin. 

A native of sandy fields in England, and other parts of Europe. The flowers are large and handsome, though 
not so much so as those of Papaver Rhmas, The flower-stalks are covered with sofb silky hairs, but the capsule 
is smooth ; and hence its popular name of the smooth, long-headed poppy. There is a variety with white 
flowers. 

11.— P. OBTUSIFOLIUM, De^. 

This species has small flowers with rose-coloured petals, and is a native of the north of Africa. It was 
introduced in 1828. 

12.— P. TRILOBUM, Spreng. 

A native of Halle, resembling P. Rhoeatj but with smaller flowers. Introduced in 1827. 

13— P. LiEVIGATUM, Bieb. 

A native of the hills near Odessa, and about Caucasus. The flowers resemble those of P. dubium. 
Introduced in 1823. 

14.— P. ROUBI^I, Vig. 

A native of sandy places near Montpelier. Resembling the com poppy, but with flowers of a paler red. 
It was introduced in 1823. 

15.— P. ARENARIUM, Bieb. 

A native of sandy fields in the Caucasus. The flower is red, with a dark centre. Introduced in 1828. 

16.— P. FLORIBUNDUM'. Desf. 

A branching, very free-growing species. The leaves are glaucous, and covered with hairs. The flowers are 
very large and handsome, and from their great abundance the plant makes a splendid appearance. Their 
colour is an orange red, with a yellowish circle at the base of each petal. The plant is a native of Armenia, 
whence it was introduced in 1815. It is well deserving of cultivation, but we do not know where seeds are now 
to be purchased in England, though they might easily be procured from the Botanic garden, Moscow. 
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GENUS 11. 
ARGEMONE, T<mr. THE PRICKLY POPPY. 



* > f~ M 'v~i^»*w*x'VM*v*M"y*wvM*x*wi fvvirfxfw^fWxj * 



Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



Grnrkic Charactkr. — Petals 4 — 6. Stftmens indefinite. Style almost ^ranting. Stigmas 4 — 5, radiating, concave, free. Capsule obovate, 

prickly, 4 — 5-valyed. — {D, Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The different kinds of Argemone have all flowers resembling in shape the single com 
poppy, but varying in colour from bright yellow to pure white. The leaves are wrinkled, and they are curved up 
at their margins like those of the holly, and armed with numerous sharp prickles. The capsule, which is also 
armed with prickles, is in four or five valves ; and the points of the stigmas, instead of being bound down like 
cords over the lid of the capsule, form a kind of cross at the top. The stem when broken exudes a yellow juice, 
resembling that of the poppy in thickness though not in colour. There are three species in British gardens. 



1.— ARGEMONE MEXICANA, Lin. THE MEXICAN, OR COMMON PRICKLY POPPY. 



Emokavino. — Bot. Mag. t. 243, and our ^^. 5, in Plato 5. 
Sracine Chaiugter. — Leaves profoundly repand-sinnated, spiny, 
blotched vith white ; flowers solitary ; calyx smooth ; capsules 



prickly, 3— 4-Talved ; petals 4 — 6; stigmas 4 — 5. — (G. Don,) 

Variett. — A. M. 2 albiflora, Dec. Leaves sessile, feather-nerved ; 
flowers white. See j%|r. 4, Plate 4. 



Description, History, &c. — The common prickly poppy grows about two feet high, with strong, vigorous, 
and erect stems. The leaves are large, deeply cut, and prickly ; and they are of a bluish green, blotched, or 
rather painted with white, up the mid-rib and principal veins. The flowers are of a bright yellow, and are about the 
size and shape of those of the com poppy. The capsules are oblong, and armed with strong prickles. The 
white-flowered variety, fig, 4, which is by many botanists considered a distinct species, differs not only in the 
colour of the flowers, but in the leaves being much narrower, and not blotched with white. 

This species is a native of Mexico, where it was found by the Spaniards on their first invasion of that 
country, and called by them Figo del Inferno, the devil's fig, from the shape of the capsule somewhat resembling 
that of a fig, and its being armed with strong spines. It is also found in the West Indies, where it is called the 
golden thistle of Peru. It was brought to England in 1590, and is mentioned by Gerard among the plants 
cultivated in his garden. The prickly poppy is used in medicine. Its yellow juice, when reduced to the con- 
idstence of a gum, can scarcely be distinguished from gamboge, and is applied to the same uses. It is also 
considered an excellent medicine for the eyes^ and is supposed to form the princip^ ingredient in Singleton's Golden 
Ointment. The seeds are a powerful narcotic, and an oil is expressed from them which is used in Mexico, not 
only by painters, but for polishing wood. The culture is very simple, as the seeds will only require to be sown 
in the open flower border about the end of March or the beginning of April, the plants, though natives of a warm 
country, being quite hardy. Seeds are to be obtained in every seed-shop. 

e2 
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2.— ARGEMONE OCHROLEUCA, Siw. THE CREAM-COLOURED PRICKLY POPPY. 



Enoratiko.— Brit. Fl. Gard. t. 242. 

Spcaric Character. — Leaves profoandlj sinuated or pinnatifid, 
glancescent ; nerves with pricklj bristles; flowers solitary; stamens 



few ; capsoles oblong, deeply 5 — G-fiirrowed, covered with somewhat re- 
flexed prickles ; stigmas 5 — 6, distinct, spreading, purple. — (G. Don,) 



Description^ History, &c. — ^This species differs from the common kind in having Lurge cream-coloured 
flowers, a prickly stem, and narrower leaves, which, instead of heing blotched with white, are only marked with 
a paler green. The valves of the capsule are also more deeply marked. The plant grows from two feet to four 
feet high ; and from the vigour of its growth and the large size of its flowers, it is very ornamental. It was 
introduced frt)m Mexico in 1827, by the late Mr. Barclay, of Bury Hill ; and as it seeds abundantly, it is 
common in the nurseries and seed-shops. It may be sown in the open border in April or May, when it will come 
into blossom in August, and will continue flowering till October ; but if treated as a tender annual, as will be 
directed in a future page for Hunnemania^ it will come into blossom much sooner, and will produce finer flowers. 
The seeds are brown, glossy, rugged, and winged on the side that they are attached to the capsule. 



3.— ARGEMONE GRANDIFLORA, Swt. THE LARGE-FLOWERED PRICKLY POPPY. 

Enoravinos. — Brit. Fi. Gard. t. 226. I Nerves unarmed. Flowers panicled, polyandrous. Calyx smooth. 

SpKiric Cbaractrr.— Leaves sinuated, smooth, spiny-toothed. I Capsules bluntly quadrangular, almost unarmed.— (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^This is by far the handsomest of the genus. The flowers are of a pure white, and very 
large, being frequently above four inches across when fully expanded ; they are also produced in clusters, which 
gives the plant a splendid appearance when in flower. The stem, which is brown, tinged with purple, is smooth, 
strong, and branching, and the plant generally grows about four feet high. The leaves are large, not blotched, 
and only spiny at the margins. This very handsome plant is, properly speaking, a perennial, but if sown in 
autumn, and treated as we shall direct for the Hunnemania, it may be planted out in May, and will form a most 
splendid object all summer. It is a native of Mexico, and seeds of it were sent to Mr. Barclay frt)m that 
country, at the same time that he received the seeds of Argemone ochroleuca. The seeds of both species were 
sowed in spring on a hot-bed, and Argemone grandiflora flowered at Bury Hill the following October. Seeds 
may now be procured in most of the London seed-shops. 



GENUS III. 
GLAUCIUM, Toum. THE HORNED POPPY. 

Lin, SysL POLYANDRIA MONOGYNU. 

Gbneric Charactsr. — Petals four. Stamens indefinite. Stigma bilamellate. Capsules elongated, two-valved and two-celled from the 

cellular dissepiment. Seed without a glandular crest. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^These very curious plants have large showy flowers and remarkably long horn-like pods, 
whence the English name of homed poppy. They are natives of the sea-coast, and the leaves are of the 
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same peculiar bluish green as the sea which washes the British cliflfe. They abound in a copper-coloured acrid 
juice, which is poisonous, and is said to occasion madness. 



1.— GLAUCIUM LUTEUM, Smith. THE YELLOW HORNED POPPY. 



ExouTmoa Eng. Bot. t. 8 ; 2iid. edit. vol. v. t. 748 ; and our 

Jig. 2 in Plate 5. 

Syvoiiymbb. — Chelidoniam Glauciam. Lin Glaucium flavum. 



Craniz. G. glaacum. Manch. G. littorale. Sal. 

Specific Gbaractbr. — Stem glabrous. Stem-leaves repand. Cipu 
Bules scabrous, with tubercles. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Every one who has travelled from Brighton to Shoreham must have been struck with the 
splendid flowers of the yellow homed poppy, which grows on the clifis almost into the sea, and the leaves of 
which look, as Dr. Lindley remarks, as though they were encrusted with the salt spray. The horned poppy, 
in favourable situations, forms a large plant from two feet to three feet high, and spreading widely in proportion. 
The flowers are very large, and of a most brilliant golden yellow ; and though they do not last long, they are 
produced in such abundance that there is a constant succession of them. When the petals fall they are succeeded 
by immensely long pods, which stick out like horns, and which are, in fact, elongated capsules. These horn-like 
pods, which are often above a foot in length, consist each of two valves, and contain the seeds arranged along the 
sides like peas in their shells. The leaves and calyx are both rough and prickly ; and the leaves, which are 
of a very bluish green, are covered .with a kind of glaucous bloom, which makes them look as though they were 
powdered, or covered over with very fine salt. 

The Culture of the homed poppy requires very little care. It will grow in any common garden soil, but it 
prefers sand, as it is always on sandy shores that it is found. Its root is very long, so that it should have a soil 
sufficiently loose to enable it to penetrate it. It will not bear transplanting, and consequently, when the seeds 
are sown, it should be sparingly, as the plants will require to be at a considerable distance from each other 'to look 
well when in flower, and those that are taken up in thinning must be thrown away. As the plants ripen 
abundance of seeds, they are quite common, and to be procured at every seed-shop. The specimen figured in 
our plate is much less than the ordinary size of the flower. 



2.— GLAUCIUM PH(ENICEUM, Smith. THE SCARLET HORNED POPPY. 



Engravings Eng. Bot. t. 1433 ; 2nd edit. v. t. 749 ; and our 

Jig. 3, in Plate 6. 

Synonyhes. — Chelidonium comiculatum. Lin. C. Phoeniceum. 
Lam. C. aurantiacnm. Sal. Glaucium comiculatum, var. pbosui* 



cium. Dec. 

SpBcinc Chaiuctsr. — Stem pilose. Stem •leaves pinnatifid. Gap- 
sules setose. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A pretty little flower with bright scarlet oblong petals, each of which has a black spot 
at its base. It closely resembles the yellow homed poppy both in its habits and culture, but it is a much 
smaller plant. It is a native of the south of Europe, but it has been found wild in the Isle of Portland and in 
the county of Norfolk, in sandy places. Its culture is the same as that of the yellow homed poppy, and seeds 
of it may be procured at any seed-shop. 

There is a variety of this species with yellow flowers ; and another species called G. trtcoloTy which closely 
resembles it. Both are said to have been introduced into England, but we have never seen either of them, and 
do not know where they are to be procured. 
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GENUS IV. 
RCEMERIA, Medik. THE RCEMERIA. 



^AAAAAAAAA^i^^^<^^S^^WWW« • ^^^MN^^^l^l^ 



Lin. Sytt. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Generic Character.— Petals four. Stameiu indefinite. StigmR one. Capsules elongmted, 3 — 4-TalTedy l-celled.— ( G. Don.) 



1.— RCEMERIA HYBRIDA, Dec. THE HYBRID RCEMERIA, OR, PURPLE HORNED POPPY. 



Ekoratinob. — Eng. Bot. t 201 ; 2ad edit. t. t. 750 ; and our Jig, 
1,in Plate 5. 
Sykonymes Glaudum hyWidom, Dum,; G. trivalTe, Mttneh; 



G. violaceuoiy Juss, ,* Chelidonium hybridum, Lin. ; C. violaceum. 
Lam. ; Rosmeria violacea, Medik. 

SrEanc Character. — Siliques 3 — 4-TalYed, erect, beiet with aCift 
briatlet at the top. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This is a very beautiful flower, and would be well deserving of cultivation, were not the 
flowers so very short-lived. They not only do not last more than a day, but it is difficult to find a flower with 
all its four petals on at once. One or two drop almost as soon as the flower expands. We had great difficulty 
in getting a perfect flower for our engraving to be made from, and at last, could only accomplish it by gathering 
the bud, and letting it expand in water. It is a native of the South of Europe, and North of Africa, in corn- 
fields and vineyards ; and it is also occasionally found wild in England, in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. Its 
culture is the same as that of the homed poppy, and its seeds are to be procured at every seed-shop. It is 
frequently called Glaudum molaceum in the seed-shops, that being the name Linnaus gave to the species. It 
was divided from Glauciuniy and formed into a new genus, called lUemeria^ because its capsule was found to have 
three or four valves, and one cell, whereas the capsules of all the other Glauciums have two valves and two cells. 
The stigma is also entire in the Rcemeria^ and cleft in the Glattcium^ and the seeds are somewhat difierent. 



GENUS V. 
PLATYSTIGMA, Bentk. THE PLATYSTIGMA, 



Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 



Gbhbric Character. — Sepals 3, ovate, deciduous, hairy. Petals 
4—5. Stamens numerous. Filaments thread-like. Anthers linear, 
2-cened, opening sideways. Stigmas 3, ovate, acute, erect-divergent. 



Capsufe oblong, attenuated at the base, Lcelled, 3-furrowed, 3-valved« 
opening from the top to the base. Seeds numerous, minute, egg> 
shaped, black, smooth, shining.— (iBen/A.) 



Enoravihgs. — Bot. Reg. 1. 1 954 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3575 ; and our fig, 
3, in Plate 6. 

SpEcinc Character. — ^Plant small, tufted. Stems very short, and 



1.— PLATYSTIGMA LINEABE, Benih. 

densely covered with leaves. Leaves linear, entire, stesMslasping, !• 
nerved. Peduncles six inches long, erect, 1-ffowered. slightly bsdry. 
— (5«n/A.) 



DBSdRipnoN, &G. — ^This pretty little plant has slender and deUcate stems rising out of a dense mass of leaves. 
The flowers consist of three outer petals, which are broad and yellow, and three inner ones, which are narrow 
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and niiite. The cat^x oondists 6f three sepalfi, which generallj £ei11 off as soon as the flower begins to expand, 
but which sometimes wither, and yet remain on. The bnds hang drooping, but the flower becomes erect before 
its expansion. The flower stems are very long, and covered with hairs, and a great number spring from one 
root. The plant takes its name from the breadth of its stigma, which divides into three at its extremity. The 
plant was first described in 1835, by Mr. Bentham, in the Horticultural Society's Transactions^ vol. i. 2nd Series, 
from dried specimens, sent home from California by Douglas, but no seeds were then received. 

In 1836 seeds were sent from St. Petersburgh to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, where some plants flowered in 
the open garden in August and September of that year. The plant thus proves to be quite hardy, and it may 
be sown in the flower borders, as directed for the Flos Adonis. We do not think seeds are as yet common in 
the seed-shops, but they may be had at Mr. Charlwood's, or from any botanic garden. 



GENUS VI. 
ESCHSCHOLTZIA, Cham. THE ESCHSCHOLTZIA, OR CALIFORNIAN POPPY. 



#^^»^^>^>W^^^^^^S^^^^^>^^^^A^^^^i^^«^i^i^%^^ 



* Lin. Syst. Icosandtia 9 Polyandria 9 Trigynia, 



GcKXBic Character. — Petals 4. Stamens mdefinite. Stigmas 4, 
2 short and 2 long. Capsules elongated, siliqne-fbrmed, 2.Yalved, 
1-celled. Calyx calyptrate. Receptacle expanded. — (G. Don,) 



Showy flowerSf which though they will occasionally last several yean 
as perennials, are generally grown as annuals, and which are great 
favourites in the flower-garden. 



1.— ESCHSCHOLTZIA CALIFORNICA, Cham. THE COMMON ESCHSCHOLTZIA, OR 

CALIFORNIAN POPPY. 



Emgratiiigs Bot. Reg. t. 1168 ; Bot. Mag. t 2887 ; Swt. Brit. 

Flow. Gard. t. 265 ; and out fig. 1, in Plate 6. 
STMOKTMc^-ChTyseis califbniica. — Lindl. 



w 

SpEcrpic Character. — Stigmas 4, two Isrger than the others. Seeds 
globose, almost black. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The common Esehscholtzia is a splendid golden yellow flower, with glaucous-green finely- 
cnt foliage, and long honiolike pods. The calyx is entire ; ^d instead of opening at the side to permit of the 
erpansion of the ffower, it detaches itself at the base, and gradually rises till at last the swelling flower fairly 
pushes it off, leaving a fleshy disk below. The Esehscholtzia was first discovered by our highly esteemed friend 
Archibald Menzies, Esq., who accompanied the expedition under Vancouver, and who discovered it in Monte Rey 
Bay, in Califomia, in the autumn of 1792. He brought specimens to this country, from some seeds in which 
plants were raised at Kew, but they do not appear to have ripened seed, and the species was soon lost. It was 
afterwards again discovered in Captain Kotzebue's expedition, by Chamisso, who named it in compliment to his 
fellow traveller. Dr. Eschscholtz, and described and figured it in his work, entitled HorcB PhysiccB. It remained, 
however, for Douglas, to whom we owe so many new and valuable plants, to introduce it into general culture, 
and by him seeds were sent to England in 1826, since which time it has been a general favourite in our flower- 
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gardens. In 1837, ^' Lindley, when describing a new species, Eichtcholtzia compactay in the Botanical 
RegisteTy inserted a note from a botanical Mend, in which it was proposed to change the name of the genns to 
Chryseisy under the supposition that the name of Eschscholtz was the same as that of Elsholtz, after whom another 
plant ha4 been named. As however it has since been proved hj M. Otto, of Berlin, that the names are quite 
distinct, that of Eschscholtzia will, we suppose, be retained. (See Allgemeine Garten Zeitun^y vol. v. p. 221.) 

In its native country this plant grows on the sandy banks of running streams, and this may give a hint for 
its culture. It will, however, grow in any soil, and may either be treated as a hardy or as a tender annual, the 
advantage of the latter mode being that it will come into flower much sooner, and consequently its season 
of flowering will be prolonged. Seeds are abundant in all the seed-shops. The specimens that our figures of this, 
and the following species, were drawn from, were from His Grace the Duke of Bedford's villa at Camden HiU. 



2.— ESCHSCHOLTZIA CROCEA, Benth. THE SAFFRON-COLOURED ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 



Ekgiuvimgi.— Bot. Reg. t. 1677 ; Swt Brit. Flow. Gaid. 2d. Ser. 
U 299 ; and our^. 2 in Plate 6. 
Symonyms. — ChryseiB crocea.— ^X>tfld/. 



Spkipic Chaiucter. — Stem branching and leafy. Segments of the 
leaves linear ; pedancle with a funnel-ahaped appends^ ; limb much 
dilated. Calyx long and acuminated.— ^G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — In general hahit and appearance this species strongly resembles the last; but the colour 
of the flower, instead of being yellow, Is orange. It is quite hardy, and a most abundant flowerer. It was 
introduced in 1833 by Douglas, and it seeds so abundantly that it is now common everywhere. There is a 
double yariety, which is very beautiful, and which was shown at one of the London Horticultural Society's 
Exhibitions, in ] 837* The principal difference between this species and E. CaH/omicOy consists in an enlargement 
of the fleshy disk below the flower, which remains on after the petals have dropped ; and in the calyx being 
longer and more pointed. The fleshy disk shown to the seed-pod of E. Cali/omicay in plate 6, is much too 
small ; and that of E. Crocea is nearly four times as large. 



3.— ESCHSCHOLTZIA COMPACTA. THE DWARF ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 



Engkati^o. — Bot. Reg. t. 1948. 

Sykoktms. — Chr}'sei8 compacta. — Lindl. 

Spkcipic Charactkr. — Stem dwarf, densely branched. S^pnents 



of the leaves linear, dredge shaped, tridentate at the apex. Cup of 
the peduncle funnel>ahaped, with its hu^ limb nearly flat. — (LindL) 



Description, &c. — This plant only differs from Eschscholtzia Califomica in its much more dwarf and com- 
pact habits, in the segments of its leaves being very slightly toothed instead of deeply lobed, and in its flowers 
being much smaller. The seeds of this species were sent home by Douglas in 1835. Dr. Lindley suggests, that 
the three kinds of Eschscholtzia may be only varieties of one species, as the differences are very slight between 
them. All of them thrive best when the seed is sown in March in pots placed in a hotbed. When the young plants 
are removed to the open border, they should be taken out of their pots and planted, without breaking the cake 
of earth round their roots. They will not bear any after transplanting, as the root is " very fleshy and brittle, 
and bleeds copiously when broken.'*'* — (See Bot, Reg, t. 1158.) Eschscholtzia compacta flowered first in 1835 in 
the Horticultural Society's Crarden at Tumham Green ; but it is now in several nurseries, and in the autumn of 
1838 was in great abundance in the nursery of Mr. Rogers, in Eaton Square, Pimlioo. 
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GENUS vn. 

HUNNEMANIA, Swt. THE HUNNEMANIA. 



t0^0k0^0*0^0^l^^^^^^0^^0^^^^**^l^^^t0^0^0^^^^^^^^^^ 



Lin. Siftt. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

ic CuAMucmm. — Petals foar. Stuneni indefinite. Stigma peltate, four-fnrTowed, slightly fonr-lobed. Capsules siUqne-formed, rather 

eomp ro ssed, ten-ribbed, one-celled, two-valved. — (G. Don.) There'is only one species. 



1.— HUNNEMANIA FUMARIiEFOLIA, Swt. THE FUMITORY-LEAVED HUNNEMANIA. 

£NonAViifas.^Bot Mag. t. 3016 ; Lodd. BoU Cab. t. 1779 ; Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 276. 
SraciFic CBARAcm. — Leaves decompound and tritornate.; glaucous. Leaflets linear, bluntish. — (6. Don,) 



Description, History, &c. — ^The Hmmemama may be treated either as a shrubby, or soffiruticose plant, 
as a perennial, or as an annual ; and as it will flower beautifully according to the latter mode of treatment, we 
have included it in our list. The foliage of the Hunnemania bears a considerable resemblance to that of the 
Eechscnoltzia, but it is more stiff, and upright ; it is also of a darker bluish green. The flower is large, resem- 
bling in shape a single poppy, and of a most brilliant yellow. The capsule is a pod, and resembles that of the 
Eschscholtzia. The stem, which grows about three feet high, is erect and branching, bearing a solitary flower 
at the extremity of each branch. It is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1827, by the late Robert 
Barclay, Esq. of Bury Hill, to whom the Floricultural world is indebted for so many valuable plants. 

Culture. — ^The Hunnemania like the Eschscholtzia belongs to a class of plants for which we want a definite 
name. It may be treated as an annual, and suffered to die after it has flowered and ripened its seeds ; but 
if protected during winter, it will live three or four years, flowering every summer ; and if trained against a 
wall, and carefully protected from frost, it will live seve]:al years, and will soon become woody at the lower part 
of the stem near the root. The Calandrinas, and other Califomian and Mexican plants, are of the same habit ; 
but as they are all generally sold in the seed-shops as annuals, and bear splendid flowers, we have included 
them in this work. 

Though the Hunnemania continues in blossom nearly the whole summer, and is certainly one of the most 
splendid flowers that can be grown in the open ground, it is comparatively but seldom found in flower-gardens. 
Tliis arises principally from its being considered as a perennial, and consequently, as difficult to keep through 
the winter. After it is planted out, it rapidly becomes a large plant', and, of course, very troublesome to 
protect ; but if it is treated as an annual, that is, raised frt)m seed every year, and suffered to die as soon as it 
has flowered and ripened its seed, it only requires protection in a cold frame the winter after it is sown, when, of 
course, the plants are quite small, and a great many may be kept in one pot. As this is the first tender annual 
we have treated of, we shall give a detailed account of its culture, as a similar mode of treatment wiU be suitable 
to several other plants ; and we shall first say a few words on the general treatment of tender annuals raised 
in pots on a hot-bed. 

All tender annuals, to be flowered in the highest degree of perfection, must be raised on a hot-bed; and 
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therefore, before giving any directions respecting sowing these plants, we shall say a few words on the ntanner of 
making a hot-bed suitable for raising them. 

To FORM A HOT-BED. — A hot-bed is a mass of any fermenting material, that in its decomposition produces a 
degree of heat considerably above that of the atmosphere in which it is placed. There are various matters which 
will answer for this purpose ; some animal, others vegetable, and some even mineral, as for example, certain kinds 
of coal dross, containing pyrites. For gardening purposes, however, the material in general use, not only in 
Britain, but on the Continent of Europe, and in North America, is stable manure. This may be used either alone, 
or mixed with the dung of cows, pigs, or poultry ; or with leaves, grass, straw, or any other readily-decomposed 
vegetable substance ; or with animal matters, such as hairs, the parings of leather, horn shavings, feathers, &c. 
The sweepings of streets, as they generally contain a great variety of vegetable and animal matters, used either 
alone, or mixed with stable manure, will form a very durable hot-bed. In the nursery of Messrs. Wilmot, of 
Lewisham, the sweepings of the streets of the Borough, and of Greenwich, have been used alone for many years, 
as the fermenting material on which melons are grown; this manure being found to produce a more equable heat, 
and that for a greater length of time, than any other material hitherto tried. Spent tanners* bark, such as is used 
for growing pines, abo forms a very excellent hot-bed, either used alone, or mixed with some of the other sub- 
stances mentioned. Fallen leaves, swept together in autumn, and laid in heaps under cover, will ferment with 
or without other materials, and will make a very durable hot-bed ; and the sprays of trees cut off in the summer 
time, with the leaves on, such as the clippings of hedges, will also be a material that may be used with great 
advantage, along with autumnal leaves, or tan. The same may be said of weeds, the refuse of vegetables, pea 
haulm, short grass, &c, 

A general idea may thus be formed by the inexperienced reader, of the materials which may be used in making 
hot-beds ; but as the most common, and that which is generally most easily within the means of the amacteur who 
has but a small garden, is stable manure, we shall confine ourselves to giving directions for the management of that 
material. liVlien obtained from the stables in, say a cart-load, which is quite sufficient for a small hot-bed large 
enough for rearing annuals, it consists of two parts, the dung of the horse, and long litter, or in other words, 
straw, moistened and discoloured, but not decayed. When the mass, thus formed, is laid in a heap, it generally 
produces a very powerful heat, too strong for being used as a hot-bed ; for it should never be forgotten that too 
hot a bed is worse for the plants than sowing them in the open air. If the bed be much too hot, the plants ^lU be 
blackened, and ultimately destroyed ; and even if only a little hotter than is necessary, the plants will be drawn 
up, and become too weak to have any chance of success when afterwards transplanted into the open air. As it is 
the fermentation occasioned by the decomposition of the straw contained in the manure which produces the violent 
heat, the heap should be turned over with a dung-fork two or three times in the course of a fortnight, till the 
decomposition is considerably advanced, the whole mass of one colour, and the straws, which were before tough, 
rendered sufficiently tender to be easily torn to pieces with the dung-fork. When the mass is arrived at this stage, 
it may then be formed into a bed, which may bo of any convenient length and breadth, according to the situation 
and other circumstances. 

In general, such a bed is covered with what is called a hot-bed frame. This consists of a box vrithout a 
bottom, and with a moveable top, formed of a glazed sash or sashes. For a small garden, a box three feet wide, 
and four feet from the back to the front, will be sufficient. The back of the box may be two feet high, and the 
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front one foot. Tlie hot-bed may be formed in an open situation, on a surface raised six inches a6ove the general 
level ; and it should be three or four inches wider on eyery side than the box that is to be placed on it. The cart- 
load of manure, which has been fermented and prepared for makmg up this hot-bed, should now be regularly 
spread over the base of the intended bed, and raised by successive layers to such a height as the quantity of manure 
will admit. If^ in building the bed by these successive layers of manure, cinder siftings, and the animal and 
vegetable refuse of the kitchen, are mixed along with it, the heat will be the less violent at first, but it will 
be retained for a much greater length of time ; and if a part of the contents of a cess-pool of the water-closets of 
the house could be added to the ashes and vegetable refuse, the heat would probably be maintained during the 
whole summer ; and a good crop of melons might be obtained after the seedling annuals were removed. 

The time for making a hot-bed for raising seedling annuals need not be earlier than the middle of March, 
since the plants which are raised in it cannot in general be turned out into the open air sooner than the middle of 
May. As soon as the manure is formed into a bed, and the upper surface rendered quite level, the frame and the 
sash should be set on it. In two days the disturbed fermentation will have recommenced, and a steam will be 
observed under the glass. The surface of the bed may now be covered three or four inches deep with any light 
garden soil, and the different kinds of seeds may be sown in pots and placed on its sur&ce ; or if there should not 
be much heat, or likely not to be much, the pots may be sunk into the manure. In other cases, where it is not 
thought necessary to sow the different kinds in pots, the covering of soil may be six or eight inches deep, and the 
seeds may be sown on it, in little square or round patches. This indeed is the common practice. 

In sucba hot-bed as we have described, formed of only one load of stable manure, there is very little danger 
of over-heating the soil ; but it may be proper to observe, that neither the temperature of the soil, nor the atmo- 
fphere over it, should ever much exceed 60 degrees. It may fall as low as 48 degrees, or even 40 degrees, without 
the slightest injury to the plants ; and it may be raised as high as 80 degrees, or even 90 degrees, without killing 
them ; but any degree above 60 degrees is decidedly injurious, by increasing the rapidity of the growth of the 
plants, and rendering them weak and sickly, and unfit to be turned out into the open ground. 

When the plants have come up, and shown two or three leaves, in addition to the cotyledons or seed-leaves, 
they require to be transplanted ; and this may either bo done into small pots, or into a bed of earth, placed on a 
hot-bed, formed in the same manner as the first, but with a smaller quantity of material, as much less heat is 
required. For a small garden, however, a second hot-bed is unnecessary ; and all the transplanting and other 
processes preparatory to removal to the open ground, may be carried on in one hot-bed ; care being taken to inure 
the plants to the open air by degrees, by tilting the sash up behind at all times, night and day ; and after the 
plants are up, removing it altogether, during fine days. The great object to be kept in view, is to make the plants 
as strong and vigorous as possible before turning them into the open ground, and to give them air, or to thin and 
transplant them whenever they show symptoms of becoming weak or drawn up. 

The above directions for making a hot-bed, will not apply to tan or dead leaves, as these substances are not 
sufficiently compact to allow of their being built up into a regular bed. When they are used, a kind of box must 
be formed of bricks, boards, layers of turf, or stiff earth, and the tan or leaves filled in so as to make a bed. All the 
rest is exactly the same. Where neatness is a paramount object, the hot-bed of stable manure may be thatched 
with straw, so as to make the outside perfectly neat and clean ; or the outside may be covered with bass mats, 
pegged down to keep them close. A hot-bed for tender annuals, wiU never want what are calle<i linings ; 
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as it iflfbr the adyantage of the plants that the heat should decline gradually as they increase in size, that they 
maj be the more fit for transplanting, when the season amyes for them to be removed to the open ground. 

The soil fob growing tender annuals. — The soil used for filling the pots in which tender annuals are 
sown, should be as rich as possible, and yet quite open in its texture : it should also be free from grubs and the 
eggs of insects. As soil of this description is not to be procured without some trouble, we shall give the following 
directions for preparing it, which have been kindly sent to us by the same excellent practical gardener to whom 
we were indebted for directions respecting the larkspurs. He says, that the best soil is turf^ but as this is usually 
full of worms and the eggs of insects, it will require the following preparation : — *' Take a spade deep of the 
surface of some good rich pasture ; or if only the turf two or three inches thick, so much the better. Lay this up 
in a lidge, eighteen inches wide at bottom, three feet high, and of whatever length may be required. Then take 
the fresh stable manure, which is to be used in making the hot-bed, before it has been turned over, and lay it all 
round the turf and over it, distributing it as equally as possible. If there is plenty of manure, in proportion to 
the quantity of turf, the turf may be easily heated to 200 degrees, which will not only destroy all the insects, &c., 
but all the roots and herbage, and moreover wonderfully enrich the soil, by the distillation of the gas evolving 
firom the manure, during its fermentation. The manure must be turned over once or twice, while covering the 
turf, to prepare it for making the hot-bed ; and when it is ready, the ridge of turf must be removed to some shed, 
or airy place, to dry it, when it will be fit for use. This is the best possible soil for annuals ; but when put into 
the pots, it must be mixed with a little vegetable mould, (formed of dead leaves laid in a heap, and turned over 
from time to time till they rot into mould,) and sand. An old hot-bed, or decayed dung of any kind, is not good 
for tender plants, as it is apt to turn the whole soil sour, or soddened (at least if much watered). In the summer 
turf may be seasoned without manure, by covering it with the short grass mown off the lawn, which will ferment; 
but this plan is very far inferior to the other, though it is superior to the old method of laying up the turf for a 
year or more before it was used. By the hot-dung process, it will be ready in ten days ; and not more should be 
prepared than will be wanted for one season's sowing and transplanting." D. B, 

Sowing and transplanting. — If the soil has been properly prepared, it will be found, when dry, though very 
rich, to be perfectly light and fine. The next step is, to fill the pots with it. These should be of a moderate 
size, and filled about an inch deep with rather small pieoes of broken pots, or potsherds, as they are called. This 
is to ensure drainage, as, if the water be suffered to lodge, the soil will soon become black and sodden, and the 
seedlings will turn yellow, and drop off. As the pot is filled with earth it should be shaken, to make the earth 
settle, and then more earth put in ; as, if this is not done, the first watering will make the earth sink a con- 
siderable depth down the pot. The pots being properly filled, the next step is to procure the seed. Of choice 
and delicate sorts, it is always advisable, if possible, for ladies to save their own seed, and nothing can be more 
easily done. When the seed is ripe, it only requires to be gathered,* and put in little paper trays in some warm 
place to dry ; when dry, it should be freed from the seed pod, and put into little paper bags, or wrapped in paper 
with the names written upon it, and kept till wanted for use. If it is intended to keep for a year or two, it 
may remain in the pod ; but it is always best to sow the seed when it is quite fresh. No oily seed will keep 
well ; and the seeds of all tender annuals generally soon lose their vegetative powers. One of the great advan- 
tages of saving seed is, to know its exact age ; and to be able to judge from that, as to the probability of its 
coming up. Nothing is more provoking than, after all the trouble of sowing, &c., to be disappointed by the seeds 
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fceing bad. ** When seeds are saved, it should only be from the strongest and healthiest plants, and the largest 
pods only should be chosen. It is from not attending to these rules, that plants of the same species are found so 
much more difficult to raise some seasons than others." — D. B. The seeds of tender annuals are generally sown 
thick, except of such kinds as will not bear transplanting. 

In every plant there is a part called the collar, from which the stem and leaves shoot upwards, and the root 
downwards ; but some plants, if encouraged by earthing up, or transplanting deeper, will throw out roots above 
the collar, such as the balsam, Fronch marigold, &c. ; and these plants are improved by transplanting, as every 
additional root which they throw out will afford an additional mouth for enabling them to imbibe nourishment. 
Other plants which do not throw out roots above the collar are, on the contrary, checked by transplanting ; and 
annuals of this kind should be sown as thin as possible. In all cases whero the young seedlings aro beginning to 
interfere with each other in their growth, they should be thinned out to one, three, or five plants in a pot, 
according to the habits of the diffcront kinds ; and these, transplanted into single pots, should be frequently 
removed into larger pots, till they aro ready to be turned into the open border, or to flower in a room or greenhouse. 
** When tender annuals aro to be grown in pots during winter, they should be sown early in autumn, so as to 
get them strong, and once transplanted, at least, before the beginning of November ; after which no tender plants 
should be potted (unless under extraordinary circumstances), until the beginning of February, or even till the 
middle of that month." — D. B. 

Watering. — Thero aro few points in which lady gardeners aro so apt to err as in watering ; and the general 
faolt is, that they give their plants too much. This is a fatal error for plants in pots, since over-watering will 
soon bring on the evils we have alroady described, as attendant on imperfect drainage ; it is even dangerous to 
syringe the plants too much, though a little water thrown over their leaves occasionally is very useful in rofreshing 
them. *"*" If the plants should become dusty, or infected with insects, the pot should be carofully turned on its side 
before the syringe is applied ; and this plan has not only the advantage of saving the soil in the pot frt)m becoming 
sodden ¥riih too much water, but also of enabling the operator to wash the lower sides of the leaves, whero the 
red spider, one of the groatest enemies of plants in pots, generally commences its depredations. When the plant 
is too large or too delicate to admit of the pot being laid on its side, two pieces of board with a notch cut in each, 
to allow room for the stem of the plant, and wider than the rim of the pot, should be laid over the earth, so as to 
carry off the water that falls from the leaves." — D. B. 

THE CULTURE OF THE HUNNEMANIA. 

Though this plant, when troated as a tender annual, will flower all the summer when planted out into the 
open border, and though its splendid flowers are produced in great abundance, yet, as we have already observed, 
it is very scarce in gardens. This arises from its being treated as a peronnial, and when it dies off (which 
according to its nature will be in two or three years) from its not being rone wed. The seeds of the Uunnemania do 
not long retain their vegetative powers, and therefore the sooner they are sown after ripening the better. When 
they aro bought at a seed-shop, as their exact age cannot be ascertained, they must be sown very thick, as it is 
very probable that not more than one in fifty or a hundred will come up. 

The seed-pods of the Hunnemania may be kept in a cool dry frame, where the young plants, when they come 
«p, may have plenty of air. When they aro large enough to be transplanted they should be potted off singly into 
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thumb-potB filled with light sandy peat. The pots in which no yonng plants appear should not be th^wn away 
dll the following May, as after remaining donnant so long, the seeds will sometimes come up ; and even 
after that period the earth should be carefully turned out of the pot, and the ball sunk in a shady situation in a 
well-drained bed or border, taking care that the seeds are not deeper than they were in the pot. The pots should 
then be turned over them ; and, if looked at from time to time, the seedlings will be found sometimes to have come 
up after they have been for several months in the ground. 

" The young plants of the Hunnemania, if in a greenhouse, should be kept in an airy place near the glass; 
and if the seeds were sown as soon as they were ripe, the young plants by the beginning of October ought to be 
transplanted into one size larger pots, in which they should remun till the end of March, when they should be 
potted into rich soil, and inured to the air as much as possible, in order to prepare them for being planted into the 
open border by the end of May. They will come into flower almost inunediately, and will continue flowering 
from the 1st of June till killed by the autumnal frosts. They do not seed freely out of doors, and therefore a 
plant or two should be kept in the greenhouse or frame for seed. These plants should be kept in small pots and 
a poor soil in order to throw them into seed. Argemone grandiflora, when grown as an annual, may be treated 
exactly like Hunnemania; except that it may be planted out by the beginning of May, from which time it will 
flower to the end of September. When grown as a perennial it will not require any protection during winter, 
as it is quite hardy." D. B. 

Seeds of Hunnemania are rather scarce, but they may be obtained at Mr. Charlwoody Tavistock Row, 
Oovent Garden. 



CHAPTER III. 



SUB-ORDER FUMARIE^. 



Ebsbntul OiURAcmL — Sqiols 2, d«ciduout. Petals 4, cruciate, 
parallel ; the two outer either one or both saccate at the base ; the 
two inner callous and coloured at the apex, where they cohere and 
enclose the anthers and stigma. Stamens 6, in two parcels, opposite 
the outer petals, rery seldom all separate ; anthers membranous, the 
outer of each parcel I -oelledy the middle one 2-celled. Ovary supe- 



rior, 1 -«elled ; ovules horizontal ; style filiform ; stigma with two or 
more points. Fruit various ; either an indehiscent 1 or 2-seeded nut, 
or a 2-valved or succulent indehiscent polyspermous pod. Seeds hori- 
zontaly shining, crested. Albumen fleshy. Embryo minute, out of the 
axis ; in Uie indehiscent fruit straight ; in those which dehisce some* 
what arcuate. {Lindi,) 



Observations, &c. — ^The Fnmitory tribe is made a distinct order by Professor De Candolle and many other 
botanists ; while Bemhardi and others consider the plants included in it as belonging to Papaveracesd ; and 
Dr. Lindley has made FomariesB a sub-order of PapaveracesB. We have followed the latter arrangement. " The 
arguments of Bemhardi," Dr. Lindley observes, ^^ for the combination of Papaveraceie and Fumarieae are remark- 
ably imsatisfactory ; and certainly have produced no impression on my mind. But the seeds, and very often the 
fruit of these plants are so much the same, and the genus Hypecoum is so exactly intermediate between the two. 
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that I think it is more adviBable on the whole to consider Fumarie» as a reduced and irregular form of Papa- 
▼eraceso than a distinct natural order." (Lindl. Nat. Sytt. of Bot.j 2d edit. p. 10. ) 

The principal popular distinctions between the Fumitory tribe and the Poppies are that the juice of the former 
is watery, and the latter milky, and that the stems of the Fumitory are very brittle. The petals of the most 
common kinds of fumitory are abo tubular and curiously shaped, somewhat resembling the flower of the 
larkspur, while those of the poppy tribe are cup-shaped. 



GENUS I. 
HYPECOUM, Tour. THE HYPECOUM. 



^«^^^M^N^^^V«^^«^i«^^^W«Atf^«V^l^iM^«^^AA^^^Atf« 



Lin. Syit. TETRANDRIA DIGYNIA. 



Gensric Charactbe. — ^Petils 4, inner ones osually 3-lobed. StamenB 4. Stigmas 2. Gspsules elongated, 2-valved, knotted or jointed 

transversely.— (G. Don.) 



Dbscbiftiom, &c. — Small plants with yellow flowers, and very remarkable seed-pods, natives of the south of 
Europe and Asia ; which have been long since introduced into Britain, but which are very seldom seen in flower- 
gardens. The name of Hypecoum is derived from the Greek word hypichso^ to rattle, from the seeds rattling in 
the pods when shaken. 



1.— HYPECOUM PROCUMBENS, Lin. THE PROCUMBENT HYPECOUM. 



Sthoiiyiiss. — H. nodosam, Lam. ; H. arcuatum, Mmnek. 
Enobatings. — Swt. Brit. Fl. Gard. t. 217, and oMt fig. 4 in Plate 7. 
SpBdFic Cbaractbr. — Capsules articulated, compressed, arched ; 



petals 3-lobed, external ones smooth on the back. The two outer 
petals lai]|;est. Central segment of the inner petals toothed. — {G. 
Dwl) 



Descbiption, &c. — This curious little plant is interesting in a botanical point of view, as forming the con- 
necting link between the poppies and the fumitory tribe; plants so different, however, in their external 
appearance, that no common observer who has seen the common fumitory and the corn poppy growing near 
each other in a corn-field, would ever imagine that there was the slightest relationship between them. The 
Hypecawn^ though resembling the fumitory in its leaves, certainly at first sight appears much more like a poppy 
in its flowers ; but upon examination, even its flowers will be found very different horn, those of any of the poppy 
tribe. They are not produced singly, each on a long flower-stalk rising irom the root-leaves, like those of the 
poppy, but in little heads, each somewhat resembling an umbel when the flowers first expand, but forming after- 
wards a kind of raceme. The flowers are produced sometimes two together, and sometimes singly, on the short 
foot-stalks, which united form this head or umbel ; and each flower is small, of a bright yellow, and rather 
curiously formed, being composed of four petals, three-lobed and toothed at the edges, the two outer ones of wnich 
are much larger than the others, something like those of the Platyttigma which we mentioned in a former page. 
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The seed-pods of the Hypeeomm are yezy onrioiis ; they are yery long, and curve downwards like those of the 
homed poppy, and they are jointed like those of the PlotytUmon^ so that this plant is extremely interesting, as 
showing some of those mysterious links hy which the Almighty Creator of the uniyerse has bound all the 
vegetable world together, in the same way as He has united it with the animal world through the walking-leaf 
and the zoophytes, and the different kinds of animals with each other. The leaves of the Hypeeoum are glaucous 
and deeply cut, closely resembling those of the fumitory. The stems are procumbent, and lie on the ground 
unless trained up. 

The HypeoGum is a native of the South of Europe, from Spain to Astracan ; but it is only found in sandy 
places. It was introduced before 1594, and it is mentioned by Gerard under the name of homed wild Cummin. 
Parkinson calls it the true Hypeooum of Dioscorides, as described by Clusius, and he has given a very good 
figure of it. It has always been partially in cultivation since its introduction, though it b now seldom seen 
but in botanic gardens. When cultivated, the seeds should be sown in very light or sandy soil where they are 
to remain, as the plant has a long descending or tap root, and wiU not bear transplanting. When the plants 
come up, if they are to be lefk in their natural procumbent state, they should be thinned out to at least six or 
eight inches apart ; but if they are to be trained they may be left nearer. Before the seeds are sown they 
should be divested of their fungous covering ; as, if this precaution be omitted, they will not germinate until it 
is decayed. From this being neglected, the seeds of the Hypecoum will sometimes remain two or three yean 
in the ground before they vegetate. When required to flower early, the seeds may be sown in autumn, as the 
plant is quite hardy, and will stand the winter in the open ground without any protection. It seeds freely, and 
would, no doubt, soon have become coounon, were it not for the peculiarity we have just mentioned, of the 
seeds. Trained over a bank, by occasionally forking down the branches, or drawn through a wire ring or hoop, 
raised by three slender supports about six or dght inches from the ground, it makes a very pretty bush 
covered with its bunches of yellow flowers, and long horn-like pods. 

Seeds may be purchased at Mr. Charlwood's seed-shop, Covent Qarden. The specimen our figure was taken 
from grew in the Horticultural Societ/s Garden at Tumham Green, where the plant, in the autumn of 1838, 
formed a large mass as it lay procumbent on the ground. 



OTHER SPECIES OF HYPECOUM. 



These are quite hardy, and are marked in the botanical works as having been introduced, but we have never 
seen them growing, and we do not know where they are to be procured. 

2.— H. PENDULUM, Lin, 

The flowers are large and of a pale yellow, and the edges of the petals are entire. The capsules are knotted, 
and hang straight down without any curvature. A native of Europe, frt>m Spain to the Caspian Sea. Intro- 
duced before 1640« as it was mentioned and figured by Parkinson in that year. Procumbent like the common 
kind. 
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3.— H. ERECTUM, Lin. 
This species has the largest flowers of any of the genus. Its capsules are not jointed, and instead of hanging 
down, they stand erect. The plant itself grows rather higher than the other kinds. It is a native of the 
Crimea, spreading across Asia to the mountains of China. 



GENUS II. 
CORYDALIS, Dec, THE CORYDALIS. 



Lin, SysL DI A DELPHI A HEXANDRIA. 
Gknkric Cbaiuctke. — Petals four ; one of which is furred at the base. Silique two-valved, compressed, many-seeded. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This genus has been divided from the genus Fumaria (the common Fumitory), on account 
of its capsule opening when ripe, into two valves, and containing many seeds ; while the capsule of the Fumaria 
does not open, and contains only one seed. The name of Corydalis is derived from the Greek word horydcdoty 
a lark, because the shape of the flower somewhat resembles that of the larkspur. 



1.— CORYDALIS GLAUCA, Purah. THE GLAUCOUS-LEAyED CORYDALIS. 



glaucous ; pinnuls somewhat |nnnatifid. Segments stalked, currated, 
trifid. Bracteas oblong, acute, shorter than the pedicels. Capsules 
linear. — (G. Don.) 



STNONYim. — Fumaria sempervirens, Lin. F. glanca. Curt. 

Corrdalis sempervirens, Pen. 

Engratiico. — Bot. Reg. t. 179. 

SpcciriG CiiAiucTnu — Stem erect, branched. LeaTes bipinnate. 

Description, &c. — A low plant, with very small glaucous, or bluish green leaves, and little pink and yellow 
flowers. The seed pods are rather long, and so very slender, that they look more like long stamens than seed 
pods. The manner of growth of the plant, from its very small leaves, which are few and far asunder, and its 
small, oddly-shaped flowers, which are huddled together at the extremity of the shoots, render it far from orna- 
mental ; yet it is frequently found in flower-gardens from its seeding freely, and sowing itself. Indeed, where 
it has been once sown, it is not easily got rid of. It is a native of rocks in Canada, and of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. It was introduced in 1683, and its seeds may be had in most of the seed-shops. 



2.— CORYDALIS CLAVICULATA, Dec. THE WHITE CLIMBING CORYDALIS. 

Stnontmb. — Fumaria claTicnlata, Lin. ENoaAViNcs.— Eng. Bot. t 103 ; 2nd edit. toI. vi. t. 985. 



Description, &g. — A pretty little climbing plant with very slender stems, and small white or pale yellow 
flowers. It is a native of Britain, where it is very common in woods and in shady places, in a sandy or gravelly 
soil ; but where, from its very slender feeble stems and inconspicuous flowers, it is seldom noticed, except by 
botanists. Sown in a garden, and its slender stems and branching tendrils trained np a trellis, it makes a Very 
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pretty object, from its feathery lightness and gracefully drooping habit of growth. We do not know whether 
any seedsman has thought it worth while to gather the seeds for sale, but it is Tery common in the woods of some 
parts of Sussex, and, in short, wherever the soil is sandy or gravelly. 



OTHER SPECIES OF THE SUB-ORDER FUMARI>Lfi. 



There are several kinds of annual Oorydalis which are said to have been introduced, but which, from their 
flowers possessing but little beauty, have not been much cultivated. The most remarkable of these is C. impar 
Hmt^ Fisch, a native of the Crimea, with yellow flowers, and capsules which burst and roll up when they are 
touched, like those of the Ncli me tan^en. All the kinds of Gorydalis require a light soil« and should be sown 
where they are to remain. 

FUMARIA, lAn. 

Of the diflerent annual kinds of Fumana, the handsomest is F. eapreolatOy the flowers of which are white 
tipped with dark purple. F. qficinaliiy the common fumitory, is that little pale red flower so common in com 
fields. An infusion of its leaves was formerly thought an admirable cosmetic, and their expressed juice was 
taken twice a day in whey as " a sweetener of the blood." What this phrase (which was in constant use, even 
in medical books fifty or a hundred years ago) means, ib not exactly known ; but as the leaves of the fumitory 
are excessively bitter, they probably act as a tonic. F. VaiUanH and F. densijhra have dark purple flowers ; 
and F. leuemtha white ones. They are all weedy-looking plants, and scarcely worth cultivating. The best 
place for sowing them is under a hedge, where they will climb up among the branches, and their flowers only 
being seen will look tolerably well. Some of the kinds are very suitable for rock work. The name of Fumaria 
alludes to the disagreeable smell of the plants, which resembles that of smoke. 

DISCOCAPNOS MUNDTII, ScMeot MUNDT'S DI8C0CAPN0S, 

only differs from Fumaria in the fruit being membranous, and girded with a wing. The leaves are of a bluish 
green, and furnished with tendrils ; and the flowers, which are in racemes of from five to eight flowers each, 
are red. 

CYSTICAPNOS AFRICANA, Gart THE BLADDER FUMITORY, 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It is a slender climbing plant, with small white flowers tipped ¥dth red. 
It was introduced in 1696, but we do not know where it is now to be procured. It takes its name from its 
capsules, which are bladdery, and contain many seeds. 

DIELYTRA SCANDENS, D. iXm. THE CLIMBING DIELYTRA, 
is a climbing annual, a native of NepauL The flowers, which are yellow tinged with brown, differ from those 
of the Fumaria in having two horns. This plant has not yet been introduced ; but from the descriptions which 
have been given of it, it appears well deserving of cultivation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



UMBELLIFERiE. 

EnuruL Chaiuctbu — Flowen Qsnally disposed in umbels. Calyx superior. Disk epig}'nou8, very thick, in two oi more pieces. Carpels 

always 1 -seeded. Stems usually hollow. — {Lmdl.) 



GENUS I. 
DIDISCUS, Dec. THE DIDISCUS. 



Lin. StfsL PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

1.— DIDISCUS CJERULEUS, Dec. THE AZURE DIDISCUS. 

Emoratings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2875 ; Bot. Reg. t 1225 ; acd our 
Jig. 3| in plate 7. 

Specific Chabacter. — Plant haiiy; leaves petiolate, S-parted; 
having the partitions 2-3-cleft, and the lobes 2-3-toothed ; umbels 
simple, on long peduncles ; involucrum of many leares, when young 
reflexed. — (G. Don.) 



GciTRRic Craractbr. — BCaigin of the calyx obsolete. Petals oval, 
blnntish, imbricate in astivation. Fruit didymous, emaiginate at the 
base. Mericarps rough from pilose strign, 5-ribbed, two middle ribs 
approximating the commissure. Inyolucriun of many leaves, which are 
eoDcrete a<the base. — (6. Don.) 

SmoHTnizB. — ^Trachymene cyanaea, Cttnn.; T. ccrulea, Graham ; 
Hugelia cyanasa, Rehb. 



Description, &c. — A very beautiful half-hardy annual, with azure blue flowers, produced in umbels. When 
the flowers drop, the little stalks on which they grew twist inwards and enclose the seed as in a cage. The leaves 
are lobed and large, and the stem erect and rather tall. This beautiful plant is a native of New Holland, and 
was introduced in 1827* It was first raised in England in the Horticultural Sooiety's Garden, from seeds sent 
home from Sydney by Mr. Charles Frazer. It is frequently called Trachymene csdrulea in the seed-shops^ from 
its having been thus designated in the Botanical Reffister for 1829. In the first volume of the Ladies Botany^ 
however, published in 1834, Dr. Lindley has called it Didiscus caerulea (p. 32). It must be cultivated as a half- 
hardy annual ; and if the seeds are sown in a hotbed in March, they will be ready for planting out in June, and 
win flower in August or September, and continue beautifully in bloom till November, or till they are killed by 
the frost. '* If sown in August, the plants should be potted in small pots in October, and kept rather dry than 
otherwise during the winter. Thus treated, and removed into larger pots in spring, they will flower beautifully 
in a frame or greenhouse, and much better than in the open groimd. These plants should never be headed down, 
as their flowers are produced at the extremity of the main stem and branches." — D, B. If kept in the green- 
house, and constantly changed into larger pots as they grow, they will become very fine, and flower beautifully ; 
and our drawing was made frt>m a plant in the nursery of Messrs. Osbom at Fulham, which had been treated 
in this manner ; but we have since seen some equally fine specimens growing in the open air. 
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CHAPTER V, 



FRANCOAOEiE. 



EssiNTiAL Charactkr. — Calvx deeply 4-cleft. PeUla i, inserted 
near the base of the caljz. Stamens sub-hypogynous, four times as 
numerous as the petals, alternately rudimentary. Oysry superior^ 
with four cells, opposite the petals; oTules numerous; stigma 



4.1obed, sessile ; capsule membnnoas, i-valved, with a loculioidsl or 
septicidal dehiscence. Seeds numerous, minute, with a minute embryo 
in the base, of fleshy albumen. — {Lindi,) 



GENUS I. 
PRANCOA, Cav. THE FRANCOA, 



Lin. SytU OCTANDRIA TETRAGYNIA. 

Gnimuc Charactsr. — Calyx 4-parted. Petal* 4. Stamens distinct 16,8 of which are fertile; anthers 2-ceIled. Stigma 4-lobed. 

Capsule tetragonal, 4-ceiled. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — All the kinds of Francoa are, properly speaking, perennials, but treated as the Hukm- 
manioy they make beautiful half-hardy annuals ; and they are more useful in this way than in any other, 
because, as perennials, they are too tender to live through the winter in the open air without protection, and of 
course occasion considerable trouble and expense. Besides this, it has been found that they can only be propa- 
gated by seeds. 

1.- FRANCOA APPENDICULATA, Cav. THE COMMON FILINCOA. 

Enoratimgs. — Bot. Mag. t. 3178 ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1645 ; Brit. Flow. secund; calycine segments lanceolate, acute ; lobes of stigma curvated, 
Card. 2dSer. t. 151 ; and our^. 2 in Plate 7. emaiginate.— -(G. Don.) 

SpEciric Chaeactbiu — Stemless ; leaves petiolate ; racemes loose. 



Description, &c. — The plant is without a stem, properly so called, but it sends up its long flower-scapes 
from a mass of large deep green leaves, shaped like those of the turnip. The flower stems or scapes rise nearly 
two feet high, and terminate in a spike of pale pink flowers, beautifully marked with spots of a deeper pink in 
the middle. This plant is a native of the island of San Carlos de Chiloe, in South America ; and it was intro- 
duced in 1830, by Mr. Anderson, who accompanied Captain King, as botanist, in his expedition to survey the 
coasts of South America. The plant had been before discovered by Don Luis Nee, naturalist to the Spanish 
expedition under Masalpina, and it was from dried specimens of it that Cavaniies founded the genus Francoa. 
It flowered for the flrst time in England in Mr. Low's nursery at Clapton. It is properly a perennial, but if 
cultivated as directed for the Hunnemania^ it will make a beautiful border annual. When plants are reserved 
for seed, they should be kept in pots in a frame or greenhouse ; but the flowers are never so fine or so highly 
coloured on plants grown in pots, as on plants in a warm border in the open air. Seeds may be had ai 
Charl wood's. 
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2.— FRANCOA SONCHIFOLIA, Cav. THE SOWTHISTLE-LEAVED FRANCOA. 



EiiGiuTnfGS Bot. Mag. t. 3309 ; Brit. Flow. Oud. 2iid Ser. t. 

169 ; and our fig. 1, in Plate?. 
SpKmc Cbjuuctbr. — Plant caulescent ; leayea senile ; racemes 



loose, nodding ; caljdne segments dilated ; petals with involute mar- 
gins ; stigmas elliptic, entire. — ((?. Don.) 



Dbscription, &o. — This plant rises with a stem covered with leaves about a foot high, and then sends up 
its flower-scape which throws out many branches. The flowers are small and of a dark purple. Altogether 
this kind of Francoa is not so handsome as the other ; and its large leaves hanging down from the stem give it 
an untidy appearance. It was raised from seeds collected near the city of Conception, in Chile, and brought 
home by Mr. Anderson in 1830. It flowered for the first time in England, in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. 
Dr. Lindley, and Sii W. J. Hooker, consider this kind as only a variety of F, appendiculata. The culture is the 
same as of that plant ; and seeds are to be procured at Charlwood's. 



3.— FRANCOA RAMOSA, D. Don. THE BRANCHED, OR WHITE- FLOWERED FRANCOA. 



EnGBATiMo.— Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d Ser. t. 223. 

Specific Chiractkk.— Plant caulescent ; leaves petiolate ; racemes 



spirate, erect ; calycine segments lanceolate, obtuse, nerreless ; lobes 
of stigma curvated. — (2>. Don,) 



Dbscription, &c. — ^This species of Francoa is so different from the others, as scarcely to be recognised by a 
general observer as belonging to the same genus. The stem is erect and branched ; the leaves are small and of a 
pale green. The flowers are white, with small round petals, and they form loosely-branched racemes rather than 
spikes. This plant was first discovered near San Jago in Chile, and described from dried specimens by Professor 
Don ; but it was afterwards found on the hills near Valparaiso, where seeds were collected by Mr. Hugh 
Cumming, and brought to England by him in 1831. It flowered for the first time in England in Mr. Knight's 
exotic nursery. King's Road, Chelsea, having been grown in a mixture of sandy peat and loam. All the FrancoM 
require light dry soil ; and if grown in pots, to have abundant drainage. We suppose seeds may be obtained 
from Mr. Knight, but we have not seen the name of the plant in any seed catalogues. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ONAGRACEiE. 

fiLnsiiTiAL Cbaiuctbk. — Calyx ■nperior, tabular, 4-eleft ; petals 2 or 4, eonyolnte in ostivatioii. Stamens 2, 4, or 8, perigynons. Fruit btfcate 

or capsular. — ( G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — All the species belonging to this order are ornamental, and the annual kinds are parti- 
cularly splendid. It may appear strange to those who are not acquainted with botany, to find that the evening 
primrose and the Clarkia belong to the same natural order as the Fuchsia ; yet such is the case, as they all 
resemble each other in a botanical point of view. As some of the popular distinctive marks of this order, we 
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may mention the position of the capsule, which, being below the calyx, looks like the foot-stalk of the flower, and 
that all the parts of the flowers are in oven numbers — such as twice two, or twice four. For example, in the 
genus CEnothera there are four sepals, four petals, and eight stamens. The capsule is also four-celled, and the 
stigma four-lobed. This constant adherence to eyen numbers is peculiar to the Onagracea. 



GENUS I. 
CENOTHERA, Un. THE OENOTHERA, OR THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 



^«WW«mMMMMMA^^M#V««WMWM«rf«#WWWW^^ 



Lm. S^9t. OCTANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 



Obmcric Craractir. — LimbofcalTZ 4.ptrte(L Petals 4. Gi^wule oblong-linwr, bluntly tetngonftl or claTite, 4-cdlfld. Seeds naked.- 

(6. J^wC) 



Description, &c. — The beautiful plants which used formerly to compose the genus CEnothera, have biely 
been divided by M. E. Spach, a Gkrman botanist residing in Paris, into no less than fourteen genera (see AnnaLm 
dm Seieneef NatureUei, — Botanique^ 2d Ser. tom. iv. p. 161) ; but many of these genera are founded on such very 
slight distinctions, that they have not been adopted by botanists in general. Godetia is the only one of M. Spach's 
genera which has been adopted by Dr. Lindley, and it includes all the purple and lilac-flowered (Enotheras, as 
they all have a part of their seeds bordered by a feathery margin, so small however as to be quite imperceptible 
without a very powerful microscope, as the seeds themselves are not larger than grains of sand. Spach's genus 
Boisduvalia has also been adopted by some botanists : it contains two species, (Enothera densiflora, Lindl.^ and 
GBnothera concinna, D. Dan ; and the distinctive mark is, that the four stamens opposite the petals are much 
shorter than the others. Dr. Lindley, however, rejects this genus. We have entered more at length into these 
botanical distinctions than we should otherwise have done, because the name of Godetia has been generally 
adopted for the three new lilac-flowered specimens introduced in 1835, while the other purple and lilac kinds are 
all still called in the seed-shops by their original name of (Enothera. For this reason, and because Dr. Lindley 
states {Bd, Bsg, t. 1829), that he considers the purple-flowered kinds distinct, and that they will not mix with 
the true yellow-flowered evening primroses, we shall follow him in calling the purple and lilac-flowered species 
Godetia, and arranging all the other kinds under the general name of (Enothera. 

The name of evening primrose was given to the (Enotheras because CE. biennis (a yellow-flowered biennial 
species), which was the first introduced from America, has the habit of closing its flowers during sunshine, and 
not opening them till evening, or during cloudy weather, and this is the case with several other species. The 
name of (Enothera (which is said to be derived from two Greek words, signifying wine inducer) is also supposed 
to be taken from (Enothera biennis ; as, when that plant was first introduced, its roots were eaten like olives^ 
to give a relish to wine. CE. biennis, in the old catalogues of pLints, is called the tree primrose of Yirginia. 
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FLOWERS WHITE. 



1.— (ENOTHBRA TETRAPTERA, Cav. THE WHITE-FLOWERED EVENING PRIMROSE. 



Smoimn. — Hartmannia macruitha, Spaeh. 
BvoiuTiifGB.— Bot Mag. t. 468, and ovaflff. 7, in Plato 8. 
SpKinc CBAKAcm.— Stem branched, ptlote. Leaves lanoeolato, 
pinnatifid, or toothed, somewhat dilated, hardly petiolato ; tube of 



calyx almost wanting. Petals oboordate, entire. Stamens and pistil 
shorter than the corolla. Anthers and stig^ma narrow and long. Capsule 
obovato, 4-winged, ribbed, pilose, tapering into a pedicel at the baae. 
Seeds oTste, acute, smooth, pale.— (G. Don,) 



DBfiOBiFTiONy &c. ^The plant is of a compact habit of growth, and it is beautiful from its large sweet-scented 

white flowers, which change to pink as they fade. Its capsules are very curious, having distinctly four wings ; 
and its leaves are also remarkable from their pinkish tinge. There are so very few annual white evening primroses, 
that this species deserves to be in every garden. It is a native of Mexico, and was first raised in the Cambridge 
Botanic Garden, from seeds sent, in 1796, to the Marchioness of Bute, by Professor Ortega, of Madrid. It is 
quite hardy, and may be sown in the open border ajs directed for Flos Adonis, in March or April, in which case 
it will, flower in June or July. If treated as a tender annual, and raised in pots on a hotbed, in the same 
months, its flowers will be much larger and finer after it is planted out. It is a true evening primrose, its 
flowers never expanding in the sunshine, but generally opening about six o'clock in the evening, and fading 
before morning. It flowers abundantly, and will continue producing a succession of blossoms during the whole 
summer. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, or any aeed-shop. 



2.— CENOTHERA PURSHII, G. Dan. PURSITS EVENING PRIMROSE. 



STW>inniBs.— (E. albicaulis, Pursh; (E. pinnatifida, NtULs 
Anogra pinnatifida, Spach, 

Spsciric Cbaractbr. — Pubescent. Stem decumbent, white ; radi- 
cal leaves nearly entire, caaline ones pinnatifid, with linear, acute, 



diTaricate segments. Nerves of leaves white, like the stem. Flowf^rs 
few, disposed in a kind of spike. Petals obcordate, white, laige, 
longer than the stamens. Style filiform. Ovaries sessile, [Hismatia, 
furrowed. — (G. Don,) 



Desobiftion, &o.-**A trailing species, with white stems and pinnatifid leaves. The flowers are large and 
white, and they are disposed in a kind of spike. It is a native of North America, on the plains of the Missouri. 
It b said to have been introduced in 1811, but we have never seen it, and do not know where seeds of it are 
to be procured. There are two other kinds of annual white evening primrose, one a native of Mexicg, CEnothera 
latifolia, Moe. et Sen. j and the other (£. Boothii, DougL^ a native of California ; but they have not yet been 
introduced. 



FLOWERS YELLOW. 
2.— (ENOTHERA CHEIRANTHIFOLIA, Horn. THE STOCK-LEAVED (ENOTHERA 



SY]ioifTMB.-*Halo8tigma cheiranthifolium, Spaeh. 

EMOBAvnra8.~Bot. Reg. 1. 1040, and our^S^r. 6, in Plate 8. 

SpKcinc Charactkr. — Stem decumbent, ronnd, red, hairy, and 
branched. Leaves glancoas, pubescent, of several shapes ; the lower 
spatnlate, on long stalks, distant, the upper close together, somewhat 



sessile or stalked, sometimes oblong, sometimes ovate, an4 rather 
cordate, all obtuse. Flowers solitary, axillaiy, a little longer than the 
leaves, bright yellow becoming tawny. Ovarium subulate, a tittle 
bowed, villous. Sepals villous. Stigma capitate.— ^(Ximi/.) 



Drscription, &c. — A very pretty and perfectly hardy species, *' distingmshed by its trailing habit, bright 
red stems, yery glaucous leaves, and bright lively yellow flowers."— (.B<)t. R^, t. 1040.) A native -of Chili, from 
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which country it was first sent to Denmark, and thence to M. Otto, at the Botanic Ghirden, Berlin, from whom 
seeds were received by the London Horticultural Society in 1825. It floY^ered in the Horticultural Society's 
Garden the following year, producing an uninterrupted succession of blossoms firom July, till destroyed by frost. 
We do not know where seeds are to be procured, as it has been lost by the Horticultural Society ; but seedsmen 
might easily obtain them from Berlin. It should be raised in pots on a hotbed, and planted out in May, without 
breaking the balls of earth that had formed round the roots while they were in the pots. 



4,— (ENOTHERA DRUMMONDII, Hook. MR. DRUMMOND'S EVENING PRIMROSE. 



ENGiuTiNOt. — Bot Mag. t. SS61, and oiir>^. 9, in Plate 8. 
SrcciFic CHARAcm — Stem branched, auoculent, soft with down, 
as is the whole foliage. Stamens rather declining. Leayee oblong, 



elliptict somewhat obtnse, and slightlj sinuatolj-toothed, attenuated 
towards the petiole. Flowers axillary, petals laige and yellow. Capsule 
(immature) cylindrical, striped, and pubescent, with hairs. — {Hook.) 



Description, &c. — ^This very beautiful species has large yellow flowers, and bluish-green leaves. When the 
flowers fade, they assume a rich orange colour. It was found by Drummond in Texas, near the mouth of the 
River Brazos, in 1833 ; and was sent by him to the Glasgow Botanic Ghirden, where it flowered abundantly in 
the open border. Sir W. J. Hooker calls it perennial, or suflruticose ; but some seeds which we had from Mr. 
Charlwood, and which were sown in a warm border at Bayswater, in May 1838, produced their splendid laige 
yellow flowers in the August and September following. The flowers, however, were not numerous, and the seeds 
did not ripen ; so the plant would probably succeed best if treated as a tender annual, and sown in pots on a hot- 
bed in March or April, and planted out, without breaking the baUs, in May. Even in the way we grew the 
plants, they were well deserving of cultivation, from the size and rich colour of their flowers. 



6.— (ENOTHERA SINUATA, Michai. THE SCALLOP-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 



Emgiutinos.— Bot. Mag. t. 3392 ; and ova fig. 2, in Plate 8. 
SraaFic Charactir. — ^Plant decumbent, clothed with soft pubes- 
cence. Leases lanceolate, dnnately-toothed or cut. Flowers smalL 



Sepals unguiculate towaids the apez. Capsules cylindricallr tetnfonal, 
somewhat incnryed, pilose, length of the bracteas. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A decumbent plant, with stems one foot or two feet long, and much branched ; they are 
round, covered with pubescence, and often tinged with purple. The leaves are large, and so deeply cut as to 
give rise to the name. The flowers are rather small and cup-shaped ; the capsules are long, four-sided, and 
hairy. This species is said, in the Horttu KewentUy to have been introduced in 1770, by M. Richard. It 
appears, however, to have been neglected, and probably lost ; and it was re-introduced in 1833 by Drummond, 
who sent seeds of it firom Texas to the Glasgow Botanic Ghirden, where it flowered in the open border in 
September, 1834. (£. minima, Ptir^A, is a variety of this species. Seeds of both kinds are to be obtained at 
Charlwood's ; and should be sown in the open border, in March or April. 
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6.-OSNOTHERA DENTATA, Cav. THE TOOTHED-LEAVED (ENOTHERA. 



lis. Link, Holoitigmm heterophylliim, Spaeh. 
Snonc Cbaaactik. — Lmtm linear, donticalftted, glabrous. CApmle qrlindiical, very narrow j—^ G, Don.) 



Dbscbiption, &o.— a prostrate species, with rather large yellow flowers, a native of Chili and Pern, iniro- 
dnoed in 1818. We have never seen the plant, and do not know where it is to be procnred. 



7.— (ENOTHERA HIRTA, Link. THE HAIRY OENOTHERA. 



STifONTiaB.^0S. mieniitha, Horn, Holottigma miensthiim, 
Spaeh. 
BrmoFK CEuuenau — ^Haiiy. Stem bnndied, erect. Leases \na- 



ceolate, dentieokted. Flonen leanle, minate. Oapralee enrred, 
roimd.^G. Don.) 



DESCRiFnoN, &0. — A low, hairy plant, with small yellow flowers, and round, curved capsules. A native of 
California, introduced in 1823. Seeds may be had, under the name of (E. mierantha, at Charlwood's. 



8.— (ENOTHERA 8ALICIFOLIA, Dm/ THE WILLOW-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 

STMoinriBi. — GB. elata, Kunth. (E. cnanpes, Hort. Bmrol. Uaoeolate, ecate, nearly entire, laUier pUoee, thickUh, Stameni and 

Onagrm Knntluana, SpaeK. piitil equal in length to the corolla. Lobes of ttigma oblong-linear, 

Vakxbtt.— (E. 2 nndnlato, Hart. (E. odorate, Tar. Hort. large, thickish. Capsule oblong, tetragonal, ValTes linear, with red 

SpKinc Cbaractxe.— Stem tall, simple, angular. Leaves oblong- nerves. — (G. Don.) 



Dbsc&iftion, &o. — A tall, handsome species, growing to the height of two feet or three feet, or more, with 
pale, yellow flowers. The leaves are long, and somewhat fleshy ; and the capsules, which are four-winged, are 
ornamental, firom their valves having red nerves. This species is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 
1824. Seeds may be procured at Mr. Charlwood^s, and they should be sown on a slight hotbed, in September, 
if they are wanted to flower in June. They may also be sown in the open ground in May, in which case they 
will not flower before August or September. Thb kind of (Enoikera is tall, and rather untidy in its habits of 
growth ; there should therefore be three stakes forming a triangle at the bottom, and fastened together at top, 
put over each patch, to tie the plants to. This may be considered as a true Evening Primrose, as the 
flowers expand only at night, and shrivel up before morning. Its leaves are much thicker and more fleshy than 
those of any of the other kinds. (E. talid/oliay and the three foUowings pecies, are frequently marked as bienniab 
in botanical works, but they may be grown as annuals. 



0.— <ENOTHERA 6RANDIFL0RA, AU. THE LARGE-FLOWERED EVENING PRIMROSE. 



Stuohtmb. — CB. biennis, war. giandifloim, Lindl. (B. tuaveoleni, 
D€^f. Onagra vulgaris, var. Spach. 
Enauvmo Bot. Mag. t. 2068 ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1604. 



Spicoig CmAMAcnau — ^Pnbeseent Stem sinqiLe. Leaves laneeolate, 
ranotelj toothed. Stamens deflexed. Petals laige, obooidate. Capsule 
sessile, cjlindrieaL — (6. Don.) 



Dbbcription, &c. — ^A plant, growing about two feet high, with large, bright, yellow, solitary flowers, which 
spring firom the axils of the leayes. This species, which is a natiye of North America, introduced in 1778, must 

H 
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not be oonfonnded with the (E, ffrandiflora of Ruiz and Pavon, a South American perennial species, with very 
large white flowers^ and which has been since called (E. taraafoeifolia. Seeds of the 3rellow (E. ^randifhra may 
be procured at Charlwood's. The seeds should be sown in autumn as soon as the^ are ripe in the open ground, 
if the plants are wished to flower in June. If the seeds are not sown in the open ground till March or April, the 
plants will not flower before August or September. The best way of obtuning fine plants when the sowing has 
been neglected till spring, is to sow the seeds in pots in a hotbed in March or April, and to turn the plants out 
in May, taking care^ in transplanting them, not to break the ball of earth round the roots. 



10.— (ENOTHERA MOLLISSIMA, Lin. THE SOFTEST EVENING PRIMROSE. 



SYHOHTiac. — CE. noetuniA, WWd, 

Sntanc Gbaractkr. — Stem branched. Leaves Unoeolate, a UtUe 
undulated, lepandly-toothed, and elothed with soft down. Petals 
obovate, entize, ihorter than the alyx. Stamens and pistil hardly the 



length of the petals. Lobes of stigma, filiform. Ciqwale cylindrieal, 
stiiated, rtrj long, downy, somewhat tetragonal, a little thickened at 
the apex. — (G. Don.) 



Dbscriftion, &c. — ^This species strongly resembles the common biennial Evening Primrose {(E. biennia) in 
its habit of growth. Its flowers are yellow when they first expand, but they change to red as they fade. The 
plant is a native of Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and Chili, where it grows wild in the fields. It was introduced 
in 1733. Seeds may be had in any seed-shop. 



11.— OENOTHERA LINEARIS, Michof. THE LINEAR-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 
Snawic CmARAcmau — Plant slender, puhesoent. Leayes linear, entire. Capsules on longish stripes, roundish, tetngonal, villous.— ^G. Dm,) 



Dbsobiption, &c. — A native of Upper Carolina, growing a foot high, with very narrow leaves, and yellow 
flowers. Introduced in 1822. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's. 



12.— (ENOTHERA TRILOBA, NtUt. THE THREE-LOBED EVENING PRIMROSE. 



STMomniBs. — CE. rhizocaipa, Spreng. LaTauada Nnttalliana, 
Spaoh, 

EvoRATiNo. — Hot. Msg. t. 2566. 

Snscinc CHARAcnai. — Stemless. Leaves intoruptedly pinnatifid. 



toothed, glabrous. Petals oborate, slightly 3-lobed at the apex, the 
middle lobe mucronate. Cspsules almost 4- winged, large, sessile at the 
root. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers are of a pale yellow, and are very sweet-scented in the evening. They are 
remarkable for the length of the tube of the calyx, which often exceeds two inches, and for springing from the 
root ; they are at first produced without any footstalk, and growing to the crown of the root, but under cultivar 
tion^ after the flowers have dropped, stems bearing the capsules rise about two inches. Dr. Sims, in the Botanical 
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Moffiutiney calls this species the Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose, from the leaves lesemhling those of the 
Dandelion, but this name has been since given to another species. The leaves all spring from the root. This 
species was first discovered in 1819 in the arid prairies of the Red Biver^ in North America, by Professor Nnttall, 
who gave seeds of it, with the name attached, to Robert Barclay, Esq., Bury Hill, in whose collection it flowered 
in September 1824. The name of triloba alludes to the petals, which are slightly three-lobed. We do not know 
where seeds are to be procured of this very singular species. 



FLOWERS REDDISH. 



ld.-(ENOTHERA DENSIFLORA, LmdL THE CLOSE- FLOWERED (ENOTHERA. 



Syvohtmb. — ^Boudn^alJA Dooglafii, Spach. 
EHOKAynve. — Bot. Reg. t. 1593. 

Specific Charactbr. — The whole plant woolly. Learcs linear- 
knceokte, fle88ile,ticaiiunate, toothed. Branchlets with nxmll ooiTmhi 



of flowen, liamg firom the axils of the leases. Ovaiy cylindrical, with 
very short bracteas. Sepah tab-ooloiiied, nnooth within. Petah 
hilobed, obtaae. Stamens four, shorter ones fertile ; four longer ones 
often: sterile. — (Lindl.) 



D:68CBiPTX0N, &0. — ^This very remarkable plant bears but little resemblance to the other kinds of (EnotherOy 
and certainly it has only its singularity to recommend it. The colour of its flowers is a reddish-lilac^ or rather 
dirty rose-colour, and they are so small that they are almost hidden by the leaves. ^' Its peculiar habit,'' says 
Dr. Lindley, ^^ arises from each of the axillary buds of the main stem, which usually produce a single flower, 
being developed into a short branch, that itself bears flowers in the axilla of its leaves." — {BoU Reg. t. 1593.) 
It is a native of New California, from which country seeds were sent by Douglas in 1831. It ripens seeds 
abundantly, and they may be purchased at Charlwood's, and in most other seed-shops. It is quite hardy, and 
requires no particular care in its cultivation. 



14.— (ENOTHERA HUMIFUSA, Nutt. THE TRAILING EVENING PRIMROSE. 



STMOimaB.— (E. condnna, D. Don, BoisduTalia condnna, Spaeh. 
ExGBATnfOB* — Bot. Reg. t. 1829, and oxafy. 5, in Plate 8 ; Brit. 
Flow. Gard. 2nd Series, t. 183 ; and our^. 11, in Pkte 8. 

Spwxnc Chaxactbi..— Clothed with hairs. Stem prostrate. Leares 



oTal at the hase, shaiply pointed, toothed. Flowei^spikes terminal, and 
surrounded with leaves. Calyx of the tuhe slender, and twioe as long 
as the ovary. Petals bilohed, veined, longer than the stamens. Lobes 
of the stigmas forming a small cross. Capsules prismatic.— ^Ztnci/.) 



Desgaiftion, &g. — A pretty little hardy annual with trailing stems, and small hairy leaves. Its flowers are 
flesh-coloured when exposed to much light, but in the shade they become of a beautiful pink. The tube of the 
flower is of a deep rose-colour. The species is a native of North America, and was discovered by Dr. Baldwin 
on the sea coast near Cumberland, in Florida. Introduced in 1824. (E. candnnoy D. Don, figured in Sweeft 
British Flower Garden^ is supposed to be the same species ; but as the two figures are somewhat difierent, and 
as Professor Don states that the plant which his figure was taken from, was raised from seeds brought from Chili 
by Mr. Hugh Cumming, we have copied both figures in our Plate 8. Both names are in Charlwood's Seed 
Catalogue. 
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GENUS II. 



GODETIA, Spaeh. THE GODETIA. 



ff 



Lin. Syit. OOTANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 



Gbh 



CHABAcm.-^Limb of the caljz reflezed. Otptnle opening at the uglet. Placenta penUtent. Stamens all alike. Chalasa of the 

•eed crowned round the maigin by a fnDise.~^Spaeh,) 



DsscBiFnoN, &c. — ^This new genus, as we have already observed, we have followed Dr. Lindley in adopting. 
It contains all the species with purple flowers, which Dr. Lindley informs us will not mix with the yellow- 
flowered kinds so as to form hybrids. The two kinds are indeed obviously distinct to the unbotanical observer, 
not only from the difference in the colour of their flowers, but from the circumstance of the purple kinds not 
closing up their petals in the sunshine, and thus forfeiting aU title to the name of Evening Primrose. The 
botanical difference is, as we before observed, so minute as to be only peroeiyable by the aid of a powerful 
microscope. 



l.—GODETIA PURPUREA. THE PURPLE GODETIA. 



STUOKYxts.— (Enotbera purpnna, CurtU. (E. humilis, Don, 
Godetia Willdenoiriana, Spach. 

Emoravimo. — Bot. Mag. t. 352. 

SpKinc Charactsr. — Plant glaacescent. Leayes lanceolate, atte- 
nuated at both ends, bluntish ; tube of calyx short. Petals oborate, 



erennlated. Stamens and pistil exserted, mnch shorter than the corolla. 
Lobes of stigma thick, short, dark puiple. Anthers yellow. Capsole 
QTate, triqnetrons, sessile, angular, pilose. Seeds irr^ularly angular, 
and covered with dots when examined with a lens.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This species grows to the height of two feet ; its leaves are of a very glaucous or bluish 
green, and its flowers of a reddish purple. It is also remarkable for the reddish hue of its stems, and the very 
dark purple of the lobes of its stigma. It is a native of the north-west coast of North America, whence the seeds 
were sent to Kew, in 1791. It has always been a favourite in our gardens, and is yet perhaps more common 
than any of the other purple-flowered kinds. Its seeds are to be procured in every seed-shop ; and they should 
be sown in March, April, or May, according to the time they are wanted to flower. Perhaps the best time to 
sow them is in. April, or the beginning of May, in which case they will flower in June or July, according to the 
warmth of the season, or the nature of the situation. It may be observed that, though seeds sown in March will 
certainly be earlier in flower than those sown in April or May, the diflerence will not be equal to the difierence 
in the time of sowing ; that is to say, seeds sown a month earlier will not be in flpwer more than a fortnight 
earlier, and in some cases not so much. All ttie Godetias require a dry soil, not too rich ; and indeed the poorer 
the soil is, the brighter will be the colours of the flowers — ^though if it be very poor, the foliage will not be good. 
The seeds may be sown in the manner directed for those of Flos Adonis^ but not too thin, as many of the seeds are 
alway? bad ; and besides they are frequently destroyed by insects. When they come up they should be thinned 
out, so as to leave about five or six plants in every patch of six inches in diameter ; and the plants tajcen out may 
be transplanted. 
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2._G0DETIA ROMANZOVII, Spadi. ROMANZOW8 GODETIA. 



Stvohthb. — (Enochem BomaazoTii, Ledsbowr. 

£jirHUTnMN.~Bot. R«g. t. 562 ; and our fig, 10, in Pkta 8. 

SnoFic CiumAcmB. — GUtaeoui. Stem erect. LeaTet lanceolate- 
oblong, mncranate, tapering into the petiole. Tube of calyx very 
abort. Limb one-half ahorter than the eoroUa. Petala broad-obovate, 



crennlated. Stamens much ahorter than the corolla. Anthera green. 
Stigmaa nearly aeaaile, enclosed, dark purple. Capsule obiong-cylin- 
drical, somewhat tetragonal, pilose. Seeds hoary, and rather acaly 
when examined with a lena. — (D. Dan.) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers are small, but of a rich dark bluish colour ; and the leaves are of a glaucous 
hue. The stigma is much shorter than in any of the other kinds, and of so very dark a purple, as to look almost 
black. The growth of the plant is also rather different from that of the other kinds ; the stem is decumbent, but 
it has numerous '^ soft, flexile, ascending branches." This species is a native of the north-west coast of North 
America, where it was discovered by Ghamisso, who found and named the Eschscholtzia, during the same voyage. 
The specific name of this Godetia was given in honour of the Russian minister, Count Romanzow, at whose 
expense the expedition under Captain Kotzebue, with which Chamisso sailed, was sent out. The seeds of the 
Oodetia Romanzovii were sent to Moscow in 1817; fti^cL soon afterwards some were forwarded to England, and 
sown in the Botanic Gburden, Chelsea, where the plant flowered for the first time in this country in 1820. It is 
now common in all the nurseries, and its seeds may be had in every seed-shop. It is quite hardy, and only 
requires the same treatment as G. purpurea. 



3.— g6DETIA DECUMBENS, Spaeh. THE DECUMBENT GODETIA. 



SYHoimiB. — (E. decumbens, Doug, 

BsfORATiKas Bot. Mag. t. 2889; Bot Reg. t. 1221. 

SraciFic Chjjuctsr. — Leaves glancons, quite entire, pubescent. 



lower ones broadly ovate ; upper ones ovate-lanceolate. Petals emar- 
ginate, crenulated. Stigmas purple, witb reflexed segments. Capsule 
bluntly tetragonal, tapering from tbe base, villous.-^ G. Dan.) 



Dbscrifhon, &c. — This species has hairy glaucous leaves, and small purple flowers of no great beauty. It 
is a native of Califomia, and was introduced by Douglas in 1837* To a botanist it is interesting, because its 
stigmas differ greatly in form from all its allies ; but it is scarcely worth cultivating as an ornamental flower, 
when so many much handsomer can be procured. Seeds may be had at Mr. Charlwood's ; they should be sown<, 
and afterwards treated in the same manner as directed for G. purpurea. 



4.— GODETIA ROSEO-ALBA. THE ROSE AND WHITE GODETIA. 



Stxon YMBs. ^-O. Lehmanuia, Spaeh, (Enothera roseo-alba, Beml. 
CE. amosna, Lehm. 

Ehoeavihgs. — Brit. Flow. Oard. t. 268 ; and owrjig. 8, in Plate 8. 
SpBcific CaAEACTBa. — Pubescent. Stem round. Leaves lanceo. 



late, bluntish, slightly toothedi glaucous. Petals three times longer 
th«n the calyx, obovate, slightly emaiginate, undulatbly crenated, 
capsule cylindrically tetragonal. Lobes of stigma semicylindrical.— 
(G. Dan.) 



Description, &c. — ^A very beautiful species, with very delicate whitish petals deepening into rose at the base ; 
and each petal marked in the centre with a rich reddish-purple blotch. It is rather remarkable that the native 
country of this beautiful plant is not known ; some botanists supposing it to come from North America, and some 
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firom Nepaul ! ! The latter appears very improbable, as no other species of the genus has ever been found in 
India. It was sent to England from G^ermany, in 1827 ; And it appears most probable, as is suggested in Sweets 
BriiUh Flower Garden^ that it is a hybrid, originated in Germany. GodeHa biflrotUj commonly called (Enotkera 
In/rons^ is a hybrid raised in the London Horticultural Societ/s Garden, between G. roeeo-aJhc^ and G. Lindley- 
ana. The seeds of both G. roeeo-alba and G. h^nme are to be procured in erery seed-shop ; and the plants will 
require the same culture as directed for G. pwrpurea. Professor Don, in Sweet m BrUieh Flower Garden^ has 
called another species (E. hifrone^ but it is a biennial and has yellow flowers ; and besides, we do not know where 
seeds of it are to be met with. The seeds commonly sold under the name of (E. l^front^ are those of Godelia 
hifroniy the hybrid we have above mentioned. 



1^.— GODETIA QUADRIVULNERA, Spoidk. THE FOUR-SPOTTED GODETIA. 



Syvontmb. — (Eaoihen qiudriTulnen, DougL 
BiroEATiiio.-*Bot. Beg. t. 1119. 



LeaYM linetf-lancooUte, tome^tt denticulated, pabemlooi. Petals 
with CTBinilated maiyni. Gapaole tetngonal, attenuated at the apex. 



SpBcinc CHAKAcm.. — Stem dedinate, branched, weak, paberoloos. ! ▼illoiii. — (G. D<m») 



Description, &g. — A pretty little flower, of a ]>ale lilac, marked with spots of a reddish lilac of a much 
darker colour. The plant has slender stems, and small leaves. It is a native of the north-west coast of North 
America, where it was found by Douglas growing on the banks of streams, in 1826. From its delicate habit of 
growth, it is a very good kind for growing in a pot, as it will become ^^ a dense tuft of stems, about six inches 
high, which are almost covered with leaves, and elegant lilac flowers." — (Bot, Reg, 1119.) When sown in the 
open border, it may be treated Hke G. purpurea^ but from its low habit of growth it will not require much 
thinning, as it must be grown in masses to produce a proper effect. This species does well sown in September, 
either in pots in a slight hotbed, or in the open ground to stand through the winter and to flower early in spring. 



6.— GODETIA LINDLEYANA, 5jwm*. DR. LINDLEY'S GODETIA. 



Syhonyme. — (Enothera Lindleyii, D^uglmt, 

EHGaAYiNOB. — Bot. Mag. t. 2832. 

SpKinc Charactbr.— Stem ascending, diffuse, branched. Leaves 



linear>laneeolate, quite entire, glabrous. Gi^ales round, elongated, 
a4nite, laiger than the leaves. Petals entire, two-coloured. — (Douglas.) 



Description, &c. — A very handsome species of Godetioy very closely resembling G. qtiodrivulnera^ but with 
larger flowers, and growing a foot or eighteen inches high. Its capsule is also smooth, instead of fuirowed, and 
its leaves are on short footstalks. It is a native of the north-west coast of North America, where it was found 
by Douglas in 1826, growing in a dry open situation. It is quite hardy, and if the seeds (which are to be procured 
in all the seed-shops) are sown in March or April, it will come into flower in June, and will continue flowering 
till killed by frost. As it requires a dry soil and an open situation, it is not suitable for sowing in small dose 
gardens full of trees, the soil in which is generally rich and damp. It does best in a poor soil ; as, where the soil 
is rich, the colours become so faint as to make the flowers look almost like those of 6. roeeo-^tlhay or G. hiMnu, 
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7.— GODBTIA TENELLA, SjHich. THE DELICATE GODETIA. 



STMommK. — CBnothen teoelk, Cav, 
£NGaATi3io.—Dot. Mig. t. 2424. 

Spbcific Charactkr. — Stem briDched, erect Leaxres linear, spa- 
tokte. Petals obovate^ rather retuse, violaceous. Stjrle longer than 



the stamens, which an end, but much shorter than th» petak.. Seg- 
ments of stigma narrow, short. Capsule farrowed, cylindrical, curved, 
downy, longer than the brscteas. — (G. Don.) 



Dkscription, &c. — Rather a pretty species, with glaucous leaves, and purple flowers. It seldom grows 
more than six inches or eight inches high, and is rather tender, being a native of Chili. It was introduced in 
1823. The kind called in the seed-shops (EnotAera tenuifolioy differs so very little from this species, that it 
appears only a variety. Both kinds should not be sown till the latter end of April or May, as cold winds would 
injure the delicate young plants. They will begin to flower in July, and will continue flowering till killed by frost. 



8.-^GODBTIA VIMINEA, Spaeh. THE TWIGGY GODETIA. 



SYHoinriiB.^-<Enothera viminea. 
EnGaAvmo. — Bet Mag. t. 2873. 
SnciFic CiuiucTKR. — Stem erect and glabrous, with long, slender, 



rod-like branches. Leaves lanceolate, glaucous, entire. Capsules cy- 
lindrical, attenuated, fuirowed, pubescent — {Douglas.) 



Description, &c. — This is a very distinct species. It grows three or four feet high, with a " pale, almost 
white, and polished" stem, and numerous long slender branches. The flowers are rather large, of a pale purple or 
Klac, with long yellow anthers, and a deep rich purple stigma. It was found by Douglas in the Califomian 
prairies, flowering in dry situations in April ; but in the low moist meadows, near the rivers, it flowered all the 
summer. In the dry ground, the plant was comparatively small, but its flowers were highly coloured ; and in 
the low moist ground, the plant, though it had paler flowers, grew so large and strong, that Dr. Lindley calls it 
a sort of woody annual. It was introduced in 1826. It is perfectly hardy, and may be sown at almost any 
season. If sown in September, it will flower very early in spring, and if sown in spring, it will flower in about 
two months after sowing. In rich soil, it grows very large and strong, and requires abundance of room. 

An these kinds of Godetia are generally called (Enotherat in the seed-shops ; but the common specific names 
are the same as those here given. AU the purchaser has to do, therefore, in case of any difficulty occurring, is 
to change the name of Godetia into (EnotherOy when any species is asked for. 



9.— GODETIA RUBICUNDA, itnrf. THE RUDDY GODETIA. 



Ewoiuviifos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1856 ; and our>^. 3, in Plate 8. 

Spmnc GiiAXACTBa. — Erect. Leaves linear-lanceolate, slightly 
toothed, green. Petals roundish or wedge-shapedt undulate, of one 
colour. Alteniate stamens less than the others. Anthers of a fiery 



red, but yellow at the apex, where they are turned back. Stigmas 
pallid. Capsules linear, sessiloj truncated. Seeds elongated and 
wedge-shaped.-^ Lindl,) 



Description, &c. — A very showy q)ecies, with a branching stem, growing about two feet high, and perhaps 
the handsomest of all the kinds of (Godetia. The flowers are large, and of a glowing ruddy hue, deepening into 
flame-colour in the centre. The stamens are also flame-colour, recurved and tipped with yellow ; and the stigma is 
laige and nearly white. This very handsome flower was introduoed by Douglas, who sent its seeds home from 
Oalifomia, in 1835. It is quite hardy, and though so reomtly introduoed, its seeds ripen in saoh abondanoe, thai 
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they are to be found in eyery seed-shop. As it is rather tall-growing, it will, in confined situations, look better 
if tied up than if left loose. It is, however, of a very robust habit ; and if allowed plenty of air and room, it 
will be found strong enough to stand alone. 



10.— GODETIA LEPIDA, LiiM. THE PRETTY GODETIA. 



ENomATxiras.— Bot. Reg. 1 1849 ; and wafig* 4, in PUte 8. 
Sracxnc Charactbe. — En«t. Lmtm oTate-linceoUtOj entire. 
Petals rabihomboid, obtuielj dentienlated. Stament one-tUrd ahorter 



than the petili, the alternate onea ahorter than the othera. Oapaolee 
aeasile ; oyifte-oblong, haiiy.^Liiutf.) 



Description, &c.— A pretty flower, a native of California, introduced by Doughs in 1835. It is remark- 
able for the dark spots on the upper part of its petals, and for the rich dark purple of its stigma ; its capsules are 
short and hairy ; and its leaves, which are of a bluish green, are also covered with a kind of down. The pbmt 
grows about a foot high ; and its seeds may be procured in every seed-shop. It is more suitable for small 
gardens than G. rubicunda^ on account of its more compact habit of growth ; and where sown in lai^ patches, 
and each plant after thinning allowed sufBident room to spread, it forms a dense mass of flowers, and is very 
ornamental. 



11.— GODETIA VINOSA, lAndL THE WINE-STAINED GODETIA. 

alternate atamena leaa. Anthera crimaon, yellowish at the summit. 
Tube of the caljz not more than on&.thinl the length of the iimb. 
Seeda of a dark brown and self-coloured.— (Liiid/.) 



Bmoiutiiiob — ^Bot. Reg. t. 1880 ; and our^. 1, in Plate 8- 
Sraanc CHARAcnou — ^Erect. Leaves linear-oblong, snbdentated, 
gkbrons. Petals roundish, wedge-shaped, undulated, without blotches ; 



Description, &c. — A plant somewhat resembling G. nMcunda in its habit of growth, but diflering in being 
much more slender. The flowers are white, slightly tinted with a reddish lilac, as though stained with port 
wine. It was introduced at the same time as G. rtUncunda and G. Upida ; and, like those plants, it is a native 
of Califomia. AU these plants are quite hardy, and very ornamental ; and they may all be sown in September 
to flower early in spring ; in March, to flower in May ; and in May to flower in July and August. G. tmom 
requires the same treatment as G. rubicunda ; but being of a more slender habit of growth, it should always 
have some support. 



GENUS III. 
CLARKIA, PvTzh. THE CLARKIA. 



^^^^^^^■^(^■^iWM^'*'WVM«MMA^^V^^AMM^lA^lA«« 



Lin, SytU OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gnnuc Ghaiuctcr. — limb of the calyx 4-parted. Petals 4, tripartite. Gapsule 4-celled. Seeds not pappous. 



1.— CLARKIA POLCHELLA, Furth. THE FAIR CLARKIA. 



EiioKAvnicM.^Bot. Mag. t. 2918 ; Bot. Beg. t. 1100 ; and our>^. 
1, in Pkte 9. 
Vamsty.— idC. p. 2. alba. Hort., our>1^. 2, in Plate 9. 



Spbcifxc CHAKAcm. — ^Leavea linear. Petals deeplj 3-lobed.— 
(6. ZIon.) 



DssoBiPTiON, &0. — ^This pretty annual was first discovered by Captains Lewis and Ghirke, in 1803, though 
it was not introduced into England till 1826. In 1803, when Jefferson was president of the United States, he 
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propoeed to Congress to send some competent persons to ascend the Missouri, cross tlie Stony Mountains, and 
explore the western part of North America. The persons chosen were, Lewis, who had been two years private 
secretary to Jeffmon, and William Clarke, both of whom received captains' conmiissions before their departure. 
The expedition occupied three years, and was very successful ; and during the course of it, the Clarkia was 
discovered by Captain Clarke, and dried specimens of it were sent to Pursh, the naturalist, who described and 
figured it in his Flora of North America. No seeds were however collected, and nothing more was heard of the 
Clarkia in England till 1826, when it was again discovered, and seeds of it sent home, by Douglas. It was one 
of the first Califomian annuals imported. The Clarkias may be sown like the Godetias, in September, March, 
and May ; and they require the same treatment. Clarkia pulchella looks very well mixed with mignonette. In 
this case, the seeds should not be sown in patches, but a bed of rather poor soil should be levelled, and sown all 
over thinly with Clarkia, and then with mignonette. When the plants come up, both kinds should be thinned 
out so as to leave the plants about two inches apart and not more, all over the bed ; and when they come into 
flower they will form a rich mass, and have a very pretty e£Fect, the bushiness of the mignonette hiding the 
naked stalks of the Clarkia. 



2.— CLARKIA ELEGANS, Douglas. THE ELEGANT CLARKIA. 



ENdUTiMos Bot. Mag. t. 3592 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1575 ; Brit. Flow. 

Gard. Second Series, t. 209 ; and our^. 3, in Plate 9. 

SYHommB Phftofttoma Douglatii, Spach. 

Yamietiks.— C e. 2. rosea Hort.; our fig. 4, in Plate 9, has the 
flowers of a pale brick •red, rather than rose-coloivr. It is very handsome. 



C e. Zfi. pi. Hort. has the flowers semi-doable. 

SpKiric Chabactbk. — ^Leares ovate, dentated and entire. Stem 
glaucous and branching. Petals rhomboid, undivided. Stigma 
pubescent, ovary hairy. — {Lindl.) 



Description, &c. — This elegant flower was introduced by Douglas firom California, in 1832. It is rather 
different in its habit from C. pulchella^ as it produces its flowers on a long raceme ; the raceme growing longer, 
and expanding fresh flowers at the top, as those below drop and giye place to ripe capsules. Clarkia dega/M 
may be sown in April or May, and will continue in full beauty and continually opening fresh flowers from July 
to October. Its seeds may be procured at every seed-shop. 



3.— CLARKIA RHOMBOIDEA, Doug. THE RHOMBOID CLARKIA. 



SyvoimiB. — C. gauroides, HorL 

Emgeavimgs. — Bot. Reg. t. 1981 ; Brit. Flow. Gard., Second Series, 
t. 379 ; and our fig. 5, in Plate 9. 



Spbcific CHAaACTSR. — Petals entire, rhomboid. Leaves lanceolate. 
(G. Dan.) 



Descriptions, &c. — ^This species is easily distinguished from the other kinds by the shape of its petals. It 
has slender stems, and grows from one foot to two feet high. It was discovered by Douglas at the same time as 
C. puMuUoy and hb description of it was published in Sir W. J. Hooker's North American Flora ; but he did 
not send seeds of it home till his last expedition, and these being found among some of his seed-papers in 1836, 
they were sown in the Horticultural Society's Garden, and produced flowers. Mr. Douglas discovered another 
species of Clarkia at the same time, of which he was unable to procure seeds, but which he named C. unguicidala^ 
the clawed CLirkia ; this species has not yet been introduced. The seeds of Clarkia rhomboidea^ under the name 
of Clarkia gantraidei^ may be had at Charlwood's Covent Garden, Cartei^s Holbom, and most other seed-shops. 
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Carter haa the names of three other kinds of Clarkia, one large-flowered, and two fringed varietiea of C« jmlckeUoy 
hat we haye never heard of them anywhere else, and do not know what thej are. 

Clarkia rhonMekOy Dr. Lindley obeerres, ^^ la interesting in a botanical point of view, on aooonnt of its 
flowers indicating the nearest approach yet known among the Onagraoeons plants to the indefinite stamens of the 
MyrtaoesB." 



GENUS IV. 
EUCHARIDIUM, Fisch. et Mey. 



Oninuo GHAHACTBu^Tubo of the caljz abote the oTtrium, elongated, filiform, with a foiir>parted deciduous limb. Petalt four, clawed, trilUU 
Stamens four. Stigma two-lobed. Capsule four-celled, four^yalved, dehiscent. Seeds numerous. — {Fiich, ei Mejf9r.) 



1.— EUCHARIDIUM CONCINNUM, F%9eh. et Meyer. THE NEAT EUCHARIDIUM. 

EifciuTmae.— Bot. Mag. t 3589; Bot Reg. t. 1962 ; and our^. 6, in Plate 9. 
Specific Chaiucteb.— Jhibetcent. Leaves petiolate, ovate, entire. Flowers axillary, solitary. 



Dbsobiftion, &c. — A pretty and very neat little plant, growing about six or eight inches high, and flowering 
freely. It was found near the Russian colony of Ross in New California, and sent to the London Horticultural 
Society from St. Petersburg in 1836. Seeds may be procured of Mr. Charlwood, and at Mr. Henderson's 
nursery, Pine Apple Place, Edgeware Road, where our drawing was made in the autumn of 1838. The plant, 
from its neat and compact habit of growth, is well adapted for growing in a pot, or in a small garden, and the 
seeds may be sown at any period of the spring or summer, as they will generally flower at any time in six weeks 
after sowing. 



GENUS V. 
GAURA, Lin. THE GAURA. 

Lin. Sytt. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gmnuc CRAmAcriB. — Iamb of calyx departed. Petals four. Ovary 3-4-Bided, one-oeUed. Seeds naked. 



1.--GAURA TRIPETALA, Cav. THE THREE-PETALLED GAURA. 



Synomtmi.— G. hezandra, Or^ga. 

SpEaFic CBARAcmu — Leaves lanceolatO'linear, a little toothed. 



Flowen hezandrous. Sepals three, deflezed. Petals three, roae-eokmred, 
obovate-oblong, unilatersl, ascending. 



Description, &c— A half-hardy annual, with whitish flowers, that turn pink as they fade. It is a natiTe 
of Mexico, introduced in 1804. It is very inferior in beauty to the perennial species of Ganra, and is only 
deserving of cultiration where there is abundance of zoom. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's. They shomld be 
sown in May, and will flower in August. 
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GENUS VI. 



LOPEZIA, Cm. THE LOPEZIA. 



^0^l^^^^^^0*^^0t0^0^0*f^^^^^^0*^^>^m^*^^^^^^>^ 



Lin. S^L MONANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 

OniKUG CaAmAcna. —Limb of the calyx foiir-pftrtod. Petals four, irregular. Stamens two, only one of which is fertile* Capsule sahgiobose, 

fouivoelled. — (6. Don.) 



1.— LOPEZIA RACEMOSA, Cav. THE BRANCHING LOPEZIA. 



Ek^tiko. — Bot. Mag. t. 254. 

SYNoifTMB. — ^L. Mexjcana, Jaeq, 

Sracmc Cvaractie. — Leaves alternate, ovate-lanceoUte, seriated, 



tapering to the base. Racemes terminating the branches. Bneteas 
much shorter than the pedicels. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A slender plant, terminating in a branched raceme of rety small pinkish flowers. The 
petals of the flowers are very narrow, and one of them is darker than the others. The capsales are small and 
roond, and they look rather pretty, hanging like Bangle berries on their long footstalks. The plant is a natiye of 
Mexico, and was introduced in 1792. Seeds may be procured in any seed-shop, and if sown in March or April, 
they win flower in September and October. The Lopezia is a dangerous plant to grow in a hotbed, as in that 
case it is generally attacked by the red spider (Acarus teliarius). 



2.— LOPEZIA CORONATA, Andr. THE CROWNED LOPEZIA. 



EiMBATiNo. — Bot. Rep. 551. 

Syxovtiik.— L. MeTJrana ; var. coronata, Dee. 

Spwine CHAXAcnfe. — ^Plant ^brous. Bfanehes angnlar. Lesres 



alteoukte, ovmte^ mimted, ittennated at the base, 
to pediods. — {G. Don,) 



Biaeteaa exeeeding 



Dbsoriftion, &t. — The flowers of this kind of Lopeada (which is also a native of Mexico, introduced in 1804) 
a-e larger and consequently handsomer than those of L. raeemoM ; but they have the same disadvantages. They 
are too tender to stand the winter, or bear to be sown very early in spring in the open ground ; and if raised in a 
hotbed, they are almost sure to be attacked by the red spider ; which not only destroys the beauty oi their leaves, 
but will infest every other plant in the hotbed. The Lopesias are ako undesirable plants to grow in a small 
garden, from the great length of time (generaUy five or six months) which elapses between the time of sowing 
the seeds and the flowering of the plants ; and firom their flowers appearing so veiy late in the season, that they 
can only display their beauty a short time before they are destroyed by frost. 



i2 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LOASACE^. 

Embntul CRiiRACTvm.^-Cal7Z laperior, five-cleft. Petals five, cacullate. Stuneiu perigyoous, or partly adelphous. Styles combiDed. Plaoentu 

parietal. Fniit capsular, or succulent. — (G. Don.) 



GENUS I. 
LOASA, Adan. THE LOASA. 



Lin. SpiL POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRIA, OR POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA 

GniRic CBAiucTBft. — Tube of the calyx not twiated, limb fire- 
parted. Petals ten ; fire outer ones cucullate, five inner ones scale- 
fonned, bearing two sterile filaments innde. Outer series of stamens 



sterile and free; inner ones disposed in five bundles, but distinct. 
Capsule one-celled, but three- valved at the apex. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — The flowers of the plants belonging to this genus axe so ornamental, that the plants 
would be general favourites were it not for their stings, which are much worse than those of the nettle. Great 
confusion exists respecting the different species of Loasa, some botanists giving to almost every species the name 
of some other species as a s7non3rme, though the plants, when seen together, appear quite distinct. The fact is, 
all the Loasas assume very different appearances according to the kind of soil in which they are grown. Seeds 
sown in rich ground produce plants differing not only in the size, but in the colour of the flower, firom plants 

* 

produced by seeds out of the same seed-pods, sown in poor ground ; and the specimens thus raised have occa- 
sionally appeared so different, that some botanists have taken them for distinct species. It is probable, however, 
that all the yellow-flowered kinds are varieties of one or two species — probably of L. nUida and L. Placei — and 
that L. alha is a variety of L. nitida. L. incana is described by Dr. Graham as a perennial and suffiniticose, 
and therefore we have omitted it in our described species, though we may here mention that its flowers are white, 
and its leaves covered with a kind of mealiness, which makes them look as though they were powdered. The plant 
called Locua hterituiy or L. aurantiaca in the nurseries and seed-shops, is probably not a Loasa at all ; or, at any 
rate, as it is a tall climbing plant, it can hardly be the Loata lateritia described as almost stemless by Dr. Amott 
in Cheek's Edinburgh Journal. This description was taken by Dr. Amott from the MS. notes of Dr. Gillies, 
who was well acquainted with South American plants, as he resided for many years at Mendoza at the foot of 
the Andes, and thence made frequent excursions across the Cordilleras to the shores of the Pacific on the one 
side, and across the Pampas to the Atlantic on the other. All the plants belonging to the genus Loasa have the 
tube of the calyx not twisted, but the plant called Loasa lateritia has the tube of the calyx twisted, and indeed 
strongly marked with spiral ribs. These spiral ribs form one of the distinctive marks of the genus Caiophera 
Preslf so that probably the true name of the plant in question may eventually be found to be Caiophara putucM^ 



.* 
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the Blummbaehia punieea of Mr. Q. Don, and the Loasapunieea of Ruiz and Pavon. As, however, the plant 
is now generally known by the name of Loaua kUeritia in the seed-shops, and as it has been called so by 
Dr. Lindley (Bot. Reg. 1838, fol. 22), we shall describe it by that name in the following page. 



1 — LOASA NITIDA, Lam. THE SHINING LOASA, or CHILIAN NETTLE PLANT. 



Emgratiiigs. — ^Brit Flow. Osrd., Second Series, t. 196; Bot. Mag. 
t. 2372. 
Yakiktt. — L. n. 2. tricolor, G. Don, ayn. L. tricolor, Bot. Reg. t. 667. 



Specipic CnARACTca. — Prostrate. LeaTea cordate-lobate, dentated, 
shining aboTe, upper onea aeiaile. Pedandea axillary.— (Zram.) 



Description, &c. — The flowers of this species are yellow, and the leaves of a bright shining green. The 
flowers of the variety have rather more red in them, but the difference is very trifling. The stem is covered with 
long rigid hairs, which have each ^^a small bag or vesicle at the base, containing the liquor for transfusion through 
the sting when in action." This liquid stings severely, and the burning pain it occasions continued generally for 
a week or ten days, and the red mark often remains for weeks and even months. Likua nitida is a native of 
Chili, and was introduced in 1822. In its native country it grows wild among rocks ; and if grown in England 
in a poor sandy soil, it will have slender stems, which lie upon the ground, and very richly coloured flowers ; but 
if grown in rich soil, the stem will bti strong and upright, and the flowers pale. Seeds of both L. nitida and 
L. tricolor are common in the seed-shops ; and if sown in the open ground in May, they will flower in July, and 
continue in flower till September or October. 



2.— LOASA PLACEI, Lindi. MR. PLACE'S LOASA. 



EMcaATiHoa.— Bot. Reg. t. 1599 ; and our>!^. 3, in Plate 10. 
Yarikty. — L. p. 2 aeanihifolia^ sjn. L. acanthifolia. Ker in 
Bot. Reg. t. 785. 

Specipic Chakactcb. — Leayea cordate at the base, many-lobed, 



upper onea seaaile. Pedicela axillary. Sepali hardly toothed, reflezed, 
length of the petals. Wings of the corolla sessile and quite entire, the 
longest of the stamens aa long as the petals. Style bent, longer than 
the stamens. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A tall strong-growing plant, rising to the height of two feet or more, with a thick, erect 
stem. It is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1800. It requires a poor dry soil, and yet abundance of 
moisture, for the colours to have their full brilliancy. In rich soil the flowers become larger and paler ; and 
the plant assumes the appearance of L. aeanthifolia. This species is generally raised on a hotbed, and planted 
out in May ; but it may be sown in May in the open ground. 



3.— LOASA AMBROSI^FOLIA, Jus$. THE AMBROSIA-LEAVED LOASA. 



Eiio«ATi]iGa.~Bot. Reg. t. 1390 ; and onr^S^r. 2, in Plate 10. 
SYHONTMRa. — L. hispida, Graham. 9h. bryoniasfolia, Schrad. 
9 L. grandiilora, Lam. 



Spiciric Charactbe. — Leavea alternate, bipinnatifid, lobes bluntish. 
Pedicels extnuaxillary. Lobes of the calyx lanceolate- linear, acute, 
shorter than the petals.— (i)ee.) 



Description, &c. — A very handsome, strong-growing species, with large yellow flowers, and a very short 
ovate seed-vesseL It is a native of Lima, from which country it was introduced in 1829. It grows about two 
and a half feet high, and may be sown in the open border in May, when it will flower from July to September, 
and ripen abundance of seeds. The seeds are sold in some of the seed-shops under the name of L. hryoniasfblia. 
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4.— LOASA ALBA, D. Don. TH? WHITE LOASA. 

Enoiutino. — Brit. Flow. Qard., Second Series, t. 192. j CiItz in tegmenta, long end linear. Exterior appendi^gw haiehet- 

Spbcific Character.— Ca&eicent. Leavet op|>oiite, palmate, toothed. | formed and awned. — {D.Dan,) 

Description, &c. — A slender-stemmed plant, with white flowers, introduced in 1832, by Mr. Hngh Cuming, 
from Olkili. Seeds of this species are now common in the seed-shops, and like the others, they may be sown in 
the open border in May. 

6.— LOASA LATERITIA, Hook. THE BRICK-RED LOASA. 



Sy<nonyme8 — ? Caiophora punicea P C. cerdifolia or C^ cardnifolia, 
Presl. ; ? Blumanbocliia punioea, G. Don g P Loaaa ponicea, RtUM ei 
Pavon ; L. aurantiaca, Hori. ; L. coccinea, Hori. 

Enoeatikos.— Bot. Mag. t. S632 ; Bot. Reg. 1838, t. 22 ; and onr 
fig. 1, in Plate 10. 



SpBcinc Charactsii. — Climbing. Leaves cordate, palmate, loliate. 
Petals sessile, keeled, and of a brick -red colour. .Appendagea 8-lobed, 
tmucate; each furnished, inside, ¥dth two membranoas bristles. 
Capsule cylindrical, with spiral ribs. 



Description, &c. — A climbing plant, with large dark red flowers and very curiously tvnsted capsules, 
which are long and ornamental. It is a native of Tucuman (lying between the Rio de la Plata and the Andes), 
where it was disooyered by Mr. Tweedie, a botanical collector, and seeds of it sent to the Glasgow Botanical 
Garden in 1836. It was at first supposed to be tender, and grown in a hothouse, but it was soon found to 
succeed perfectly well in the open border, where it ripened seeds so abundantly as to be now common in every 
seed-shop. The seeds may either be sown in the open border in May, or in a hotbed in March ; but perhaps the 
best way for the amateur to procure fine plants, is to purchase, in the month of May, young plants which have 
been raised by a nur8er3nnan on a hotbed, and are just ready for planting out in the open border. This is indeed 
perhaps the best method to be pursued by persons, not keeping a regular gardener, with regard to all annuak 
which should be raised on a hotbed ; as in this manner half-hardy plants may be procured for a mere trifle, com- 
pared with the expense and trouble of a hotbed, at the very time when they are wanted. 

The Lo<ua lateriHa may be trained in many different ways. A plant in Lee s nursery. Hammersmith, which 
had been raised on a hotbed, and planted out in May, was in August, 1838, a splendid p3rramidal mass of flowers 
six or eight feet high ; it haying been trained to three stakes tied together at the top. From this plant our 
specimen was taken, and the species is called Loaita aurantiaca in our Plate 10, from that being the name given 
to the plant in the Hammersmith nursery. At Mrs. Lawrence's villa, at Drayton Green, it was trained over 
lattice-work fourteen feet or fifteen feet high. In other places, banks were covered with it, the stems being 
pegged down in various places to keep them close to the ground ; and in others the plants were drawn through 
hoops, like those used for Dahlias, and suffered to hang loosely over them. In every case the plant was found 
to grow vigorously in the open air, and to continue flowering abundantly till killed by frost. It was grown m 
any common garden soil ; but it was found to thrive best in a sandy loam. 

All the kinds of Loasa have very showy flowers, and produce a good effect in a garden when trained over a 
trellis. For this purpose L. lateritia, L. (Uboy and L. nitiday may be sown at the foot of a low trellis : and as 
the plants grow they may be trained over it. No lady, however, should attempt to train or gather a Loasa, 
without wearing leathern gloves ; with this precaution, all the plants belonging to the genus are well suited to 
female culture, as they are easily made to assume any form that may be deared, and their beauty principally 
depends on the manner in which they are trained. They also amply repay attention in watering, &c., by their 
increased beauty. 
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OENUS II. 
BLUMENBACHIA, Sckrad. THE BLUMENBACHIA. 



JM^W^^>M^^^^^^W^^^M'<fc^«^^^^^^>^^^^i^»^»Wrf^ 



Li*. Spst POLYADELPHIA. POLYANDRiu 



Onmuc CHAXAcmu — ^Tnbe of the calyx tpinllj twitted. Lhnb 
flTe-paited. Petala ten ; fi^e oater ones cncullate, and the five inner 
ones Bcale-fonned, each scale enclosing two sterile filaments. Fertile 



stamens disposed in five bundles. Fmlt diTiding into ten parts at the 
base. (O. Don.) 



1.— BLUMENBACHIA INSIGNIS, Schrad. THE SHOWY BLUMENBACHIA. 



EifOEATnios. — Bot. Mag. t. 2865 ; Brit. Fl. Card. t. 171; and our 
fig. 4, in Plate 10. 

Stkomymbs. — B. parviflora, GUI. Loasa polmata, Spreng, 



L. patula, Graham. 

Specipic Craiucter. — Lower leaves generally seren, but some- 
times five lobedf upper ones deeply bipinnatifid. — (G. Don.) 



Descrxption, &c. — The stem is much branched, especially near the bottom, and both stems and branches are 
thickly coYered with bristles, which inflict a slight sting when touched. The leaTes are deeply cut, and also 
clothed with a short pubescence. The flowers are white, and are produced in great abundance. It is a natire 
of Chili and Brazil, and it was introduced in 1826. It will grow perfectly well in the open air, if sown in a rich 
light soil in May ; or in a sheltered situation it may be sown in autumn, to stand through the winter. It flowers 
in June or July, and continues to unfold its blossoms in succession, till September or October. It is well adapted 
for raising on a hotbed, and growing in pots, to flower early in the season in a greenhouse, or living room ; as it 
makes a bushy little plant, six inches or eight inches high, and is covered with flowers. Its curious flowers may 
indeed be seen to best advantage in this way of treating it, as it cannot well be gathered for a nosegay, on account 
of its stings. It is seldom seen in flower-gardens, though last year (1838) there was a beautiful bed of it in the 
garden of Thomas Harris, Esq., Kingsbury, from which the specimen for our drawing was obtained. Seeds 
may be purchased at Charlwood's, Garter's, and other seed-shops. The plant may also be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if kept through the winter, will flower early the following summer. 



2.— BLUMENBACHIA MULTIFIDA, Hook. MULTIFID-LEAVED BLUMENBACHIA. 

BxoiuTnio.*— Bot. Mag. t. 3599. 
SpBcinc Cbakacteb. — Leaves palmate, with bipinnatifid lobes. Flowers bibracteated. Petals hispid. — {Hook.) 



Dbscbiftion, &c. — A more vigorous-growing species than B. ituiffntMy with larger flowers, and much larger 
leaves. It was discovered by Mr. Tweedie, in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and seeds were sent home by him 
to the Glasgow Botanic Ghu*den in 1837, when the plants raised from them proved quite hardy, and flowered in 
the open borders abundantly. The footstalks of the flowers are very long, and though they are erect, the flowers 
at their extremity bend gracefully. Every part of the plant, however, including the flowers, is covered with 
hairs, which sting nearly as severely as those of Loom. We have never seen this plant in the gardens near 
London ; and we do not suppose the seed can be obtained anywhere but from the Botanic Garden, Glasgow. 
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GENUS III. 

BARTONIA, Nutt. THE BARTONIA. 



^i^^M»rfMN^^^^^^WM»^*^^i^^^^>»^^^V^%»W^^^^W 



Lin. Suat. ICOSANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbioeiuc Chaeactbe. — Tube of the cftlyz c7liDdri<»l. Limb fiveuparted. PeUU 5-10, about equal in ihape. Stamens numeroui. CtpBule 

3-7-valTcd, each placenta bearing two rows of seeds. — (G. Don.) 



I.— BARTONIA AUREA, Lindl. THE GOLDEN BARTONIA. 



Emgratimcs. — Hot. Reg. t. 1831 ; Brit. FL Gard. 2nd Series, t. 
357 and onr^S^. 5, in Plate 10. 
SpBciric Craracteiu — Leaves ovate- lanceolate, pinnatifid ; s^;ments 



of the lower I'nes deeply serrated. Bncteas ovate, or pinnatifid. 
Petsls five, obovate, pointed. Filaments numerous, filifonn. — 
(Lindl.) 



Description, &g. — One of the most beautiful of all the beautiful plants introduced from CaUfomia by the 
unfortunate Douglas. This excellent botanist, who was killed a few years since, by falling into a pit placed to 
entrap wild cattle in the Sandwich Islands, introduced more ornamental annuab than any other collector. The 
Bartonia aurea (which was introduced in 18B5) is indeed one of the most beautiful of garden flowers ; but ^' it is 
only beneath the bright sunshine," Dr. Lindley observes, ^' that its splendid flowers unfold. In the early morning, 
the plant is a shabby bush, with pale, greenish-grey branches, and weedy leaves ; but as the sun exerdses his 
influence, the petals gradually unroll, as if in acknowledgment of his power, till every branch is radiant with 
gold : and so metallic is the lustre of the inside of its petals, that one would really think they must be composed 
of something more solid and enduring than the delicate and perishable tissue of a flower." — {BoL Reg, fol. 1831.) 
This description so admirably depicts the plant, that we could not resist the temptation of quoting it entire. Dr. 
Lindley adds, that the seeds should be sown in a sheltered situation, as the branches are very brittle^ and easily 
broken by the wind ; and that the plants require a rich moist soil. We sowed some seeds, procured from Mr. 
Charlwood, in a warm rich border, in the open air, in May 1838, taking care to give the young plants plenty of 
water, and in the latter end of June they were splendidly in flower, producing a succession of blossoms till the 
plants were killed by the frost. This frost was a very slight one ; and though it killed the Bartonia, and 
a Calaodrina near it, did not hurt even the Geraniums (Pelargoniums), which were trained against a wall behind 
the Bartonia ; while a crimson Verbena ( Verbena Tweedkmd) lived even after the Geraniums were killed. We 
mention this, to give some idea of the relative degree of hardiness of the plants, though, of course, even this degree 
will differ greatly in different situations. 



2.— BARTONIA ALBESCENS, GiU, and Amatt. THE WHITE-STALKED BARTONIA. 



Ehokavimg.— Brit. Fl. Gard. 2nd Series, 1. 182. 

Specific Charactbr. — Ijeaves sinuated. Petals scarcely longer than 



the calyx. Filaments all dilated. Anthers subrotund, beardless. Stig- 
mata three, separate. — (D. Don,) 



Description, &c, — A weedy-looking plant, with large, coarse-growing leaves, and very small flowers of a 
dingy white and yellowish tinge. The plant is a native of Chili, introduced in 1832, and as it requires to be 
raised on a hotbed, it is not likely to be much grown in flower-gardens in England. 
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GENUS IV. 
SCYPHANTHUS, Swt. SCYPHANTHDS. 



AMMMMA^MnA««^«MWM«tfVWV^>«^W«^«A^kA«^l«^*# 



Lin, Spst. POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

GncEuc C&uucTCR. — Calyx deeply five-parted. Petals five, on abort eUwa. Appendaget peltate at the apex, lobed, and three-homed. Stamens 
Domeroiia, the ten outer ones sterile. Capsule prismatic, silique-fonned, crowned by the tube of the calyx, three-Talved at the apex. — (G. Don.) 



1.— SCYPHANTHUS ELEGANS^ Swt. THE ELEGANT SCYPHANTHUS. 

EMORATnvG.^Brit Flow. Gard. t. 238. 
Sracinc Cbaxactkr. — Stem dichotomous. Segments of leaves obtuse, ciliated.— {G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^A climbing, or rather twining plant, with long slender stems, forked at every joint, and 
twiBting ronnd each other, or round anything within their reach. The flowers are yellow, and curiously formed, 
but not Tery beautiful. It is a native of Chili, and would require to be raised on a hotbed ; but it was lost soon 
after its introduction in 1827, and we have not heard of its having been re-introduoed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



CRUCIFERiE. 

EsancTUL Charactxr. — Sepals four. Petals four, cnidate. Stamens six, bypoginons, tetradynamous. Fruit a siliqne, or silicle, ntielj a 

talveless pericarp. — (6. Don.) 



Descbiption, &c. — The Cruciferous plants are easily distinguished from all others by the four petals, of which 
their single flowers consist, being alwa3rs placed in such a manner as somewhat to resemble a Maltese cross ; and 
hence they take the name of Cruciferous, which signifies cross-bearing. To this order belong several of our 
commonest vegetables ; for example, all the cabbage tribe, turnips, mustard and cress, radishes, &c. All the 
Cruciferous plants abound in nitrogen ; and hence, when they decay, they not only emit an unpleasant odour like 
that of decaying animal matter, but they are equally injurious to the health. Some years ago a fever was 
occasioned at Cambridge, by a number of cabbages being left above-ground, in a confined space, to rot. None of 
the plants belonging to this order are poisonous ; on the contrary, most of them are considered wholesome and 
antiscorbutic. The roots of some, such as the horse-radish, are pungent, but none of them are injurious. 

The most interesting characteristics of the order, as regards the annual flowers belonging to it, are— -that the 
plants are generally tap-rooted, like the radish, and therefore do not bear transplanting well ; that they are 
nearly aQ natives of the temperate seones, and therefore tolerably hardy ; that their seeds retain their vegetative 
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power for a long time, and therefore that nearly all the seeds that are sown are likely to produce plants ; and 
lastly, that from the quantity of nitrogen they contain, they want food which produces it, and therefore the^ 
require nourishment with animal manure. These are all very important points to he kept in view by the 
grower of Cruciferous annuals — the first shows that the seeds should be sown where they are to remain, or, if 
transplanted, that a ball of earth should be kept round their roots ; the second, that they may be sown safely in 
the open air ; the third, that the seeds need not be sown very thick ; and the fourth, that they will require a rioh 
soil, well manured. 



GENUS I. 
MATHIOLA, R. Br. THE STOCK 



^^^^%^^^^^»N^<^^^»'»^»^^>^»^^^>^>^^^^N^»^^»^^»»%^^»^ 



Lin, Spat. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

OcMCUc CRAaAornu — Silique somewhat cylindrical. Stigmas conniTent, thickened or homed on the back. Caljz bisaocate at tuc base.- 

(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The splendid flowers called stocks, and stock-gilMowers, are too well known to require 
description. Most of the kinds are biennial, or shrubby ; and, indeed, almost the only annual kind known in 
British gardens, is the common ten>week stock (Mathiola anntia), and its varieties. The stocks were formerly 
included in the genus Cheiranthus (the wall-flower), but they were separated from it by Dr. Brown, principally 
on account of a difference in the formation of the stigma. 



1. MATHIOLA ANNUA, Sweet. THE ANNUAL OR TEN-WEEK STOCK. 



BNoaaYnroa — Figs, 1, 2, 3, and 4, in our plate 11. 

SnvoNTiMs. — Gheiranthua incanus, Lin, MaUiiola incana var. R. 
St. Hesperis sntiva, Lorn, 

Vabutubb. — There are perhaps few spedes of which there are more 
Tarieties. Some of the single kinds are white, some striped {tee/ig, 1, 
in Plate 11), some spotted, some purple, and some crimson ; and of the 
double kinds the yariety is still greater. The double-flowered pniple 
(Jig. 2), and the double white (Jig. 3), are particularly beautiful. Some 
of the kinds called Crerman stocks are ^ery curious, particularly the 
brick-red variety (Jig. 4). Besides these, there are among the double 
kinds, the crimson, the blush, the pink, the scarlet,' the lilac, the rose- 



coloured, the brown, and the brown-puiple. Seeds of all these kinds, 
and of many intermediate shades, may be purchased in the seed-shops. 
Upwards of sixty sorts were grown for many years in the Hammersmith 
jursery, including what are called Russian, Pnisnan, and German 
stocks ; perhaps the most curious are those striped with three distinct 
colours — ^white, purple, and crimson ; and perhaps the handsomest the 
common double crimson. The new giant stock is a very tall, strong- 
growing variety, with enormously laige flowers. 

SpBcnric Chabactbh. Stem erect, branched. Leaves lanceolate, 
blunt, hoary. Pods somewhat cylhidrical, without glanda. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A plant growing from one to two feet high, with an erect branching stem, hoary leaves, 
and long spikes of flowers ; the size and richness of colour of these flowers vary greatly in the different yarieties, 
and some of them are very splendid. The species is a native of the South of Europe by the sea-shore, whence 
it was introduced in 1731 ; but the principal varieties have been originated in England and Germany. The 
German varieties are particuhirly beautiful ; and the seed saved in that country, from the greater heat of the 
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sommers, and the great care bestowed by the weayers of Saxony, who are the principal growers of it, is yery 
superior to seed sayed in England. What are called the Russian and Prussian yarieties, are, generally speaking, 
all grown in Upper-Saxony by the weayers, who take as much pleasure in growing and saying the seed of their 
stocks, as the Lancashire weayers do in England in growing their pinks and carnations. Home-sayed seed can 
rarely be depended upon, as, where seyeral yarieties are grown near together, spurious yarieties are made by the 
wind carrying the pollen from one plant to another, and the seed can neyer be kept true. Regular seed-growexs 
preserye only the plants with tiie best flowers, and throw the other plants away. Russian and Prussian stocks 
were so called because they were introduced about the time of Bonaparte's retreat from Moscow, when the names 
of Russia and Prussia were fashionable. 

The best seed for the German stocks is said to be procured at Carter s, Holbom ; but yery good may be had at 
Lee's (from which nursery we haye had sixty distinct kinds), Charlwood's, and Forrest's, Kensington. 

To produce the finest flowers, the seed should be sown in August, in a bed of rather light soil, which should 
be coyered with a frame ; or the seed may be sown in pots, four or fiye in a pot, and placed in a cold frame. A 
cold frame means a pit or frame coyered with glass, but not heated by manure, or in any other manner. The 
plants, when they come up, should be kept dry during the winter, to strengthen them, and preyent them from 
damping off, and in April they should be taken out of their beds, with a ball of earth round their roots, or, if in 
a pot, turned out with the ball entire, and planted in a warm border, in yery rich soil. The poor soil that they 
were raised in will haye preyiously checked their growth ; but planting them in the rich soil after this preyious 
check, will make them grow luxuriantly, and produce rich spikes of flowers in June. 

Those persons who wish to haye fine stocks to flower early in the summer, but who haye not a frame to raise 
them in, or indeed do not like to be troubled with keeping any plants during winter, will find it their best 
plan to purchase young plants in April or May from a nurseryman, and to plant them in rich soil where they 
will flower as aboye stated. These autumn-sown plants haye, howeyer, the disadyantage of fading yery soon, 
when exposed to the heat of summer. Their fibrous roots wither, and their dark colours become blotched, or 
blanched by the sun. The dark purple, in particular, is yeiy apt to become streaked or spotted with white. 
From this disadyantage, spring-sown plants are free. If sown in February, March, or April, in a dry poor soil, 
they may be transplanted into a rich soil in April or May, taking care to preserve earth round the roots, and not 
to injure the fibres, though in some cases the extreme point of the tap-root may be taken off, to induce it to throw 
out more fibres. Other seeds may be sown in May, which will not need transplanting, and which, if preseryed 
from the frost, will continue flowering till Christmas. 

Some persons, to make the plants produce larger flowers, take off the side shoots as they appear, and thin the 
blossom-buds on the spike of flowers by taking off eyery alternate bud ; and others water with liquid manure, 
&c., to produce fine plants. In whateyeF manner they are treated, it must always be remembered that they 
require great care in transplanting, and that they should be transplanted when quite young. The general rule is, 
that plants are fit for transplanting when they haye opened their second pair of leayes ; and that the trans- 
planting should not be delayed longer than a little after they haye produced their third pair. When large plants 
are remoyed, it should always be with such a ball of earth attached, that the roots may experience no check from 
the remoyal. When the stocks are planted out in the borders for flowering, they are generally placed three 
together in an angular form, so as to allow room for a stake to be placed in the centre to tie them to, if necessary. 

k2 
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2.— MATHIOLA GRMCA. Swt. THE SMOOTH-LEAVED ANNUAL, OR GRECIAN STOCK. 

Syhoivymb. Cheinnthiu Gracut, Juu, 
SpBcinc Cha&actxb,. — Leaves graeu, smooth. Podi somewhat eompressed. 



Description, &c. — This kind differs from the oommon kind in having the leaves smooth and green instead of 
hoary. The flowers are purple. It is a native of Greece, and has been long in cultivation in British gardens. 
Its culture is the same as that of M, annua. 



3.— MATHIOLA TENELLA, Dec. THE SLENDER ANNUAL STOCK. 

Spbcific CBAiucTEa. — Stem erect, almost simple. Leates obloog, sinuatelj.toothed, drawn out at the base, canescent with stellate pubesoeDce. 

Siliques pubescent, without glands. — (G.Don.) 



Description, &c. — A slender-stemmed plant, differing from the other annual stocks, in having its stem 
without branches. Its flowers are of a livid purplish brown, like those of the night-smelling stock (which is 
shrubby). The slender annual stock is a native of Cyprus, and was introduced in 1820. There is another kind 
with livid flowers (M. lipidoy Dec), which has a branched stem, and is a native of Egypt, and was also introduced 
in 1820 ; but these kinds, and several others made species by botanists, are seldom, if ever, to be purchased under 
their botanical names, but are sold as different kinds of M. annua. 



GENUS II. 
MALCOMIA, R. Br. THE VIRGINIAN STOCK. 



^^^^>^^^^n«^^«^^^N^^«M^^^^#W«^A^^^S^I^^A^^ 



Lyn. Spt. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
Gbmbrio Charactbr. — Silique roundish. Stigma simple, ending in a long t^per point. — (G. Don.) 



Dbscriptioh, &c. — The Virginian stocks are little free-growing annuals, which were formerly included in 
the genus Cheiranthus, but which have been separated by Dr. Brown on account of a slight difference in tbe 
shape of the stigma. 



1.— MALCOMIA MARITIMA, R. Br. THE COMMON, OR SEA-SIDE VIRGINIAN STOCK. 

SnroNYiiBs. — Cheiranthus maritimus, Lin, Hesperis maritimay I blunt, entire, narrowed at the base. Hairs appressed 2-or 4-partod. 

Lam. \ Pedicels somewhat shorter than the calyx. Pods pubescent, furnished 

Enobavimgs. — Bot. Hag. t 166 ; and o\a/ig. 5, 'm Plate 11. * with a long acumen at the apex.— (G. Don.) 

SraciFic CHAnACTKR. — Stems erect, branched. Leaves elliptical, j 



Description, &c. — ^The pretty little Virginian stock is so well known for its lively-looking flowers, and from 
its growing so freely wherever it is sown, that it requires very little description. The flowers are of a pale violet 
or lilac, varpng to white, and there is a variety, the flowers of which are of a pure white. It is a native of the 
South of Europe, growing in the sand close to the searshore ; and it was introduced in 1713. Why it is called 
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Yiiginiaii, has never been explained ; and it seems a yery inappropriate name, as the plant is not fonnd wild in 

America. It may possibly, however, be a corruption of Yirgln's Stock, the easiness of its culture rendering it fit 

for the care of young girls ; in the same way as the Ghurden Rocket was formerly called Dame's Yiolet. Nothing 

can be easier than tiie cultivation. The seeds are generally all good, and wherever they are sown they will 

come up without any care being bestowed upon them. It is frequently used in cottage gardens as a border 

flower. 

MALCOMIA CHI A, Dee., 

differs very little from the common kind, except in having much smaller flowers. It is a native of the isle of 

Ohio, and was introduced in 1732. 

MALCOMIA AFRICANA, R. Br. 
This species is a native of the south of Europe, and north of Africa, whence it was introduced in 1747* The 
flowers are small and purplish ; the leaves lanceolate ; and the pods scabrous. 

MALCOMIA ARENARIA, Dee. 
A native of the sandy plains of Mauritania, whence it was introduced in 1804. The flowers are violet- 
coloured, and the leaves long and narrow. Seeds of all these kinds may be procured in the seed-shops ; but 
M. maritvma is the only kind worth growing. 



GENUS III. 
IBERIS, Lin. THE CANDY TUFT. 

Lin. Syst. TETRADYNOMIA SILICULOSA. 
Gkncric Crabacter.— Two outer petals largest. Siliele much compressed, tnxncatelj emarginate. — (G. Den.) 



Description, &o. — ^The plants of this genus were called Candy Tuft, because their flowers are produced in 
tufts, and because Iheris umbellata^ the first kind introduced as a garden flower, was brought from Candia. The 
English species, Iberii cmuKra^ was long thought to be a species of ThloMpiy or wild mustard. The seeds of the 
Candy Tufts are all very pungent, and were formerly used for mustard ; and the leaves and young steins both 
of the Candy Tufts and stocks may be boiled and eaten as pot-herbs. 



1.— IBERIS UMBELLATA, Lin. THE COMMON PURPLE CANDY TUFT. 



SYMoinrinB. — Iberis corTmbosa, Mftnch. Thlaspi Umbellatum, 
CrarAm. 
Emoratikob. — Bet. Mag. t. 106; and out fig, 1^ in Plate 12. 
VAKirrm. — I. u. 2 alba.yS^. 3, in Plate 12, only differs from the 



12, has the flowers much larger than the species, and of a rich dark 
crimson. 

SpBcrric Cbabictbr. Smooth. Leaves lanceolate, acuminated, 
lower ones serrated, upper ones quite entire ; pods umbellate, Teiy 



species in having white flowers. I. u. 3 sangninea, fy. 2, in Plate I acutely 3-lobed.—^ C Z>(m.) 



Description, &c. — ^The Purple Candy Tnft is a plant growing to the height of abont a foot, with spreading 
branches and large heads of purple flowers. The white and dark crimson yarieties only difier in the afaee and 
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oolour of their flowen, and the latter kind hM been gtowa te nearly three timei the ebe of the epeoimen wpie- 
•entedb^. 2, in Pkte 12. The speoies is a natiTe of Candia, ikom idikh eoontry eeeda were hnxighi of it to 
EngLind by Lord Edward ZonchO) about IdM, and fffea by him to Getard, who grew it in hk garden in 
Holbom. It was, as we haye before mentioned, at fint vappoiBoi to be « kind of wild mustard, and was called 
Candia mustard, but when it flowered it excited great admiration. fVom that time to the present, Purple Candy 
Tuft has been a general favourite in British gardens ; and it well desenres to maintain its place there, from its 
beauty and the easiness of its culture. 

The Purple Candy Tuft, though it is generally found in a wild state on rocks in sunny places, like all the 
rest of the Crucifene, does best on a rich soil, if not too moist ; and, as it will not bear transplanting without 
serious injury, it should be sown where it is to remain. As it looks well in masses, it may be sown in square 
beds, mixed with mignonette, as directed for the Clarkias (p. 57) ; or, a row maybe sown at the back of a border, 
and smaller flowers phmted or sown in front of it. It may be sown in autumn, or in February, March, April, 
or May ; and in warm sheltered situations in June and July, when it will, if protected (torn frost, remain in 
blossom all the winter. When it is wished to have the flowers very fine, the seed should be sown rather thinly 
in August or September ; and when the plants produce their second pair of leaves, they should be thinned out. 
They should be kept rather dry during the winter, and, where convenient, protected fr^m severe frost In 
spring, as soon as the plants begin to grow, they should bo thinned again, and a third time when they begin to 
branch. After this they should be watered with liquid manure, taking care not to let the liquid touch the 
plants, but to let it sink into the ground, so as to afford nourishment to the roots. When tlie plants are going 
into flower, the heads should be examined, and if they appear too numerous, the weakest should be removed. 
By this treatment, and occasionally loosening the ground round the plants, and keeping it free frt>m weeds, 
flowers of the common Purple Candy Tuft have been grown three inches across, most beautifully coloured, being 
of a very dark purple on the outside, and softening to nearly white in the centre ; and flowers of the dark crim- 
son variety have been grown nearly four inches across. The great points are, thinning the plants gradually as 
they increase in size, and suppl3ring their roots with abundance of rich food when they are going into flower. 

Spring-sown flowers never attain so large a size as those, sown in autumn ; but, by the same mode of treat- 
ment, much finer flowers may be grown than those usually seen in our gardens. 



2.— IBERIS PINNATA, lAn. THE PINNATE-LEAVED CANDY TUFT. 

Sthonymb.— I. odoraU, Hori. \ Sractric Gbaeactbr.— Leayes pinnfttifid ; ncemes corymboM, bat 

Engratimg.— Our>?^. 4, in PUte 12. | after flowering a little elongated — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — A rather low-growing plant with white flowers and pinnate leaves; the calyxes are 
slightly tinged with purple. The heads of flowers are generally somewhat raised in the centre, as if approaching 
the shape of a raceme ; and the flowers have occasionally a tinge of purple, or pinkish hue. This species is gene- 
rally grown and sold under the name of /. odorata in the nurseries, but it is very slightly sweet-scented, and 
very frequently not at all. The species is a native of Spain, from which country it was introduced a few years 
later than /. unileUaia^ by the same Lord Edward Zoudie; and Gerard had both species growing in his garden 
m 1596. /. pinnata was called Spanish Tuft^ because it came from Spain, as /. wnhdUOa was called Candy 
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Tiift» beeauae it came froBi Candia; and under iheae namea w« find both qwoiM firequenfely mentioned by ow 
eaily floriflta. The name of Iberia ia deriTed firom Iberi% the anoieni name for ^pain* /. j^ntmta ia ako found 
wild in the aonth of France and Italy. It leqnirea no particular care in ita culture, and it may be sown in 
March, Aprils or May. The heads of flowera do not become broader under carelol culture, but have a ten- 
dency to elongate ; ao that their beauty, instead of being improved, ia rather leesened. 



3.— IBERIS ODORATA, Lin. THE SWEET-SCENTED CANDY TUFT. 

EvoRAYiNo.— Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 60. [ dilated at the top ; pods roundish, emaiginate, lobes scate, spraadhig, 

SpKific CiumAcmL — LcaTes linear, toothed, ciliated at the base, I shorter than the style. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This species is frequently confounded with /. pinnaiOy but though there ia a general 
resemblance, there are seyeral points of difference. The flowers (^ /. odortUa are whiter, and smaller and 
looser, than those of /. pinnatcty and its calyxes are more purple ; its stem-leaves are only toothed, and its pods 
are acutely lobed ; its leaves are bordered with hairs, and it is very sweet-scented. It grows about a foot high. 
The small size and looseness of its heads of flowers, and its straggling habit of growth, prevent it from being 
considered ornamental, and it is comparatively but little grovm. It is a native of Crete, and was introduced in 
1804. It requires no particular care in its culture, but does best in a rather poor soil, as, in this case, the 
ecent of its flowers is stronger ; though this is perhaps no recommendation, as it is of rather a sickly sweetness, 
and not very agreeable. The seed ripens abundantly, but we do not know where it is to be procured true ; as 
that generally sold in the seed-shops for /. odorata is the seed of /. ptnnata. 



4.— I. AMARA, Lm. THE BITTER CANDY TUFT. 



EHORATINCa.~EDg. Bot. t. 52. 

Specific CBAiucTBk^LeaTes lanceolate, acute, somewhat toothed. 



Flowera oorymbose, Anally raeemose. Pods oHricalar, nairowly 
ginate. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A little plant about six inches high, with small tufts of white flowers, which have a 
tendency to form racemes. It is a native of England, and is found in considerable quantities in corn-fields, near 
Henley in Oxfordshire, Wallingford in Berkshire, and other places. It is also found wild in corn-fields in 
nearly every part of Europe. It is a pretty little plant, and looks well in a garden, from its low and compact 
habit of growth, and from the whiteness of its heads of flowers, which, though not large, are very numerous. 
The whole plant has a bitter taste, frt)m which it takes its name. 



5.— IBERIS CORONARIA, D. Don. THE ROCKET CANDY TUFT. 



E]i«mATiiioi.— Brit. Flow. Card., Second Series, t 3^ ; and our 
fy. 5, in Plate 12. 

Spscific CHARACTBa. — Puhcsccnt. Leaves wedge-shaped, obtusely- 



dentated. Pods corymbose, acutely 2-lobed, margins gnawed, crenated. 
Seeds winged. Stem strictly branched. — D. Hon.) 



DnacBiFTiON, &c. — By hi the most splendid of the genus. The plant, if carefully treated, grows about two 
feet high, branching widely, and each plant producing three or five racemes of flowers, the side ones being eight 
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or ten inches long, and ihe centre one ten inches or a foot Laige as these dimensionB mtay seem, they are by no 
means nncommon. A pknt grown in a pot, which was exhibited in Charlwood's shop in the snnuner of 1838» 
was considerably larger ; and there was a bed of these flowers at daremont, (grown by the late gardener there, 
Mr. Mcintosh,) not one of which was less than the mae we have mentioned^ and some were much larger. These 
plants were treated in the manner ahready directed for Iherit umhelkaa^ being sown in August or September, and 
gradually thinned out six or seven times till the plants were left a foot and a hali^ or two feet asunder, so as to 
allow them to be as near each other, when fully ^read out, as they could be without touching. It is rather 
curious that but little is known of the history of this splendid plant. The only British botanical periodical in 
which it has been figured, is Sweef* British Fiotoer Garden ; and this was in 1836. In the description annexed 
to the figure, it is not stated of what country it is a native, or when it was introduced ; but it is suggested that 
it is probably a hybrid between Iberis Lagateana (to which it is neariy allied) and some other species. It 
appears, however, to have been long in cultivation in France, as it is mentioned in the Ben Jardinier for 1831, 
as a variety of /. umbeUata, and as being then cultivated by M. Vibert, a Parisian nurseryman. The French call 
it Iberids Jtdimne, literally, the Bocket Candy Tuft. 



OTHER KINDS OF IBERIS. 



The following kinds have all been introduced, but as they are seldom grown in gardens, or sold in seed-shops, 
we have not thought it necessary to give lengthened details respecting them. 

6.-1. SPATULATA, Berg., I. COMOSA, WUld., I. ROTUNDIFOLIA, Lam. 

A native of the Pyrenees, in calcareous stony places, irrigated at certain seasons by the melting of the snow. 
The plant grows about six inches high, and the flowers are purplish. It was introduced in 1820. 

7.— I. VIOLACEA, R. Br. 
A very dwarf plant, with violet-coloured flowers ; introduced in 1782, but its native country unknown. 

8.— .1. LA6ASCANA, Deo. 

A native of the mountains of Spain, resembling /. ooronaria^ but with much smaller flowers. Introduced 
in 1822. 

9— I. PYRENIACA, Lapey. 

A native of the Pyrenees, with white racemose flowers, probably the same as /. Lagoieana^ or a variety of 
that species. It grows a foot high, with an erect, branched, reddish stem. 
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GENUS IV. 
ARABIS, L. THE WALL-CRESS. 



^A^h^hAMAA^^t^^«^#M^^V^ 



Un, Sffit. TETRADTNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

OwBMc Ciuiucna.— Siliqiie linear; Talves flat, with a nerre in the middle of each. Seeds in one low in each cell.— ( (7. Don.) 



1.— ARABIS VERNA, R. Br. THE SPRING WALL-CRESS. 



Si m oji ¥M M^— Heaperii Yena, L. AraMi Tiolaoea, Manoh, Tiu^ 
ritia parparead — Xtom, 
EHoaATOfaa.— Bot. Bfag. t. 3331 ; and our J^. 8, in Plate 18. 



SpKiric Charactui. — Stem leaves cordate, clasping the atom, 
toothed^ acabrona mith 3-parted hain. Pedicels ahorter than the 
calyx. Stigma aomewhat emaiginate. — {G, Don.) 



DsflORiPTiON, &c. — ^A pretty little amraal, with veiy bright purple flowers, which are whitish in the centre. 
It is common in the South of Europe, particularly near Naples ; where its tufts of flowers, which are produced in 
great abundance in March, have a yery good efiect It was first introduced in 1710 ; but having been long lost, 
it was re-introduced by Professor Tenore, of Naples ; who sent seeds of it to the Glasgow Botanic Garden in 
1833. The name of this species is in most nurserymen's catalogues ; but we have never been able to get the 
seeds. 



^^^MW^M^^^W^^'W^iW^'M^^W^PMWWWW^M^ 



OTHER KINDS OF ARABIS. 



The other annual species of Arabis are seldom grown in gardens, though they are generally found in seedsmen's 
catalogues ; we shall therefore say only a few words on each. 

A. STENOPETALA, WUH. 
A native of Elamtschatka, introduced in 1826. The flowers are white, with very long petals. 

A. UNDULATA, Link. 
A native of the South of Europe ; somewhat resembling the common wall-eress of the gardens, A, aJhida. 

A. THALIANA, L. SISYMBRIUM THALIANUM, Hook. COMMON THALB CRESS. 
A native of Britain. A very pretty delicate little white flower, found generally on walls or cottage roofs, 

or on banks of dry gravelly soil. 

A. PENDULA, L. 

A native of Siberia, but found also in North America ; introduced in Vlb2. This species has white flowers 
and drooping pods. 



GENUS V. 
KONIGA, R. B. THE SWEET ALYSSUM. 



»^»I^^IMVW^^«^^«M^^^^^i 



Xrtn. Sy9t. TETRADTNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

Gsnmic CHAaAcrn.— Silide aeeaile, aomewhat ovate, with flattiah valvea, and one or many-aeeded cella. Funide adnate to the base of the 
dissepiment. Seeds nsnallj maiglnate. Calyx spreading. Petals quite entire. Filaments toothless.— (G. Don,) 



1.— KONIGA MARITIMA, R. Br. THE SEA-SIDE KONIGA, OR SWEET ALYSSUM. 



Stvohthxs.— Alyssum ealydnnm, Hori. A. halknifblium, Curiit. 
A. maritimum, Lam. Lepidiam fragrana, WiOd. Glyce maritima, 
Lmdl. Clypeola maritima, Lm. Lobularia maritima, De^f. 



ENoiuTii«oe._Bot. Mag. t. 101 ; Eng. Bot. 2nd. Edit. toI. t. 
t. 919 ; and owftff. 9, in Plato 18. 

SpKinc CiiaBACTiR. — ^Cella i-aeeded. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Perhaps no plant had ever more botanical names than this ; and as it is generally called 
AJjfnum ealyemum in the nurseries, we have given it that name on our plate ; though we have here adopted 

L 
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the name now generallj applied to it in botanical books. It ia alao frequently called Alyttum halimifidium in 
the nurseries. The genus Koniga was separated by Dr. Brown from that of Alyssum, on account of the stamens 
being toothless, instead of toothed like the other kinds of Alyuum^ the petals entire instead of emarginate, and 
some other slight differences, only to be detected by the eye of a botanist. It is a pretty little plant, very hardy, 
and the seeds are generally so good, that every one sown wiU come up. This renders it very suitable for making 
edgings to beds in gardens. It is also very sweet, having a fragrance like new hay. It is found wild on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, where it becomes shrubby ; and it has been found (either wild or naturalised) on 
clifis and stony places near the sea, in Aberdeenshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall. There are two varieties of it; 
one a native of the Canary Islands, and the other with variegated leaves, both of which are grown in England 
as greenhouse shrubs. It may be sown in March, April, or May, in the open borders ; and will continue in flower 
from July to September. Seeds may be obtained at any seedsman's. 



GENUS VI. 
VESICARIA, Lam, THE VESICARIA. 



^<^IV^M^»MMMM»^^»^<»^^^' 



Lm, SyiL TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

GiNBMC Chuuctbr. — Siliclo globose, inflated ; valves hemispherical. Seeds numerous, more than 8. Petals entire^-^G. i>on.) 



1.— VESICARIA 6RANDIFL0RA, Hook. THE LARGE FLOWERED VESICARIA. 



Engbavimos..— Bot. Mag. t. 3464 ; and our fig. 1, in Plate 18. 

Spwiric Chuuctbr. — Stellately pubescent. Stem erect, flexible. 
Leaves oblong. Rootrleaves subulate, pinnatifid, petiolated. Stem- 
leaves sinuately-dentate, and sesule. Racemes elongated, and many- 



flowered. Petals rounded, spreading, with very short dawa. Pod 
partly suirounded by a membrane, globose, very amooth, containing 
4 — 6 seeds, larger than the style. Stigma capitate. — (Hook.) 



Description, Sec. — A very showy flower, discovered in Texas, Mexico, by M. Berendieri, in 1828. No 
seeds were then sent to Europe ; but in 1834, it was again discovered by Mr. Drummond, firom whom seeds 
were received at the Gksgow Botanic Garden, in 1835. It is a handsome plant, with brilliant yellow flowers. 
The seed-pods are curious, as they look like little globes, or rather bladders ; and it is firom this bladdery 
appearance of the seed-pods, that the genus takes the name of Fesicaria. This is a valuable plant for flower- 
gardens, from the great abundance of its flowers, iheir brilliant colour, and their long duration. The raceme will 
also continue elongating, and fresh buds opening at the summit, while below, where the petals have dropped, 
they have been succeeded by the globe-like seed-pods. The size of the flowers may be greatly increased by rich 
soil and cultivation ; and under fovourable circumstances, the raceme has been known to grow from eight or ten 
inches to a foot long. The steins are generally so weak as to require support, and as there are frequently several 
frx)m the same root, the plant may be trained so as to form a large and handsome bush. The species having only 
been introduced in 1835, is yet rather scarce ; but seeds may be procured from Mr. Charlwood, and at the 
principal seed-shops. 

2.- VESICARIA GRACILIS, Hook. THE SLENDER VESICARIA 

EvoiuvxHae. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 3533; and out fig. 2, in Plate 13. 
SpEapic Charactbr. — Many-stemmed. Stilks filiform, rigid, 
scabrous. Leaves lanceolate, entire or sabai^late, lover ones sub- 



Bpathukte, petioles entirely bare. Raceme elongated. Petals quread- 
ing, obcordate, almost sessile. Silicles globose, membianaoeoas very 
smooth, and four-seeded. Style capitate.— (£rooiir.) 



Dbsobiption, &c. — A light graceful plant, with yery slender thread-like stems, and small hright jellow 
flowers, which are produced in succession nearly all the summer ; and which are succeeded by very small, and 
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quite round seed-pods. The stems are so very small and weak, that they lie on the ground if not supported ; 
and this hahit makes the plant very suitahle for rock-work. It was discoTered in Texas at the same time as 
V, grixndiflora^ and its seeds were sent home by Dmmmond with those of that species in 1836. Seeds may be 
procured at Gharlwood's. 

GENUS VII. 
STREPTANTHUS, ^vtt. THE STREPTANTHUS. 

Un. Sy»%, TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 



GnoEUc Chakactse. — Sepak of the calyx erect, acuminate, cdoared, 
aaoeate at the baae. Filamenta of the Btamens avl-shaped and abort. 
Anthen, elongated, acuminate. Siliquea very long, 4-8idedl7 eom- 



piessod. Seeda in one series, compressed, maiginate. Cotyledons 
lying down. Flowers purplish. — (ITooXr.) 



Dbscbiption, &C.'— a new genus of hardy and very ornamental plants, natives of North America ; the only 
species yet discovered of which are annuals. They are veiy unlike most other cruciferous plants in their flowers, 
but agree with them in their long siliques or seed-pods. They bear considerable resemblance to the genus 
3f orteofulki / but on examination it will be found that the sepals of the calyx are hollow, or what botanists call 
saccate, at the base, and that the petals have very long claws, each of which has a peculiar twist. This twist is 
alluded to in the name of the genus, which is combined of itrepho^ to twist or turn, and anthosy a flower. The 
species, from which the genus was constituted by Nuttall, in North America, is called Streptanthtu maeidaiusy 
and has not yet been introduced into England. 



1.— STREPTANTHUS OBTDSIFOLIUS, Hook. THE BLUNT-LEAVED STREPTANTHUS, OR THE 

ARKANSA CABBAGE. 

ENOBATXHoa-^Bot. Mag. S317 ; and our j^. 3, in Plate 13. 
Spbcvic GRARACTm. — Leaves elliptic, rerj obtuse ; deeply two-lobed at the hase ; stem-clasping. — (Hook,) 

Dbscription, &:c. — A showy plant with rose-coloured flowers, having each a very dark red spot at the base. 
The calyx leaves or sepals, which are of the same colour as the petals, are sharply pointed, and swell out below, 
so as to give the flower a very singular shape. The leaves are of a bluish green, and so deeply lobed as to make 
the stem appear to be growing out of the middle of them. The filaments of the stamens are very short, and the 
anthers, which are of a dark purple, are remarkably long and sharp-pointed. The seed-pod is from three inchea 
to four inches long, very narrow, and having distinctly four sides ; and the seeds, which are numerous, are flat with 
a distinct margin. Altogether the plant is a very remarkable one. The seeds were sent to Sir W. J. Hooker, 
early in 1833, from the hot springs of the Arkansa territory, under the name of the Arkansa cabbage. The 
plant is quite hardy, and may be sown in the open border in April or May. Seeds are not common, but may be 
procured at Gharlwood's. 

2.— STREPTANTHUS HYACINTHOIDBS, Hook. THE HYACINTH-LIKE STREPTANTHUS. 

. EiTGmATiiiGa.— J3ot. Msg. t.8516 ; and our^. 4, in Plate 13. I linear, with a rellexed limb. Filamenta short, one pair united and 

Spsanc Cbaiactkr. — Leaves oblong, linear, acuminate. Petals | abortive. Flowers pendulous. — (Hook.) 

Dbscbiption, &c. — ^This species is still less like a cruciferous plant than the other, as the flowers bear a great 
resemblance to those of a small hyacinth. It is a native of Texas; from which country it was sent by 
Drommond, in 1835, to the Olasgow Botanic Garden. Seeds may be obtained at Gharlwood's. 

L 2 
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GENUS VIII. 

MORICANDIA, Dec. THE MORICANDIA. 



^n^^^^^^^^t^t^^^^r^^f^m 



Lin. Sif$t. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
OniBUo CiiAKAirnEB.-»SUique tetragonal, fomewhat 2-edged. Seeda diipoaed in two rowa. Calyx btaaoeato at the baae. — (G. Don.) 



1.— MORICANDIA ARVBN8IS, Dec. THE FIELD MORICANDIA. 



SYKommia. — Braaaica arvenaia, Lmn. \ Tniritia arrenaia, R. Br. 
fn Hort, Kew. 

Ehoratiiio — Bot. Mag. t 3007. 



SpBciric Gbaragtkr. — Pods aomewhat tetragonal. StamJaafeB 
eordatey atem-elaaping, and entire {Hook.) 



Dbbcription, &g. — Strongly resembling at the first glance StreptatUhtu obtu9i/oliu$^ though it is more 
beautiful ; and when closely examined, the oonstmction will be found very different. The flowera are large and 
handsome ; and they are disposed at some distance apart along a terminal raceme. The petals are lilac, with a 
bright crimson stain at the base of each. It is a native of Ghreece, and the shores of the Mediterranean, and quite 
hardy ; but though it was introduced just a hundred years ago (in 1739), it is very little known. Seeds may be 
had at Charlwood^ and at other seed-shops. 



GENUS IX. 
HELIOPHILA, N. Buna. THE HELIOPHILA. 



«^«^tf^MMMMMtfW^MtfW«MA* 



Lin. Sy9t. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
Gsnuc Charaotbu — Silique elongated. Calyx equal at the baae. — (G. Don.) 



l.^HELIOPHILA ARAB0IDE8, Sim9. THE ARABIS-LIKE OR CLUB-POINTED HELIOPHILA. 



STMoimfn.~H. piloaa, Dee. H. integiifolia, Lin. 
ExaaATniaa.— Bot. Mag. t. 496 ; and oxafig. 7, in Plate 13. 
Spkifig CHABACTBu.-^liqnea round, unoTen, dab-pointed, and 



mucronate. Leavea linear, fleah j ; aometimea trifid at top, and aome- 
timea aimple. — {Stmt.) 



Description, &o. — A very beantifid little plant with pale-blue flowers, and very slender stems. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1708. It should be raised on a hot-bed if wanted to 
flower early, or it may be sown in the open border in May. It likes a warm open situation, as i's implied by its 
namci HsliopkUa signifying a lover of the sun. 



2.— HELIOPHILA DIGITATA, Lin. THE FINGER-LEAVED HELIOPHILA. 

SYNoima. — H. ooronopifolia, TAttn. Spwinc CiiARAcmu — Stem hiapid from apreading haira. Poda linear. 

Emoratiho.— Bot. Reg. t. 888. Leayea oval, entire, or here and there groaalj toothed.— (G. Dan.) 

Dbscription, &c. — Greatly resembling the preceding species, of which it is probably only a variety. The 
stems are, however, much stronger, and the plant more decidedly prostrate. From this habit of growth, its 
bright-blue flowers produce a beautiful effect when grown in masses. It is a native of the Gape of Good Hope, 
whence it was introduced in 1819. We do not know where seeds are to be procured, but the specimen figured 
in the Botanical Register for 1824, was grown in Colvill's nursery. King's Road, Chelsea. 



^ 
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3.— HELIOPHILA STRICTA, Skns. UPRIGHT HELIOPHILA. 

EiioaATaHM.^-Bot. Blag. t. 2526 ; and our fig. 6, in Plate 13. I tifid, upper ones linear, quite entire. Pods straight, mucronate 

Spbgdic Chabactbu — Leavw hairj, lower onea lanceolate, pinna- | pubescent. — (G. D<m,) 

Dbscbiption, &o. — This is a oorions litUo plant with very dark blue flowers, and a stiff upright habit of 
growth. It is a native of the Gape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1820. We do not know where seeds 
are to be procored. 

OTHER SPECIES OF HELIOPHILA. 



Besides the above, there are sixteen other species of HeUophila which are marked as having been introduced. 
Tliey are all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and are said to bear a general resemblance to each other, differing 
piindpally in the colour of their flowers, which are white, pink, purple, and blue. We do not think it necessary 
to enter into details respecting them, as they do not appear to have been figured in any botanical periodical, 
and as their names are not in any of the seedsmen's catalogues. 



GENUS X. 
SCHIZOPETALON, Sims. THE SCHIZOPETALON. 



^^^^^^^^^MWMMWMMM^ 



Lin, SytL TETRADTNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
Gtenuc duRAcm. — Cotjledona 4, ipixally twisted. Petals pinnatifid.— (G. Don.) 



1.— SCHIZOPETALON WALKERII, Sims. WALKER'S SCHIZOPETALON. 



EnoRATiifga.— Bot. Mag. t. 2379 ; Bot. Reg. t. 752. Sweet's Brit. 
Plow.Gaid. 2nd Series, t. 387 ; and our J^. 5, in Plate IS. 
Spscific CHA&ACTBa. — LeaTcs alternate, ainuately pinnatifid. Flowers 



white, in long raoemes. Pedicels each furnished with a linear braotea. 
— (6. Don.) 



Descbiptios, &c. — A very remarkable plant, with fragrant white flowers, from the curious shape of which 
it takes its name, Schizopetalon signifying cut petal. The leaves are also cut ; and the whole plant is covered 
over with short forked hairs. The stem is rather slender, and requires support ; and the root, which resembles 
that of a young carrot, is very long, and furnished with a deep fringe of fibres at its lower extremity. It is a 
native of Chili, from which country Mr. Walker of Amo's Grove, near Homsey, received its seeds in 1821. It 
is hardy, and will sometimes grow well in the open border, while at others, it dies off without any apparent 
cause. The reason of this is the length of its root, which requires a light sandy soil that it can easily penetrate. 
To raise this plant, the seeds should be sown in light sandy soil where they are to remain ; or sown in pots in a 
hotbed, and when planted out the whole of the earth should be taken out of the pot together, and planted in a 
hole made in the border, without disturbing the roots in the slightest degree. The seeds should be sown thickly, 
and not thinned out ; they are rather scarce, as they will only ripen in warm dry summers, but we procured 
some from Mr. Charlwood in March last, which, sown in a pot in a hotbed, came up very well in about a week ; 
while others came up in about three weeks in the open ground. 
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GENUS XI. 

BISCUTBLLA, Lin. THE BUCKLER MUSTARD. 



^^^A^^^^^^v^^^^MW^^^A^V^ 



Lin. SytU TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 
Ocvmc OBAmACTUu— 49iUcle flat, bboutete. CeUi adnate Utenlljr to the ttds. Stjrlo long, pennaiieiit. Emliryo infaited.— (G. Don.) 



1.— BI8CUTELLA HISPIDA, Bee. THE HAIRY BUCKLER MUSTARD. 



STxoimm. — ^B* maerocarpft, Hori, P B. Buriealata, Lin. ; P B. 
erigerifblk, Dw, B. coronopifolu, Hort, 
EiroiuTnfa. — Bot Mag. t 3444. 



SpBCino CsAiucTnu — Ctlyx acntelj 2-ipuired. Pod smoot]!, 
rough in tho oentre from olevated doti, not overfaaogfaig the ityle at (he 
top. Stem hiflpid.— ^G. Den,) 



Dbscbiption, &o. — A little plant, with bright yellow flowers, very much like those of the common mustard, 
and very carious seeds, that look like two little shields fiistened together. There are several kinds named in the 
seed catalogues, but they all appear to be varieties of one kind. The seeds should be sown in a light sandy soil, 
at any time during the spring and summer, and they will generally flower six weeks after sowing. Seeds may 
be procured in any seed-shop, as they ripen abundantly. 



GENUS XII. 
MENONVILLEA, Dec. THE MENONVILLEA. 



^A#MW^^AMA*MWWM^^k 



l^tfi. 8y$i. TETRADTNABfIA SILICULOSA. 
Giemauc Chaeactbi. — Style lomewhat itipitate, hiaeutate. Gella "with the margin expanded into a inng, ending in the panllel diak. — (6. Dea.) 



1.— MENONVILLEA FILIFOLIA, F%e<^. et Meyer. THE THREAD-LEAVED MENONVILLEA 

E]ronATi]io.~Sweet'8 Brit. Flow. Oard., Second Series, t. 371. 
Spkific Chakactbr. — LeaTes thread-like, undivided or ladniated. 

I>ESCRipnoN, &c.— A slender but rigid plant, growing erect about a foot high. The flowers are white, and 
of no great beauty ; the leaves are long and narrow like grass. It is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 
1837 by A. B. Lambert, Esq., who received the seeds from the Botanic Garden at St. Petersburg. It requires a 
light loamy soil, and similar treatment to Schizopetalon, but we do not know where to procure seeds. 



GENUS XIII. 
CAKILE, T(mm. THE SEA ROCKET. 



iM^^MMMW^^^^^*^^^^^^'^"^ 



Lin. Sytt. TETRADYNABOA SILIQUOSA. 
Okreric Chabactbb.— Silicle two-jdnted, compreaaed, upper joint enaiform. Seeda aolitary in the oella, upper one ereet, lowar oBi 

penduloua. — (6. Den.) 



1.— CAKILE MARITIMA, Seep. THE COMMON SEA ROCKET. 

SYMOHYMis.^Bunias Oakile, Lin, laatia pinnata, Forth, Rapis- 
trum maritimum. Berg. 

EMonATnrfle.— Eng. Bot. t. 231 ; 2nd. Edit, toL y. t. 891. 



Specific Ghaiuctbiu — ^Upper joint of pod enaifbim. LeaTea pinnate- 
parted. — ( G, Den,) 



Description, &c. — A very ornamental British plant, found on the sea-shore. Its stem is much branched 
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and bushy, and its branches spreading or zigzag. Its leaves are of a bluish green, and its flowers, which are 
large and handsome, and produced in bushj racemes, are purple or white. It requires a sandy soil, and flowers 
from June till September. 



GENUS XIV. 
RICOTIA, Lin. THE RICOTIA, OR SYRIAN HONESTY. 



^^i^W^<MM^^^^^A^^^«AA^ 



Lin, Sy»i. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

OfOiBiic CiURAcnni. — Silicle lessile) oblong, ad alt ones 1 -celled^ in cooBoquence of the diaaepiment having ranished. Valvea flat. Galjz 

▼alTular, bigibbons at the base. Petals emaiginate. Stamens toothless.^ G. Dofu) 



1.— RICOTIA LUNARIA, Dec. SYRIAN HONESTY. 



STMomrifss. — ^R. .ffigyptiaca, Lam. Lunaria Riootia, Gartn. Gar- 
damine Lunaiia, L. 

EvG«JkTniG8 Bot. Beg. 49 ; Sweet's Brit Flow. Gard. Second 



Series, t. 411. 

Spbcific Charactbi. — Leaves almost bipinnate. Lobes oblong, 
sinuated, angular.— < 6. Don,) 



Description, &g. — A pretty little plant with dark purple flowers, resembling in every respect, except colour, 
those of the Yirginia stock. It is a native of Syria, and was first introduced in 17^7- It was soon after lost, 
and has since been frequently introduced, and lost after a season or two, from its not ripening its seeds. It is 
now grown successfrilly by Messrs. Booth of Hamburgh ; Mr. George Booth having collected the seed on rocky 
situations in Palestine, where it flowers in April. The seeds should be sown very thickly on rock-work in 
autumn ; and in favourable situations, that is, such as are warm and dry, the rock- work will be covered with a 
profiiflion of flowers, which frx>m their dark purple, and white centre, will have a very striking efiect. 



GENUS XV. 
ERYSIMUM, Gtert. THE TREACLE MUSTARD. 

Lm. Sy$t. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
Gbmbuc CuAiucTBR. — Sillquo tetragonal. Caljz closed. Cotyledons flat, oblong. — {Dee.) 



l.—ERYSIMUM PEROWSKIANUM, Fitdh. et Meyer. PEROWSKI'S ERYSIMUM, OR THE PALESTINE 

TREACLE MUSTARD. 

EnesATiiio* — Flonl Cabinet, toI. iii. p. 19. I Petals oborate. Seed-vessel bowed. Stjgmata somewhat globote, 

Sncinc Chakactkk.— Leaves petiolate,lanoeolatey remotely toothed. | fleshy. — (Enow, et Weei.) 

Description, &o.— A rather coarse-growing plant, with very large and showy bright orange, or rather 
scarlet flowers. It is a natiye of Palestine, and was sent from St. Petersburg, to the Birmingham Botanic 
Chtfden, in 1836. The name is not in any of the London nurserymen's catalogues, but seeds may probably be 
obtained of Messrs. Pope and Son% Handsworth, near Birmingham. The plant is quite hardy, and requires no 
particular care in its cultivation. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



CAPPARIDE^. 



EtfnfTiAL CHARAcnifc C^lyx of 4 to 6 sopdi. Corolla of 4 to 6 

petalf . Stamens 6 or more, almost perigynous, nnlj totradynamooa. 
Torus osoally glandular ; stipe of ovarum slender. Fruit a siliquose 



one-eelled eapaole which opens at top, or a one-celled maaj-seeded 
beiTj. Placentas inter-valvnlar. — (G. Don,) 



DsscBiPTioNy &c. — Most of the plants belonging to this order are shmbby, like the common caper, and it 
only contains a few annuals, most of which belong to the genns Cleome. It is somewhat remarkable, that while 
the seeds of the caper, and the genera most nearly allied to it, are apt soon to become rancid ; those of the different 
species of the genus Cleome, and of the other annuals, will keep in a yegetative state for seyeral years* and may 
thus be easily introduced fix)m any part of the world. The annual plants belonging to thb order are all veiy 
splendid, and many of them hardy, though bnt very few of them have been introduced. 

GENUS I. 
CLEOME, Lin. THE CLEOME. 



■^^VMVMV^AM'vM'N^^^^A^ 



Lift. SyU TETRA-HEXANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

Gbnseio Cbjaactbb. — Caljx of 4-8preadiDg nearly equal sepals. Petals 4. Receptacle somewhat hemispherical. Stamens 6, rsrelj 4, 

free. Silique stipitato, or sessile.— ((r. Don,) 



1.— CLEOME SFINOSA, 8m$. THE SPINY CLEOME. 



Stkonyme.— Cleome pungens, WiUd. 

Emobativos.— 'Bot Mag. t. 1640 ; and out fig. 6» in Plate 15. 

SpKiric Chabactcb. — Covered with a clammy pubescence. Leaves 



with 5—7 leaflets. Floial ones simple, sessile, and cordate. Silique 
smooth and shorter than the stipe. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — A very showy annual, which was formerly supposed not to live out of the stove ; hut 
which is now found to succeed perfectly well if raised on a moderate hot-bed in February or March, and not 
planted out till the latter end of May or June. It requires a warm sheltered situation ; but if planted in front 
of a south wan, or in a sunny comer, it will flower beautifully from July to September. It is a native of South 
America and the West Indies, and was introduced in 1731. It may be observed that the plants now grown, 
being brought from South America, are much hardier than those first introduced, which were brought from the 
West Indies. Seeds m&y be obtained in all the seed-shops. 



2.— CLEOME PENTAPHYLLA, Lin. THE FIVB-LEAVED CLEOME. 

SYifOMYME^ — Oynandropsis pentaphylla. — (Dee,) • leaflets, the lowest and floral ones with 8 leaflets. Leaflets entire, ssd 



Emobavimos. — Bot. Mag. t. 1681 ; and ova fig, 5, in Plate 15. 
Spbcific Chabactuu— Smoothish. Leaves on the stem with 5 



somewhat serrated. — (G, Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^A very beautiful species with white flowers. It is a native of India and South Amenca, 
and is generally grown in the stove ; but may be raised in a hot-bed, and planted out in a warm dry border, 
where it will flower better than in a hot-house. It was introduced in 1640, and seeds may be had in any seed- 
shop. 
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a^CLEOME ROSEA, VdhL THE ROSE-COLOURED CLEOME. 

EaoftATiiias.— BoL Beg. t. 980. I and flora, ones tenute, oppennoit ovate, MMile. Siliqae nnooth, 

Spmnc GhabictbRs— Uiuurmed, imooth. Leaflets qoinate, lower | length of stipe.— (6. Don.) 

Dbsgbiption, &c. — An upright and rather stiff plant, growing about a foot and a half high, with stiff roso- 
colouied flowers. It is a native of Bio Janeiro, introduced in 1824. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and at 
Forrest's, Kensington. 



^#^^l»^rf»^»00»»^»^i^^^>*M»^^^»^^>»»MW»»MMMl»M* 



OTHER SPECIES OF CLEOME. 



The following kinds, though some of them much hardier than those we have enumerated, are not in any 
nurseiyman's catalogue ; but we mention them in the hope that a demand may be created for them, in whidi 
case nurserymen will take care soon to procure the seeds. 

C. PUBESCENS, Sim, Boi. Mag. t. 1857. 

This species has white flowers, and bears some general resemblance to C. pentaphyllay though it differs in 
botanical construction. Its seeds were sent to England from Paris, in 1815 ; but it is not known of what country 
it is a native. It is half hardy. 

C. SPECIOSISSIMA, Deppe. Bot, Mag, 1. 1312. 

A splendid plant with bright rose-coloured flowers ; perhaps the handsomest of all the species. A native of 
the country near Xalapa in Mexico ; introduced in 1829. It may be treated as a common border flower, and it 
wiU ripen its seeds in the open air. 

C. MONOPHYLLA, Lin. 
A native of Ceylon, with yellow flowers, and greenish blue anthers. Introduced in 1759. 

C. TETRANDRA, Bamk: 
A native of New Holland, with yellow flowers, which would probably prove hardy in England, but which is 
not yet introduced. 

C. VIOLACEA, Ml. 
A native of Portugal, quite hardy, introduced in 177^- The flowers are purple, spotted with yellow. 

C. ARABICA, lAn, 

A native of sandy places in Arabia. Introduced in 1794. The flowers are white, with yellow veins, and 
tinged with purple at the extremity ; the filaments are yellow. 

There are many other kinds of Cleome, all beautifdl and well worthy of cultivation. They may aU be sown 
on a hotbed early in Spring, and planted out into a warm dry border about the middle of May. They will then 
flower splendidly, and ripen abundance of seeds. The seeds, as already observed, will keep well, and are there- 
fore suitable for being sent from a distant country. 



M 
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CHAPTER X. 



MALESHERBIACEiE. 



EamrruL Ghaiuotbr.— Calyx tabular, membraneous, inflated, 5- 
lobed. Lobes imbricated in aostivation. Petals 5, alternating with the 
segments of the caljx, persistent conrulute in SBStiTaiion arising on the 
outside of a short membraneous rim or corona. Stsmens 5 or 10, 
perigjnous. Filaments filiform, distinct or conneeted with the stipe of 
the ovarium.' Anthers versatQe. Oyarium superior, stipate, 1-celled, 
with the pk s ent ae at the base, from whioh the ovules arise by the 



intervention of umbilical cords. Styles 3, filiform, very long, aristng 
from distinct points of the apex of the ovarium* Stigmas elavate. 
Fruit o^sular, 1 -celled, 3-valved, membraneous more or less, many- 
seeded. Seeds attached by umbiUcal cords to placentas arising either 
from the axis of the valves, or from their base. Testa cmstsoaous, 
brittle, with a fleshy crest, and no arillus. Embryo round, in the 
oentn of fleshy albumen, with the radical next the hylnm.— (G. Don.^ 



GENUS L 
MALESHERBIA, Ruiz et Pavm. THE MALESHERBIA. 



^M^^^'W^^V^^'^i^^^WN^MkM 



Lin, Spst PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
OsMsaie GiAKAinvu^The ssme as that of the Order. 



l.-.MAL£SH£RBIA CORONATA, D. Dm. THE CROWNED MALESHERBIA. 



EmaAVoroB-^weet's Brit. Flow. Card., 2nd Series, t. 167 ; and 
WTfyf. 3, in Plate 15. 
SvBcmo Chaeactol — Phmt clothed with glandular pubescence. 



Leaves linear, sinuaiely toothed ; throat of the calyx dilated ; crown 
rimple, toothed.— (G. Don,) 



Desoriftion, &c. — A very singular and ornamental plant, a native of Chili at Valparaiso, raised from seeds 
Ixrought over by Mr. Hngh Cuming, in 1832. The seeds are not common in the seed-shops, but they may be had 
from Mr. Charlwood, and at some other places. They should be sown in pots in light rich earth, in February or 
March, and placed in a hotbed ; and when they come up they should be transplanted several times into larger 
and larger pots, till the middle of May, or beginning of June, and then planted out into a rich, warm, and 
well-sheltered border, where, if allowed plenty of room, and occasionally watered, they will grow two feet or 
three feet high, and spread in proportion, flowering abundantly. 



2.— MALESHERBIA LINEARIFOLLA, Poir. THE LINEAR-LEAVED MALESHERBIA. 



SmomrMBS.— ? Gynopleura linearifolia, Cav. P Malesheibia pani- 
culata, {D, Don,) 

ExoEAvncoa.— Bot Mag. t 3362 ; and our J^. 4, in Plate 15« 



SpRciric Chabacter. — Clothed with glandular pubescence, 
linear, toothed, stipulated at the base. Stipules tripartite. Throat of 
the calyx dilated. Ovarium subglobose.— (Hoofc.) 



Dbscription, &c. — A slender delicate plant, growing about a foot high, and bearing panicles of pale-bine 
flowers. It is a native of the Andes, whence seeds of it were brought by Mr. Hngh Cuming. It flowered, for 
the "first time in Britain, in September 1834, in the Glasgow Botanic Garden, where it was kept in the green- 
house. From the mountainous sitaation, however, whioh it occupies in its native oountiy, it would probably 
saooeed well if sown in May in the- open ground m the neigfabonrhood of London.. We do not know where seeds 
are to be procured. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



EanofTut GHABAcrau— flepJi 3—5. 



LINAGES. 

Petdi 3 — 5, hypogynoot. Stement 3 — 5, faypogynoui, comMned at tlidr 
Gftpfule 10-cell«d« Cells 2-ieeded. Seedt oompioMed. 



Styles 



GENUS I. 
LINUM, Bauh. THE FLAX. 



Xtn. 8ytt PENTANDRIA PENTAOTNIA. 
Gmiaie Charactib. — Sepsis 5, entire. Petsls 6. Stamens 5. Styles 5, mely 1 or 3. — c G* Di>iuS 



1.— LINUM USITATISSIMUM, lAn. THE COMMON FLAX. 



Eiv«MUTnros.— Eng. Bot. 1. 1857, 2Dd Edition, toL iii., t. 453 ; and 
was fig, 1, in Plate 15. 

Specific CiuKAcmu — ^Plant erect, glabrous. Leaves lanceolate or 



linear acnte, panicle corymbose. Sepals oTate, aeute, or mneronate, 
with scarioQs or membranaceons margins. Petals rather cmiated, three 
times larger than the cslyz.— (G. D<in,) 



Description, &c. — How many persons are there who wear linen, who have no idea of the siinple beauty of 
the flower of the plant producing it. The common flax has large clear blue flowers ; and where it is allowed 
room to spread, it makes a handsome plant. The flax, though now found wild in Britain, is supposed to have 
been originally introduced from Egypt ; and it has been in cultivation for its fibre from almost the earliest 
period of civilisation. When grown entirely for its fibre, the seeds are sown as thickly as possible, in order that 
the plants may be drawn up with long and slender stems, and have a fine fibre ; and this is the case in Holland 
and the Netherlands, where it is cultivated extensively. When it is grown partly for its fibre, and partly for the 
seed which is called linseed, and used to make linseed oil, to feed birds, &c., it is sown much thinner and 
encouraged to form a branching head. If the fibre be the sole object, the plant is pulled green and instantly 
tied in bundle^ which are placed in water to macerate ; but when the seeds are thought valuable, they are 
suffered to ripen, and when the plant is pulled, the head is drawn through an instrument like a rake, or coarse 
comb, called a rippling machine, in order to separate the seeds from the stalks before they are laid in water. 
When the stalk is sufficiently decayed for the fibrous matter to be separated, it is what is called dressed ; that is, 
the fibre is separated from the woody part, which is called the hail, by scutching, and hacking or breaking, and 
heckling or combing. It is afterwards spun and woven into linen. 

When grown in gardens, the seeds should be sown as thinly as possible ; and when the plants come up they 
should be thinned out, so as to leave only three in a jiatch ; and these should stand at a sufficient distance 
asunder to allow them room to branch. The soil should be deep, rich, and rather stiff. 

m2 
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2.— LINUM VERTICILLATUM, lAn. THE WHORL ED-LEAVED, OR ROMAN FLAX. 
Spkcifio CBMMJuynn^lMksm in whorli, linMr-lanoeoUte, upper onei m well ■• the calyces villoas.— (G. Don.) 

Dbscription, &c. — A pretty delicate little plant, resembling the common flax, but smaller in all its parts, 
and with very pale flowers, which are rather of a French grey than blue. The seeds of this species are more 
oonmion than those of any other in the seed-shops ; and they require no particular care in their cultiue, except 
that they should -be sown in rich loamy soil. like all oily seeds they do not keep well, so should be used as soon 
as practicable after ripening. The plant is a native of Italy, near Rome ; and the date of its introduction is 
unknown. 



3^— LINUM BERENDIERl, Hook. BERENDIER'S YELLOW FLAX. 



STNomrML^L. PUtzU, Hook. 

EiioBATniiM.~Bot. Mag. t. S480 ; and our^. 2, in Plate 15. 

Spiciric CRUuc»R.---4teni6 aogalar, namerooB and bnmching. 



LeaTes alternate, linear and smoodi, mucronate-acaminale, maigin erea. 
FlowevB ■ub-corymboae. Bracteu lanceolate-acnminate, bristly. Sepait 
roughly lerralated at the maigin. Capsules gleboso acute. — (Hook) 



Description, &c.«— A very beautiful yellow-flowered flax, growing about a foot high. A natiye of Mexico, 
from which country it was sent by Mr. Drummond in 1835 to the Glasgow Botanic Garden. It requires a rich 
light soil ; and to blossom at its natural season, March, it should be sown the previous August or September^ 
either in the open ground covered with litter, or in pots under glass. It succeeds very well, however, if sown 
in March or April, when it will blossom in August. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops, 
where it is frequently called a biennial^ from the practice we have alluded to of sowing it in the autumn. 



^#W^'%^W^^«'VN^V^^lMAM^«^^^^%AA^W^Mrf*MM0W^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF ANNUAL FLAX. 



The following species are all very ornamental ; and they are all said to have been introduced, but we do not 
know where seeds of them are to be procured. 

L. 6ALLICUM, Lin. 
A native of France and Spain. A low-growing plant with yellow flowers. Introduced 1777* 

L. AUREUM, Waidt ot Kit. 
A very low plant, with golden yellow flowers, a native of Hungary. Introduced in 1820. 

L. VIRGINIANUM, Lin. 
A native of North America on dry sunny hiUs, with small pale yellow flowers. 

L. STRIATUM, WaU. 
A native of Carolina, with striped blue and white flowers. Introduced in 1817- 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CISTACEJE. 

CMABjunnai.-*Gal)rz of five nneqiud Mpala. Petals Ato. Stemeni definite or indefinite, hjpog}moiu. Oapiule 3 — 5>tilfed 

1^-5-celled, many-teeded. Placentas parietal. — (G. Dan,) 

GENUS I. 
HELIANTHEMUM, Toum. THE SUN-ROSE. 



^MW^^^^^W^^MMM^^^^M^ 



Obuug CBABAcm.— Galjz 



Lin. S^t. POLYilNDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

of three equal sepals or of five unequal lepals. Capsule triquetrous, 1. celled, S^valved, witb a narrow dinepiment 
or a plsoentarious nerre in the middle of each valve. — (G. Dan.) 



1.— HELIANTHEMUM GUTTATUM, MiU. THE SPOTTED SUN-ROSE. 



linear, 3-nerved, villously-hairy, uppermost ones alternate. Racemes 
loose, bncUess. Pedicels filiform, almost naked ; outer sepals one 
half shorter than the inner ones. — (G. Don.) 



Srvoimas. — Cistos gattatus, Lin. C. acnminatus, Viv. 

EKOBAvniaa Eng. Bot. 544, 2nd Edition, vol. v. t. 758 ; and 

oat Jig. 7, in Plate 16. 

SpBctnc CBARAcrm. — ^Rather hairy. Leaves opposite, sessile, oblong. 

Description, &c, — A yery pretty little flower, almost the only annual of all the extensive genus to which it 
belongs. There are seyeral yarieties of it, differing very little from each other. It is a native of Britain and 
the whole of Europe ; its seeds may be had in any seed-shop, and they may be sown in March or April. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



VIOLACE.E. 



Embiitul Chabactbu — Sepals 5, equal or unequal. Corolla spurred 
of 5 petals, r^ular or iiiegular. Stamens 5, perigynous. Filaments 
diawn out each into a scale beyond the «nther ; two of the filaments in 



irregular flowers are furnished with an appendage each, which an 
drawn within the spur. Capsule one-ceiled, thiee-valved, nanj- 
seeded. Placentas three parietal.-i-(6. Don.) 



GENUS I. 
VIOLA, Taum. THE VIOLET. 



^^i^^lM^^^^^^^AA^^WW 



Lin. SyBt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



Gamuc CBaaAcrnL — Calyx with unequal sepals, all drawn out at 
the haae more or less into ear-like appendages. Lower petal drawn 
out at the haae into a hollow spur. Stamens approximate, the two 



anterior anthers furnished with long awl-like appendages. Capsule 
triagonal. Valves opening with elasticity. — (O. Dan.) 



1.— VIOLA TRICOLOR, Lin. THE THREE-COLOURED VIOLET, OR COMMON HEARTSEASE. 



EmaAViNos. — Eng. Bot. t. 1287, 2nd Edit. vol. ii. t. ; and our 
J^». 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, in Plate U. 

VAmums. — These are very numerous ; amounting indeed to ahove 
a thousand, most of which can scarcely he called varieties, as they are 
in UtX hyhrids hetween the annual spedes V. tricolor, and the perennial 
kinds ▼. grandiflora, V. altaica, T. amcsna, &c These hyhrids partake 
in so much of the character of V. tricolor, that they will all blossom 
abovt two months after sowing their seed ; while they have so much of 
the perennial about them, that they may be propagated by cuttings, &c., 
and thus kept alive several years. Among the varieties now in cul- 
tivation are, Allen's John Bull {fig. 6), Allen's Minerva {Jig. 5), 
Enterprise (Jig. 4), Fairbum's Anna Ifaria {fig. 7), Brown's Tiger, 



{fig, 3), which are all old kinds, and to which may be added many 
others. The best new kinds in 1838, we are told by Mr. Hopgood, were 
Victoria with a white ground ; Tra&lgar straw colour and purple ; Venus 
fine eye; Chimpanzee fine purple; Gem; and Desdemona superb 
yellow. To these might be added many others, but as firesh ones axe 
brought forward every season, it would be of little use to enumerate 

them. 

Sfbcific Character. — Root somewhat fusiform. Stems branched, 
diffuse. Lower leaves ovate-cordate, deeply crenate. Stipulas nuu 
dately-pinnatifld, with the middle lobe crenated. Petals incumbent, 
with short claws; spur thick, obtuse, not stretched out; neetaiies 
short. Seeds oblong-ovate.^(Cr. Don.) 



bBSCRiFTioN, &e. — ^The flowers of the wild Heartsease consist of five petals ; the two upper of which are 
much larger than the lower ones, and of a different colonr. The two upper petals are generally purple, and the 
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three lower ones yellow ; the centre one being broader than the others, and streaked with dark brown. What 
appear to be the leaves, consist each of one long real leaf, and two deeply cut stipules. The stamens are very 
curiously formed ; they have no filaments, but two of them have long tails, and they aro all bordered by a firinge of 
haira. The style is short, fleshy, and funnel-shaped ; and at the top there is a hole, to which there is a small 
lip. The seed-pod Lb oblong, and when ripe, it splits into three parts to discharge the seeds. The root is canofc- 
shaped ; and if eaten, it acts as an emetic. 

This heartsease, notwithstanding its curious internal construction, is so small, so simple, and apparently so 
unpretending, that it is scarcely possible to imagine that the large and magnificent flowers now called Hearts- 
eases by florists, can have sprymg firom it. '^ The cultivated heartsease," Mr. (}orrie tells us, '^ should have Luge 
and round petals, the flower forming nearly a circle, not much undulated ; the colours distinct and permanent ; 
the eye rather small, and not deeply pencilled ; the flower-stalk strong and straight ; and the stigma filling the 
open part of the eye." (Gard. Mag, viii. p. 575.) Though this change is entirely the result of cultivation, it 
must not be supposed that the mere circumstance of transplanting a wild heartsease into rich garden soil, and 
carefully watering it, &c., will at once change it mto a florist's flower. This is only the first step. Seeds are 
taken from a plant thus improved, and grown with great care ; and the largest and finest of the seedlings thus 
raised, are selected to yield seed in their turn. Sometimes hybrids are raised by fecundating the stigma of one 
kind by the pollen of another ; and these plants generally possess, in a great degree, the qualities of both parents. 
Viola ffrandiflora is frequently used for producing hybrids with the common heartsease ; and this species has very 
large flowers, which peculiarity is preserved in all its seedlings. V, amoena is another parent, with very large 
flowers, the upper petals of which are of dark purple, and the lower ones of a paler bluish tinge ; and all the 
hybrids raised partly frt)m it, preserve these peculiarities more or less. The descendants of the common hearts- 
ease, have dark purple and bright yellow flowers ; and those of V* lutea are generally nearly all yellow, with 
blackish, branched radiating lines. The hybrids raised from V. altaica are of a very pale, yellowish hue ; and the 
petals are generally somewhat undulated at the margin : those from V, rothomagemu or hupida are of a pale 
bluish lilac, and those from F, hioohr are white, slightly veined with purple, and tinged with yellow at the base. 
All these kinds, of course, vary very much ; as these hybrids are made parents, in their turn, of what may be 
called sub-hybrids, and these again of others. The number of varieties of heartsease, it will thus be seen, may 
be said to be unlimited. There are now above a thousand named sorts ; and more are being raised every year. 
The variety of forms and colours which appear in the plants raised from, seed, is indeed so great, that few 
floricultural pursuits can be more interesting, than to sow a bed of pansies, and watch when they come up for 
the new varieties that may be worth saving. Mr. Wells of Bedleaf has a gaiNlen set apart for experiments of 
this kind ; and a year or two ago, he described to us with so much vividness the pleasure he took in looking over 
his beds for new kinds, that he made us long for a garden with sufficient space to follow his example. Even at 
Bayswater, however, in the gardens of our neighbour, Mr. Hopgood, who raises heartseases for sale, we have seen 
almost innumerable varieties. During the year 1838, we saw them splendidly in flower from March to October ; 
and we observed that some few flowers, here and there, lingered through the winter of 1838-39. 

Geography and History. — The heartsease is a native of nearly all Europe and North America. It grows 
always in sandy loam, and generally in the headlands, and under the hedges in cultivated fields. A curious 
anecdote related of the first American botanist Bertram, bears reference to this habitat of the plant. Bertram 
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was a &nnar, and one day while standing on the headland in one of his fieldsi superintending some fanning opera- 
tions, which were carrying on in the oentre, he gatheied a heartsease which grew at his feet, and thoughtlessly 
hegan to pull off its petals, while he was speaking to his men. We have already mentioned that the stamens and 
pistil of the heartsease are yeiy curiously constructed ; the mass of stamens without filaments huddled together, 
looks something like the hody of some small animal ; the two that are furnished with tails, resemble arms ; and 
the style with its rbund knob-like top, and the hole in its side, bears ccmsiderable resemblance to a head* The 
curious appearance thus formed, caught Bertram's attention ; and he took it home with him to examine it more 
attentively. From this slight circumstance Bertram became a botanist ; he gave up farming to study ph3r8ic, as 
being more congenial with his new pursuits ; he entered into correspondence with linnsous, and all the first 
naturalists in his time ; and he died loaded with honours received firom almost every scientific society in Europe 

The heartsease, though long a favourite garden flower, was not valued by florists, till about 1810 or 1812, 
when the present Lady Monck, ^^ then Lady Mary Bennet, had a little flower-garden in the grounds of her father 
the Earl of Tankerville, at Walton-upon-Thames. In this little garden was the figure of a heart, in Which this 
amiable lady used to plant the varieties of Pansaes, which she accidentally discovered growii^ in her father's 
garden. Aided by the industry and aeal of Mr. Bichardson, then, and still gardener at Walton, several pretty varie- 
ties were raised and transplanted to this little parterre." — {Gard. Moff. vol. zi. p. 427*) Frem this small beginning 
may be traced the rage which has since prevailed for cultivating this flower« Mr. Richardson soon became 
extremely fond of raising new varieties firom seed ; and in the year 1813 or 1814, some of his new kinds attracted 
the attention of Mr. Lee, of the Hammersmith nursery. Mr. Lee instantly perceived the advantage that might 
be dexiTed from the culture of this flower ; and a niunber of new and beautiful varieties were soon raised in the 
Hammersmith nursery. Other nurserjrmen followed his exam^de, and in the course of a few years, the hearts- 
ease took its place as a florist's flowor. 

The names of the heartsease are very Numerous. Besides Heartsease and Pansy, by which names it is 
generaUy designated in books^ it is called Herb Trinity, Love and Idlrness, Love in Idleness, Live in Idleness, 
Kiss behind the garden gate, Three faces under a hood. Kit nm in the streets. Call me to you. Jump up and 
kiss me. Look up and kiss me, Pink of my John, flower of Jove, Flamy, See. The French call it Herbe de la 
Trinite, and Pens^ which last name is no doubt the origin of our wcwd. Pansy. The Spaniards also name it 
Yerba de la Trinidad. The Italians call it Little Fhune, Winged Violet and Butterfly Violet (viola fiurfidla). 
They also call it Mother and Daughter-in-law ; and this strange name accords with that given to it by the 
Germans, who call it Step-mother. 

CuLTUiUB. — It is the habit of the Heartsease to ripen a succession of seed during the whole of its flowering 
season. As soon as the petals of a flower drop, its seed-pod swells and ripens, while other flowers are expanding ; 
and thns the plant generally bears ripe fruit and flowers at the same time. The seed may be sown of the 
common sorts in the common soil ; but for the finer kinds it is usual to make a bed in some shady part of the 
garden. The soil of this bed should be about eighteen inches deep, and it should consist of loam mixed with 
sand and vegetable mould, and highly manured. The seedlings will flower in about two months from the sowing 
of the seed, whether the time of sowing be autumn, summer,. or ^ring; and as. soon as they have flowered, the 
plants should be all taken up, the best replanted eighteen inches apart, and the others thrown away. It must 
be remembered that though these plants are very liable to be scorched by the excessive heat of the sun, and 
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require constant watering, tbey are also yery liable to be damped off by cold and wet in winter. It mmi 
tberefore be contrived tbat the bed in which they are planted shall be well drained, and open to the east and 
west. The wild heartsease is qnite hardy ; but the finer sorts, in proportion to the number of generatioDs that 
they are removed from it, become delicate and liable to disease. 

The finest flowers are said to be produced by cuttings, taken off in spring, and grown rapidly so as to flower 
the same summer or autumn. These cuttings should be taken firom the points of the shoots, cutting them off 
immediately below a joint. Tliis is done with all cuttings, as it is from the joints or buds only that the young roots 
will grow. The end of the cutting must be made firm in the soiU to induce it to throw out roots ; and it must 
be covered with a bell-glass and shaded, to keep in the moisture and prevent too much evaporation by the leaver 
which the cutting, having no roots by which it can imbibe a fresh supply, would be unable to support. For the 
same reason the cutting is deprived of the greater part of its leaves ; as every leaf presents a treeh sor&oe for 
evaporation. The cuttings of heartsease should either be struck (that is, induced to strike root) in silver sand or 
very sandy loam ; as soil of this kind by permitting the transmission of water through it, prevents stagnation, and 
consequently the lower parts of the stems ftom absorbing it to such a degree as to induce rottenness. As soon as 
the cuttings are rooted they should be transplanted to the bed or border, and supplied with water, and shaded for 
a day or two till the roots become established. 

The finer kinds of heartsease are also propagated by layers. The operation of layering is perfoimed by 
pegging down the young shoots, and covering them all but their points with rich mould kept moist. When the 
layers have rooted, they are divided from the parent plant and transplanted. The roots may also be divided 
into what are called slips, and planted in a shady border, the plants which have not yet flowered being preferred 
for this operation. 

In all cases where heartseases are to be transplanted, or cuttings or layers planted out, it should be done, if 
possible, in dull rainy weather ; and if this is impossible, the newly- transplanted flowers should be well watered 
and shaded. Where new kinds are to be raised from seed, the seed should be gathered from those plants whidi 
produce the largest and handsomest flowers, and at the season when they blossom in greatest perfection; and 
this season is usually from April till June, as the plants appear weakened by the heat of summer, and gene- 
rally produce smaller flowers in autumn. Though heartseases may be said to be in flower in fiivourable 
situations nearly all the year, they are only in frdl flower in two seasons — viz., fr^m April to June, and from 
August or September till the setting in of the winter. 



2.— VIOLA LUTEA, Huda. THE YELLOW HEARTSEASE. 



EifoiuTiMGS. — Eng. Bot. t. 721, 2nd Edition, vol. ii. ; and oxafig. 
2, in Plate 14. 

Spbcific Charactsr. — Root fibrous, alender. Stems triangnlar. 



simple. Leaves ovate-oblong, crenate, fringed. Stipnlaa palmatifid. 
Sepals lanceolate, acato. Petals wedge-shaped, Tsitii long distinei 
claws. Spur the length of the calyx. — (G. 2>oii.) 



Description, &c. — ^Thc flower is larger than that of V. tricolor ^ and is yellow marked with blackish, 
radiating lines : sometimes the upper petals are purple. It is a native of Britain, particularly- of the mountains 
in TVales and Scotland. It is properly a perennial, but it has been introduced here ; because when raised from 
seed the young plants will flower almost as soon as those of the common heartsease — ^that is, in about two 
months after the seeds are sown. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



RESEDACEiE. 



Ememtial CHAKACTsa. — Calyx 4 — 6 ptrted, or 6-toothed. Petals 
4 — 6, open in nstivatioh, unguiculate, iniertad into the baae of a 
dilated diac Stamens definite, 2 or 3 to each petal; hypogynoui. 



Stigma 3 — 4 lobed. Capiide inflated, trigonal ; placentas parietal. 
Seeds cochleate. — (G. Don,) This order, and that of Violaeem, 
according to the botanical arrangement, should precede Capparidacem. 



GENTJS I. 
RESEDA, Lin. THE MIGNONETTE. 



m^^^^^m^^s^^^f^^^^^^ 



Lm. Spst, OCTO-POLYANDRIA, TRI-TETRAGYNIA 
ChuRAcna. — Oalyz of 4 — 5 — 6, narrow segments. Petals 4 — 5 — 6 cloTon. Capsule bladdery, 3 — 4 homed, many-seeded. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &g. — ^This genus consiBts of nnmerous species, the most remarkable of which are the Weld, 
or Dyer's Weed (Reieda luteola)y a British plant, nsed in dyeing yellow, and from which the colour called 
Dutch pink is made ; and the common sweet-scented Mignonette (Re$eda odorata). 



1.— RESEDA ODORATA, Lin. THE COMMON, OR SWEET-SCENTED MIGNONETTE. 



EifGnAYivG. — Rot Mag. t. 29. 

Spmnc Cbaractbr. — LeaveB lanceolate, blantish, entire, or trifid. 
Caljx 6-parted, equal in length to the petals, which are finely cleft 



into manj club-shaped divisions ; the two lowest simple. Capsnlop 
S-toothed.— (6. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The Mignonette, though called an annual, and always treated as such in this country, is 
in fact a shrub, and when carefully preserved through the winter, its stem becomes woody. In this state, it is 
called the tree Mignonette, and is by many supposed to be a different species. Though its flower is by no means 
showy, it is a general £aiyourite for its fragrance, and there are few flower-gardens in which it is not sown. It is 
a natiye of Barbary, where it has been found, by modem botanists, in the sands near Mascora, a fortified town of 
Algiers. It is also generally described in books as a native of Egypt, but on what authority is not known, as 
there is no record of its having been ever found wild in that country. The earliest English writers who mention 
it (about the middle of the eighteenth century) call it the Egyptian Rocket. It appears to have been first 
brought from Barbary into Spain, from which country it was carried to the south of France, and thence to Paris. 
From Pans, its seeds are said to have been sent by Lord Bateman to Mr. Bateman» at Windsor, in 17^9 though 
it did not come into general cultivation till 1752, when seeds of it were received by Miller, who was then curator 
of the Botanic Churden, Chelsea, from Dr. Adrian Van Boyen, of Leyden. From the Chelsea Garden it soon 
passed into those of the London florists, and the ^^ fragrant weed," as Cowper calls it, soon became a favourite. 

The name of Reseda is derived firom the Latin reeedoy to calm, or appease ; and it is supposed to bear reference 
to the healing properties of one of the species. The name Mignonette is literally ^^ little darling." It is said in the 
little work called Le Langage dee Fleure, that this flower forms part of the arms of a noble family in Saxony, 
from an incident in the life of one of its descendants. The legend is that the Count Wakthein was paying his 
addresses to a beautiful heiress, who trifled with his affections, and who had a dependent cousin secretly in love 
with the count. One evening, while walking in the garden, the ladies each chose a flower, and the heiress gaily 
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challenged the Count to write the description of each in one line. She had chosen a Wild Rose, and the Ck>unt, 
who had been piqued by her numerous flirtations, wrote — 

Charming, but eTanescent. 

The cousin had chosen Mignonette, and the Count's motto for this flower was — 

Your qualities surpass your charms. 

The legend adds, that the Count married the cousin, and in compliment to her, inserted the Mignonette in his 
coat of arms. 

Culture. — ^The Mignonette is so favourite a flower that it is sown at all seasons, and many gardeners 
contrive to have it in flower every month in the year. To do this, they sow it at four or five different times. 
If it be wanted to flower in winter, the seed is usually sown in the open ground about the end of July. About 
the middle of September these plants will be ready for planting in pots, shading them for a few days alter trans- 
planting, and protecting them from heavy rains. Before the frost sets in, the pots should be placed in frames till 
the beginning of November, when some of them will begin to show flower-buds. They should then be removed 
to the greenhouse, where they will branch out, and continue flowering till spring. In small gardens, where there 
are neither greenhouses nor frames, the same effect may be produced by placing the pots in the window of a room 
without a fire, till they begin to form blossom buds, and then removing them to a warm window in a living room, 
where they will blossom beautifully. Abundance of Mignonette will be thus produced from November till 
March ; but it will be more difficult to have plants in flower during the months of March, April, and May. The 
seeds, in this case, must be sown in pots about the latter end of August. They must be protected fr^m the cold, 
and heavy rains, and in November they should be thinned out, leaving only eight or ten plants in each pot. The 
pots should then be sunk in an old hotbed of manure, or tan, and covered with a frame, where they must be kept, 
and covered closely at night, tiQ they begin to form flower-buds, when they must be removed to the greenhouse. 
In a small garden, the seeds may be sown in pots, and during the severe weather, a shallow box, or packing-case, 
may be filled with coal ashes, into which the pots may be plunged. This will keep the roots moist, and prevent 
the leaves from turning yellow. In very severe frosts, the plants may be covered with an old blanket, or piece of 
carpeting. When they have formed blossom buds, they may be removed to the window of a room where there 
is a fire, when they will blossom freely. A third crop may be sown in February, and treated like the last, or 
raised on a hotbed. These will come into blossom by the end of May, and they will be succeeded by plants sown 
in April, which will continue in flower till they are killed by the frY>st. The summer-sown species will then be 
just ready to flower ; and thus a succession of flowers will be kept up all the year. 

Among the many uses of the Mignonette, may be reckoned that of planting it with Candy-tuffc, Clarkias, &c, 
as we have already recommended. Boxes of it are also raised for windows, &c., and tufts are planted in 
court-yards. Wherever it may be grown, cibre should be taken to sow the seeds in a poor sandy soil, as unless 
this is done, the Mignonette will have scarcely any fragrance. 

The tree Mignonette is nothing but the common Mignonette, preserved through the winter, and trained so as 
to form a tree. It is propagated by cuttings, and is more fragrant than when grown as an annuaL Many 
persons attempt to buy its seeds ; but as its real seeds would only produce the common kind, nurserymen generally 
sell the seeds of the Dyer's Weed {Reseda luteola), a common British plant, for it. This plant is an annual, with 
taller and stronger stems than the common Mignonette, and it is cultivated for the yellow dye which it affords ; 
but it certainly is not worth growing in a flower-garden. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



MALVACEiE. 

EucNTUL CfuiucTBR.— SopaU genenUy 5, rarely 3-— 4. Petals and owia. Anthers one-celled. Carpels numerous, disposed in a 
5, twisted in aestiyation. Stamens numerous, hypogynous, and com- whorl around the axis, capsular or baccate. — (G. Don.) 
fained with the claws of the petals into a column, which girds the style 

Description, &c. — All the plants belonging to the order MalvacesB are remarkable for their showy flowers 
and cnrions seed-Yessels, which resemble little cheeses, and are full of a mucilaginous matter, which is reckoned 
excellent for diseases of the lungs. The name of Malva indicates this quality, as it is derived from a Greek 
word signifying soft, or softening. The flowers have several peculiarities in their botanical construction. The 
petals are curiously twisted together in the bud, and the stamens grow together at the base into a kind of column, 
bearing at their summits kidney-shaped anthers, each containing only one cell, instead of two, as is the case with 
most other plants. The carpels grow together in a circle, so as to form a flat plate with the styles, which are joined 
together at the bottom, ridng like a column in the centre. ^' Each carpel," says Dr. Lindley, '^ contains one 
seed, with an embryo curiously doubled up and filling the whole cavity ; hence, as the carpels are all of the same 
Aze, and arranged with the most exact regularity on the same level, if a fruit is cut through, it will present a 
singularly beautiful arrangement of the parts, which look like a vegetable star." 

GENUS I. 
MALVA, Lin. THE MALLOW. 

Lin. Syst, MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

GmBuc Chabactbu — Calyx girded by a 3-leaved involucrum, rarely by a 5— >6-leaTed one ; leaflets oblong or setaceous. Carpels 

capsular, 1 -seeded, vertidllate, disposed in an orbicular head. — (G. Don ) 

Description, &g. — ^The common Mallow of the hedges, and that so abundant in church-yards, are so well 
known, that but little description is necessary for the genus. A malvaceous plant may indeed be always knovm 
at first sight, and the only difficulty is to know which of the genera it belongs to ; which is not easily 
determined, as the differences between the genera, consisting chiefly in the seed-pods, are not conspicuous to 
unbotanical eyes. All the kinds of annual plants belonging to this order should be sown in warm sunny 
situations, and are killed with the slightest frt>st ; they do not bear transplanting well, except when very young, or 
when a ball of earth is kept round the roots. They have been cultivated in flower-gardens since the time of 
Parkinson (1620), who says, that " for their bravery, they were entertained everywhere, into every country- 
woman's garden." — Paradinu, p. 3661. They may all, like the mignonette, be made perennial, or even shrubby, 
by keeping them through the vnnter in a greenhouse, and propagating them by cuttings. 



1.— MALVA MOSCHATA, Un. THE MUSK MALLOW. 



EwoaATiicos — Eng. Bot. t. 547 ; 2nd edit., toL t. t. 980 ; and our 
Jig. 6 m Plate 16 of the white variety. 

Tauctt. — M. m. 2 alba, Hort ; jyn. M. m. 2 undulata ; Sim* 
Sei. Mag. i. 2298, has white flowers. 



Spsanc Chabactxr. — Lower leaves kidney-shi4>ed, cut, cauline 
ones 5-deeply pinnatifidy jagged segments. Stems und calyxes scabrous 
from simple hairs.— (G. Don.) 



Dbbcbiption, &c. — ^The species has large rose-coloured flowers, and a slender branching stem, with very 
deeply cut leaves. It grows wild in Britain, on the borders of fields, and by the road side in gravelly soil ; and 
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in its wild state it is considered a perennial, though it is treated as an annual in gardens. The whole plant 
yields a faint musky odour when drawn through the hand. The white is a garden variety, and is not found wild. 
The seeds of both kinds may be had at Lee's, Hammersmith, and in most other seed-shops. 



2.-MALVA MAURITANIA. Lin. THE MAURITANIAN, OR IVY-LEAVED MALLOW. 

EifOiuTniat. — ^Brit. Flow. Gwd. t. 81. 
SpBcxric CHARACTBR.^6tem erect ; leaves 5-lobed, obtnae ; pedieeU and foot-stalks smootbish. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c.— -A strong-growing plant, rising nearly six feet high, with pink, crimson, or deep purple 
flowers. A native of Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; introduced in 1768 by John, Earl of Bute. Its seeds may be 
procured at any seed-shop, and they may be sown in autumn, or in March or April. 



3.— MALVA CRISPA, Lin. THE CURLED, OR FRENCH MALLOW. 

Spkific Chaeactbe. — Stem erect ; leaves angular, toothed, curled, glabrous ; flowers axillary, sessile. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — This is one of the oldest foreign Mallows cultivated in our gardens, as it is included by 
Tusser in his list of garden flowers in 1573. It grows about six feet high, with an erect and vigorous stem ; and 
its flowers are rather small and whitish, tipped with pale purple or rose-colour. The leaves are curiously curled 
at their margins. It is a native of France. Seeds may be procured in the seed-shops under the name of the 
curled mallow ; and they may be sown in the open border in April or May. 



4.— MALVA LIMENSIS^ Lin. THE LIMA, OR BLUE MALLOW. 
Spsaric Chabactbk. — Erect, leaves 7-lobed, wrinkled ; spikes axillary ; flowers leaning to one side ; carpels smooth. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A rather smaU, but erect species, with spikes of blue flowers. A native of Peru, 
introduced in 1768. This is a very ornamental species, but we do not know where seeds are to be procured. 
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OTHER SPECIES OP MALLOW. 



The following species, though introduced, not being oommon in the nurseries, we have not thought it 
necessary to enter into details respecting them. 

M. AMERICANA, Lin. 
A very pretty species only a foot high, with yellow flowers ; a native of the West Indies, introduced in IJUS 

M. MAREOTICA, Del. 
A native of Egypt, introduced in 1822 ; growing 2 feet high, and with red flowers. 

M. CAROLINA, Lm. 
A trailing species, with red flowers ; a native of Carolina, introduced in 1723. 

To these may be added M. strictOj the Upright Mallow, and M. HiipanicOy the Spanish Mallow ; though 
neither of them possess any remarkable beauty in their flowers. 

There are many other annual species of Mallow, but none of them are worth cultivating. 
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GENUS II. 

MALOPE, Lin. THE MALOPE. 
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Lin. Syti. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 
Gnmuc CiuEACTELr— XJdyx girded by a 3> leaved involacrum ; leaflets cordate ; carpels numerous, l-seeded, disposed into a bead. — (G. Don.) 

Dbscriftion, &c. — ^The genos Malope differs from the genus Malva princnpally in the shape of the capsules, 
and the manner in which they are disposed. In the Malva they unite so as to form a flat capsule, hut in the 
Malope they form a dose, aggregate head, resembling that of the raspberry. The flowers of the Malope are 
generally larger and more showy than those of the Malva, and the texture of their petals is softer and more 
transparent ; whence the name of Malope, from a Ghreek word signifying tender. 



1^— MALOPE TRIFIDA, Ccw. THE TRIFID MALOPE. 
VAUBTin. — M. t. 2 alba, Dee. bas ivbite flowers. M. t. 3 gran- Plate 16, of tbe wbite flowered yariety ; and our fig. 4, in Plate 16, 



diflora, Sfn. M. grandiflora. Hort., bas Tory large rose-coloured 
flomrs. 



and Paxt. Mag. of Hot. toLL p. 177, of Malope grandiflora. 
Snanc CHAnACTBi. — Leaves tbree-nerred, trifid, tootbed, glabrous ; 



ExoEATniae. — Sweet's Brit. F}ow. Gard. t 153; out fig. 2, in , lobes acuminated. Peduncles axillary, one-flowered. — (G.Dan.) 

Description, ftc—The common Malope trifda is rather a low-growing plant, seldom exceeding a foot in 
height^ with very brilliant and glossy dark rose-coloured flowers. The stems are slightly angular and furrowed. 
The leaves are cordate, and very slightly three-lobed. The peduncles, or flower-stalks, are tinged with purple, 
and the caljrz is surrounded by a large involucre, consisting of three cordate leaflets, united at the base. This 
leafy involucre distinguishes both the flower and the capsule of the Malope at first sight from those of aU the 
kinds of Malva. The cone-like shape of the capsule is also very distinct from the round, flat cheeses of the 
Mallow. 

The large-flowered variety, Malope grandiflora^ well merits its name ; for the flower we have figured, which 
we had from Lee's nursery, is only about the average size. The plant also grows three feet or four feet high. 
In the summer and autumn of 1838, an immense quantity of Malope grandifiora was growing in the nursery of 
Mr. Forrest, at Kensington, where its magnificent flowers produced an efiect quite dazzling to the eye. The 
white-flowered variety, on the contrary, has rather small and very delicate flowers ; and it does not grow higher 
than the species. 

Malope trifida is generally said to be a native of Barbary, introduced in 1808 ; but in the plant catalogue 
of Mr. Masters, of Canterbury, it is stated that this Malope '' was introduced in 1806, from the Mauritius, by 
the writer^s fiither." — {Hort. Duro.y 3rd edit. p. 119). It is not known by whom the splendid variety Malope 
grandiflora was raised ; but it is certainly one of the handsomest of garden annuals. 

The seeds of both the species and varieties may be procured in any seed-shop, and they may either be raised 
in March in a slight hot-bed, or sown about the middle of April in the open borders ; observing that, if the 
plants are raised in a hot-bed, they should be sown in pots* and transplanted with the ball entire, without 
disturbing the roots. 
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2.— MALOPE MALAC01DE8, Lin, THE MALLOW-LIKE MALOPE. 

SpRciric CfURjicTBR LMves ovate, crenated. Stipuies oblong.linear. Pedunclea axillary, one-flowered. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species has purplish crimsoQ flowers, strongly resembling those of the common 
Mallows, bat with the seed-pod of the Malope. It grows about a foot or eighteen inches high. It is a natiye 
of the South of Europe and North of Africa, in meadows, and it was introduced in 1710. The culture is the 
same as that of M. trifida. There is a variety of this species with deeply sinuated, or pinnatifld leaves ; but 
we believe it has not been introduced into England. 



GENUS III. 
LAVATERA, Lin. THE LAVATERA. 
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Lin, Syst. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

Gknbkic Cbaracteii Cal}X girded by a S — 5 cleft inyolucre. Leaflets usually connected together to the middle. Carpels capsular, one- 
seeded, disposed in an orb around the axis. — {G, Don,) 

Description, &c. — Most of the species of Lavatera are shrubby, but the few annual kinds are well deserving 
of cultivation. The generic distinction consists principally in the leaflets of the involucre being joined to the 
middle ; and in the carpels, which are disposed round the central axis, having it dilated over them. Those who 
wish to study botanical distinctions, should compare the seed-vessels of the Mallow, the Malope, and the Lavatenu 
Three dry seed-pods are now before us : those of Malta mosckcUOy Lavatera trimestrisy and of Malope ^and^hra. 
The seed-vessel of the Musk Mallow consists of a circle of woolly-looking carpels growing close together, but 
easily detached with a pin ; each fitting into a little groove in the axis, round which they are placed. They are 
in a loose open calyx, without any involucre, and even the small bractea which were below the calyx when the 
plant was in a growing state, have fallen off. The Lavatera has a larger circle in the centre, appearing at first 
sight to resemble the circle of carpels in the Mallow ; but on examination it will be found to be the dilated axis, 
which, instead of having grooves in it for the reception of the seeds, is stretched over them and curved down so as 
to form a cover, under the shelter of which the seeds lie completely concealed. The calyx consists of five sepals, 
which bend down over the centre, and below which is the large, spreading involucre, consisting of three broad 
leaflets, which grow together half way up. The Malope has a very long calyx and large sepab, which make its 
seed-vessels bear the same relation to the others as a filbert does to a common nut. The peculiar shape of the 
involucre and calyx are shown in Ji^s, 2 and 6 in plate 16 ; and when these are opened to examine the seeds, they 
will be found growing on the receptacle in the shape of a raspberry, something like those of the Flos Adonis, or 
the common Crowfoot. 

1.— LAVATERA TRIMESTRIS, Lin. THE THREEMONTHLY LAVATERA. 



Symomymb. — Stegia Lavatera, Dec, .> 

Emoiuyimos. — Bot Mag. t. 109, and our^g, 5, in Plate 16. 

Varibty. — L. t 2. albiflora, G. Don, bus white flowers. 



Spbcific Charactbr. — Stem scabroos. Leaves smoothish, roundish, 
cordate, upper ones lobed. Pedicels solitary. Orb of receptacle per- 
fectly concealing the carpels. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The pink and white Lavateras are too well known as border flowers, to need any detuled 
description. They grow from three to six feet high, and their flowers are delicately and beautifully veined. The 
situation uf the seeds has been ahready described. The plant is found wild in Spain, and also in Syria. It 
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appears to have been introduced from Spain about 1600, as, though it is not mentioned by Crerard, who wrote in 
i5d7, it 19 by his commentator Johnson, who wrote in 1633. It was then called the Spanish Summer Mallow. 
Clnsius was the first to apply to it its spedfic name of trimegtrif* Its seeds may now be procured in any seed- 
shop. They should be sown in April or May, and when the plants come up, they must be thinned out, so as to 
leave not more than five or six in a group. In the centre of this group should be placed a stake, to which the 
plants may be tied loosely, or they may be drawn through a dahlia hoop. They are free-growing plants, and 
produce abundance of flowers ; but they are rather too large for a small garden unless they are kept neatly trained. 
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OTHER KINDS OF ANNUAL LAVATERA. 



The following kinds are well deserving of cultivation ; but we have never seen them in gardens, and do not 

know where to procure seeds. 

L. PLAVA, Dgtf. 

This kind has yellow flowers. It is a native of the north of Africa and Sicily. It was introduced in 1818, 

but is now apparently lost. 

L. PUNCTATA. JU., 

is a native of the south of France and north of Italy, where it is found in cultivated fields. It has pale violet 

flowers, and was introduced in 1800. 

L. CRETICA, Lin. 

This species has pale rose-coloured flowers, with a fringed margin to the petals. It is a native of Crete, and 

was introduced in 17^3. 

L. AMBI6UA, Dee^ 

has purple flowers. It is a low plant, and grows wild near Naples. It was introduced in 1824. 



GENUS IV. 
HIBISCUS, Lin. THE HIBISCUS. 

Lin. SyH, MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 



captule, with the Talves hearing a dissepiment on the innde. Gells 
many, melj 1-aeeded. Seeda woolly or smooth. — (G. Den*) 



GsMKRic CHARAcnou — ^Calyx girded by a maay-leaved, rarely few- 
leared involucre, distinct or connected with each other at the base. 
Petals not aorided. Stigmas fire. Carpels joined into a 5.celled 

Dbscbiption^ &c. — Most of the annual plants belonging to this genus can only be grown in England in the 
stove, and we have therefore omitted them ; but an idea may easily be obtained of them firom those we shall 
describe, as they bear a very strong £unily likeness to each other. The genus Hibucus is botanically distinguished 
from the other MalvaoecB^ by the very different shape of its seed-vessel. This consists of five carpels grown 
together into one capsule, which has the seeds it contains arranged along five valves. 



1.— HIBISCUS TRIONUM, Lin, THE COMMON OR BROAD-LEAVED BLADDER KETMIA. 

EwGRATiKOri — Bot. Mag. t. 209. I upper ones S-parted, blnnt. Lobes lanceolate, with the middle one 

SpBdric Cbaractbr. — LeaTes toothed, lower ones almost ondiTided, | very long. Calyx inflated^ membranaceous, full of nerves. — (G. DwiJ) 

Deboriftiok, &c. — The flower of the Common Bladder Ketmia is abont the size of that of the Mnsk MaUow, 
and it is of a delicate cream-colonr, with a pnrple o^itre ; and the anthers are of a rich golden hne. The stem is 
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weak, and if not supported will lie on the ground. The leayes are broad and three-parted, whence the specific 
name of trionum. The capsnles are inflated, and it is firom them that the epithet bladder is applied to the plant. 
Ketmia is firom the Arabic name of the mallow. This species is a native of Italy and Oamiola ; it was first 
called the Venice Mallow, or Oood-night-at-Noon, in allnsion to the short duration of its flowers, which were 
supposed to drop exactly at noon. It is mentioned by Parkinson and Gkrard ; and as the latter speaks of it in 
the first edition of his Herbal as well known, it must have been introduced some years before 1596. The culture 
is very simple, as the seeds may be sown at any time when the ground is not hard with firost, and the phints 
will not need either thinning out or tying up, as they look best sown thickly, and with their stems lying on the 
ground. Seeds are common in every seed-shop. 



2.— HIBISCUS AFRICANUS, Thtm. THE AFRICAN BLADDER KETMLA. 

SpBCxric CHAmAcm.— Lmtm toothed, lower onee undiTided, apper 
onot 5-cleft, with oblong, blunt lobes. Caljx inflated, membruia- 
eeout, full of ner?et.^G. Don.) 



Symonykx. — EUbiacuB yeticwiut, Cav., H. Trionum, tut. africanui, 
Mill Diet. 

EifGEATiifo. — Omjig. 1, in Plate 16* 



Description, &c.-*This very beautiful flower is so superior to the common Bladder Ketmia, that it has 
nearly superseded it in gardens. The petals are of a very pale yellow, or rich cream-colour, and the blotch at the 
base of each is of a very rich reddish-brown. The species is a native of Africa, particularly near the Cape of 
Good Hope, where it is a shrub. It was first introduced in 1713, and has been frequently lost to our gardens, 
from its inability to ripen its seeds ¥rithout abundance of heat. The last date given for its re-introduction is 
1826. It requires a light sandy soil ; and when it comes up, it may either be thinned out and tied up, or left to 
flower as it gro¥rs, like H. trionum. Mr. Forrest, of the Kensington Nursery, has a variety with larger flowers 
than the species. 

GENUS V. 
PALAVIA, Cav. THE PALAVIA. 
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Xtfi. Svti. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA 
Obmouc CflAiucm. — Calyx naked, 5-cleft. Carpela capiular, numerous, l-aeeded, diapoaed into a head without any order. ~(G. Don.) 



1.— PALAVIA RHOMBIFOLIA, Graham. THE RHOMBOID-LEAVED PALAVIA. 

Emoratinos.-— Bot. Reg. t. 1375 ; Bot Mag. t. 3100| and our^^. I lately-piloae on the Teins, shorter tlian tbe peduncles. Stipulea awU 
3, in Plate 16. ' shaped, ciliated, green. Petals obovateljr cuneated, obliquely •emai^gi- 

Spianc CHARAcrm. — Leaves ihomboidal, lobately-cranate, stel- | nate. Peduncles longer than the leaves.-^ G. Don.) 

Description, Sec. — A little delicate plant, with a flower of no great beauty, resembling a common Mallow. 
It is a natiye of Peru, near Lima, from which country, seeds were sent sent home by Mr. Cmickshanks in 1830. 
It requires a warm situation and a light sandy soil ; and its flowers, though short-lived, are produced in great 
abundance. Seeds may be procured in any of the London seed-shops. 
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OTHER KINDS OF PALAVIA. 



There are two other kinds of Palavioy both natives of the sandy plains near Lima. One of these, P. moickatOj 
has yellow flowers, turning purple as they fade ; and the other, P. fnahc^olioj has small red flowers. Both are 
said to have been introduced, but we do not know where seeds of them are to be procured. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



LYTHRARACE.E. 



KssKNTiAL Chabactce.— Calyx tubular, ribbed, the unusea between 
the lobes soiuetimet lengthened out into the other lobee. Petala 4 — 6, 
inserted into the tnbe of the calyx. Stameni inserted in the tube 



below the petals, Tsriable in number. Capsule coverea by the tube of 
the calyx, 1-celled, placenta central.^ G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The order Lythraraoea contains several interesting plants, and among others, the Henna 
{Law9onia inermi$\ so much used by ladies in the East, the Lagerstroamias, or Pride of India, and the plant 
supposed by some to be the Rosewood of commerce, PhytoccUymna ^fioribunda. The only genera containing 
annual flowers are Lythrum and Cuphsa, The annuals in the first genus are wild British plants, and only 
those belonging to the genus Cuphea are cultivated in gardens. Even these plants are by no means beautiful, as 
they have all that peculiarly dark reddish and yet blackish purple, which has made the name of the order be 
derived firom the word lythron^ black blood. 

GENUS I. 
CUPHEA, Jacq, THE CUPHEA. 
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Lin, Sysi. DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gnoaic Cha&actss. — Calyx tubular, 12-toothed. Petals 6-— 7, unequal. Stamens 11 — 14, rarely 6 — 7, unequal, inserted in the orifice of the 

calyx. Capsule 1 — ^2-oelled. — {G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The plants composing the genus Cuphea were separated from those forming the genus 
Lythrum^ chiefly because the former have a tubular calyx and unequal petals, while the latter have not a tubular 
calyx, and the petals are equal. There is likewise a difference in the stamens, and in the capsule. 



l._CUPHEA VISCOS18SIMA, Jacq, VERY CLAMMY CUPHEA. 



pubescence, hispid. Leaves opposite, petiolate, OTate-lanoeolate, rather 
scabrous. Flowers pedicellate, solitary, deflexed. Calyx 6-toothed, 
clothed with clammy down. Petals 6, unequal. — (G. Don.) 



STVoirrMaB. — ^Lythrum petiolatum, Lin, L. Cuphea. Lin. fil. 
Enoratiiigs — Brit. Flow. Oaid. t. 60; and our Jig. 2, in 
Pkte 17. 

SpKiric CnAnAcm. — Stem erect, branched, clothed with clammy 

Dbscription, &C. — An erect plant, growing firom a foot to eighteen inches high, with a dark purple stem, and 
pale dull purple flowers. The stem is branched, and the whole plant is covered with clammy hairs. Tlie flowers 
begin to appear when the plant is not above six inches high, and as it continues growing, the flowers continue 
expanding. It is found wild in America, from Brazil to Pennsylvania, in humid shady places. It was introduced 
in 1776. The seeds are generally raised on a hotbed, and planted out into a moist shady border in June : or 
they may be sown in the open air in April. 

2.— CUPHEA PROCUMBENS, Cav. THE PROCUMBENT CUPHEA. 



Calyx clothed with clammy hairs, 6-toothed. Petals 6, obovate, two 
larger than the rest. The two largest stamens are woolly beyond the 
anthers. — (G. Don.) 



EviauAwiw. — Hot. Reg. t. 182. 

Snaric CBABAcmu - Stem atsuigent. Branches procumbent, 
clothed with clammy hairs. Leayes opposite, on short petioles, orate- 
lanceoUte, rather hispid. Flowers pedicellate, soliUry, deflexed. 

Description. 8cc. — ^The petals of the flowers are rose-coloured, and the calyx is of a reddish purple, or rather 
lilac tinge, tipped with green. The stem is slender, and it is covered with a purplish pubescence ; it is only 

o 
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partly procumbent. The flowers are numerous, loose, and terminating the stem and branches in leafy racemes. 
The species is a native of Mexico, and was first raised in Europe by Professor Cavanilles. in the garden of the 
Buen Retiro« at Madrid. It was afterwards grown in the Berlin Botanic Garden, whence it was sent both to the 
Botanic Garden, Chelsea, and to the Fulham Nursery, in 1816. The seeds should be raised on a hotbed in 
April, and the young plants planted out into a moist, rich, sliady border, in June. 



3.— CUPHEA LLAVEA, Im Have et Lexarna. LA LLAVE'S CUPHEA. 

Ekoratinos. — Bot. Reg. 1. 1386; aod ouryf^. ], in Pkte 17. foliaceous, erect. Petals two, oboYate, lai]|pe, the reit abortiye. 

Spbcific Charactbr. — Stems namerous, hispid. Branches ascend^ | Stamens eleveUi ((?. Don.) 

mg. Leaves almost sessile, ovate-lanceolate, strigose. Pedicels inter- \ 

Description, &o. — ^The petals of the flowers are of a dark scarlet ; the calyx has a greenish front, and the 
back and throat are pinkish. Three of the stamens are very long. Only two of the petals are conspicuous, the 
others being so small as to be scarcely visible. The stems are numerous, erect, taper, and about a foot and a half 
high. It is a native of the mountains of Central Mexico, where it was discovered by La Llave flowering in 
March and April. It was introduced into England by Mr. Ackermann in 1829, who gave the seeds to Mr. Tate, 
in whose nursery they flowered the following August. It is properly a perennial ; but as it will not live through 
the English winter in the open air, it does best treated as an annual. It may either be sown in a hotbed in 
February, and planted out in May, in which case it will flower in June, or be sown in the open air in April, when 
it wiU flower in August. 

4.— CUPHEA LANCEOLATA, AU. THE LANCEOLATE- LEAVED CUPHEA. 



Sywoittme. — ? C. silenoidee, Hort. 

Ehoratinos. — Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd Ser. t. 402 ; I*1oral Cabinet, 
vol. ii. p. 161 ; and ova fig, 3, in Plate 17. 
SpKciric Chajiactrr. — Stem erect, clothed with clammy pubescence. 



* Leaves opposite, on short petioles, lanceolate, rather pilose. Flowers 
pedicellate, solitary, deflexed. Calyx beset with clammy pili, 6- 
toothed. Petals 6, obovate, two of which are larger than the rest ; the 
two longer stamens are woolly beyond the anthers.— <G. Don.) 



Debcription^ &c. — The whole plant is clothed with soft, clammy, purple haira, and it has a powerful 
fragrance ; the stem is erect and branched, with ascending branches. The leaves are lanceolate^ and pale green 
on both sides. The root is fibrous. The flowers are solitary ; the petals are of a very dark black-blood colour, with 
white claws, and the calyx is greenish. The flower is certainly much handsomer than that of any other kind of 
Cuphea; but still it is more curious than beautiful. Cuphea lanceolata is a native of Mexico, and was first introduced 
by Mr. Anderson, Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, in 1796 ; it was, however, soon after lost, till ii was 
re-introduced about 1836, by Messrs. Osbom, of the Fulham nursery, who received the seeds from Messrs. Booth, 
of Hamburgh. It was first supposed to be a stove plant ; but the specimen fiK>m which our plate was taken 
grew in the open border in the Fulham nursery, vnthout the slightest protection. The culture is the same as that 
of the other species. 



■^>^>^>*»^>^t^^^^l^»*»^^>»N»^»N^W^>^^^^>^^^^»^»^^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF CUPHEA. 



There are several other annual species of Cuphea, mostly natives of Mexico, which have not yet been intro- 
duced ; but which, from the descriptions which have been given of them, appear well deserving of introduction. 
Though not at all showy, they are curious ; and though natives of a warm climate, they are found to suooeed 
perfectly well in the open air in Britain. 



I 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



FICOIDEiE. 

Emkhtul Gbabactbr. — Septls definite, combined at their bases. I gynoiu. Ovarium many-oelled, inferior or superior. Stigfmas dift- 
Petelf indefinite, rarely ivanting. Stamena numerous, diatincty peri- I tinct. Capsule dehiscing in a stellate manner at apex.— (6. Don,) 

GENUS I. 
MBSEMBRYANTHEMUM, Lin. THE FIG MARIGOLD. 



^»^»^»W»^V^'%^^^^»<%^^»^^>*' 



Lw, SfsL ICOSANDRIA TETRA-POLYGYNIA. 

Onmtic Character. — Calyx of 5, rarely of 2 — 8 sepals. Petals l along with the petals. Capsule adnate to the calyx, from four to many- 
indefinite, linear. Stamens indefinite, inserted in the top of the calyx (celled. Cells many-seeded. —<G. i>on.) 

Description, &c. — ^The name of Mesembryanthemum is derived from mesembriOf mid-day, and anthemuniy a 
flower ; and this name admirably expresses the habit of the plants. Their flowers seem to live only in the sun. 
When the snn withdraws its beams, they dose their petals, and only expand them in the brilliant light of a 
summer's day. '^ I scarcely know a more interesting sight," says Dr. Lindley, in his admirable Ladies' Botany ^ 
^* than in a summer s day, after a storm, to watch a bush of this genus, which has thrown its weak trailing arms 
over a piece of rock, and which leans forward to the south, as if to cafcch the earliest influence of the beams it loves 
so well. While the sky is darkened by clouds, all its blossoms are shut up so closely, that one would hardly 
suspect the busli of being more than a tuft of leafy branches, with some withered or unexpanded blossoms scattered 
over them. But the moment that the bright rays of the sun begin to play upon the flowers, the scene changes 
visibly beneath the eye ; the petals slowly part, and unfold their shining surfaces, of almost metallic brilliancy, 
to the sunbeams, and in a few minutes become so many living stars, often of the most gorgeous tints, and so 
entirely hide the leaves, that scarcely a trace of them is visible, while the whole bush has burst into a blaze of 
glittering splendour. In this case, the phenomenon depends on a specific irritability of the petals, the cause of 
which is one of those inscrutable mysteries that the limited faculties of man are incapable of penetrating ; but in 
the fruit, there is an interesting phenomenon of another kind, the cause of which is more easily explained. The 
seed-vessels of the Fig Marigold produced in the sandy deserts of Southern Africa, fall off when ripe, and are 
driven about by the wind. If they were to open during the wet season, or in wet places, the seeds would fall out 
and perish, for it is only in a dry soil that they are capable of vegetating. Nature, therefore, gives this plant the 
power, by virtue of itshygrometrical quality, of keeping the seed-vessel fast shut up while exposed to damp ; and 
it is only when it finds itself in a dry station fit for the dissemination of the seeds, that the valves contract and 
open sufficiently to allow the latter to escape." — (Ladies* Botany, vol. ii. p. 64.) The fruit of the Mesembryan- 
themum is shaped like a fig, and is eaten by the Hottentots ; hence the name of Fig Marigold. The leaves are 
extremely succulent, and those of some of the species are eaten. The Mesembryanthemums are nearly all natives 
of the hot sandy plains near the Cape of Good Hope. 



1.— MBSEMBRYANTHEMUM POMERIDIANUM, Lin. THE LARGE YELLOW-FLOWERED 

FIG MARIGOLD. 



EvGRAViHOfl. — ^Bot. Msg. t. 540 ; and oxafig. 5, in Plate 18. 
Sracinc Character. — Learcs broad-lanceolate, flat, smooth, ciliated, 



nearly distinct. Stems, peduncles, and calyxes, hairy. Petals shorter 
than the calyx. Stigmas 12.-— (G. Don,) 



Dbscbiption, &c. — One of the most splendid of this beautiful tribe of flowers. The broad, thick, fleshy 

o2 
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leaves, and large sun-like flowers, produce a most striking effect. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
woe introduced in 1774, by Mr. Masson. who brought many plants from that colony. The seeds should be 
sown on a hotbed in March or April, and the young plants planted out in June, into a dry sandy or gravelly 
soil, in the open ground, or on rockwork. The plants thus treated, and allowed plenty of light and air, will 
produce a profusion of flowers, which, from their size and brilliant colour, will have a dazsding efiect, and will 
ripen seed abundantly. This species requires to be planted in the open ground, as it never flowers well in a pot. 



2.— MESEMBRYANTHEMUM CRYSTALLINUM, Lin. THE COMMON ICE-PLANT. 

SpEciric Chajucter. — Plant diffusely procumbent, herbaoeoua, plant appear as if coyered with ice. Leaves oyate, alternate, stem- 
covered with large glittering papula on every part, which makes the | clasping, undulated. Flowers axillary, almost sessile. — ( G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species are white, and they are neither so large nor so showy as those 
of M. pomeridianum. The ice plant is^ however, remarkable for the little globular protuberances, or rather 
blisters, filled with a soft, watery matter, which glisten over the whole plant, and make it look as though it were 
covered with ice. The plant is procumbent. This species is a native of Europe, as well as Africa ; for it is found 
on the sandy shores of Greece, near Athens, and in the Canary Isles. It was introduced in 177^- Its culture is 
nearly the same as that of M. pomsridianum, though it does not succeed so well in the open border, very frequently 
failing to produce flowers. , Some persons account for this, by supposing that there are two varieties of this 
species, one a biennial, which is the true M, cryHaUinum^ and the other an annual, which is called by Haworth 
M. gladah. The best way is to grow the plant in very poor soil, or on rockwork, where its glistening leaves 
and starry flowers produce a very good eflect. 



3.— MESEMBRYANTHEMUM PINNATIFIDUM, Lin. THE PINNATIFID-LEAVED ICE PLANT. 

Enoratimo. — Bot. Mag. t. 67. 
SpRciric Character. — Stems diffuse. Leaves opposite, oblong, bluntly pinnatifid, papulose. Petals shorter than the calyx. — {G. Don.) 

DEScnRiPTioN, &c. — Perhaps the least beautiful of this showy family of plants. The leaves are what is some- 
times called fiddle-shaped, and though covered with icy globules, they have not the brilliant glistening appearance 
of those of the common ice-plant. The flowers are yellow, but small, and produced in the forks of the branches ; 
the stems are reddish. The plant is a native of the Cape of Gk>od Hope ; but it is said to be found also in Chili. 
It was introduced in 1774. 



4.— MESEMBRYANTHEMUM TRICOLOR, WtM. THE THREE-COLOURED OR PURPLE-EYED 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2144; and oxafig. 6, in Plate 18. | broadest at the apex, obtuse, rather scabrous from papulse. Flowen 

Synokyme.— M. Pyropeum, var. roseum. Deo, M. roseum. Haw. \ pedunculate. Lobes of calyx 5, oblong, one of them very long. 
Specific Character. — Plant almost stemless. Leaves linear : — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very small Bpecies with scarcely any true stem, and deriving nearly all its height firom 
the long upright footstalk of the flower. The petals are pink, hecoming whitish at the hase, and the anthers are 
of a very dark purple, almost black. It is not known exactly of what country it is a native, but it is supposed 
to come from the Cape of Good Cape. Seeds of it were sent by M. Otto, of Berlin, to Mr. Anderson of the 
Chelsea Botanic Crarden, about 1828. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF ANNUAL MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 
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There are many other species of annual Mesembryanthemum mentioned in books ; but as we know nothing of 
them except their specific characters, we have not thought it necessary to give even their names. The colours 
of their flowers are stated to be purple, white, rose-colour, and yellow ; and many of them are said to have been 
introduced. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

_♦ — 

PORTULACE^. 

EwMfTiAL Cbaracteu.— Calyx usually of two sepals. Petals sule 6-cellcd, oijening by a lid or 3 valres. Placenta central. Seeds 

Gsually 5, seldom more or less. Stamens variable in number, peri- winged. (G. Don,) 

gvnoas. Antben append iculate. Style one. Stigmas many. Cap- 

Description, &c. — Succulent plants, many of which have thick, fleshy leaves, and bright-coloured flowers. 
Some of the kinds, however, are British weeds, such are the water-chickweed, and the common purslane, the 
latter of which was formerly eaten as a salad. All the plants belonging to this order thrive best in hot dry 
exposed places. The only genera that contain ornamental annuals are Calandrinia and Claytonia. 

GENUS I. 
CALANDRINIA, Kunth. THE CALANDRINIA. 



^P^'V^'^'^'WV^'^'^^^^^^^^^*'^^ 



Lm. Syat. DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GiKsaic Chaiuctir. — Calyx 2-parted. Petals 3— 5« free or rather connate at the base. Stamens 4 — 15. Style one, very short, tripartite 

at the apex. Lobes clavate. Capsule oblong-elliptic, 3-7alyed. Seeds wingless. — (G. Don,) 

Descbiption, &c. — The ornamental species belonging to this genus are mostly natives of South America, and 
like the mignonette and many other plants^ shrubby there, though in Britain they are treated as annuals. There 
are some of the South American species that are positively annuals, as they can never be preserved through the 
winter ; and this is also the case with C speciosa^ which is a native of North America. A great degree of 
confusion exists as to the names ; the Calandrinias of the Bot. Mag. being quite different from those bearing the 
same names in the London gardens, and figured by Dr. Lindley in the Bot. Reg. We, however, have adopted 
the names and descriptions given in the latter work. The name of Calandrinia was given to this genus by Kunth, 
in honour of L. Calandrini, an Italian botanist, who lived in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 



1.— CALANDRINIA PILOSIUSCULA, Dec, THE HAIRY CALANDRINIA. 



STNoirran. — Talinium dliatum, Hook. T. lineare, Hoff. Calan- 
drinia compresaa, Sckrad. C. tenella. Hook and Amb. 
Sracinc Character. — Stems erectish, angular, rather pilose. 



LeaTes linear-spatulate, rather pilose. Pedicels axillary, 1 -flowered, 
rather adnate to the floral leaves, constituting a terminal or sub- 
terminal panicle. — (G, Don,) 



Dbbcription, &c. — ^This was the first species of the genus known in England ; and it was introduced under 
the name of Talinium ciliatum ; the difference indeed between the two genera is very slight, the principal distinc- 
tion being, that the style in Calandrinia is very short, while in Talinium the style is filiform. The hairy Calan- 
drinia has small fiowers of a purplish crimson. Its stem is short, and partly procumbent, and its leaves are long 
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and narrow. It is a native of Chili, from which country seeds of it were reoeiyed in 1823 by Mr. Place, and by 
him presented to the London Horticultural Society, in whose garden it flowered for the first time in 1824. The 
seeds were sown in a hotbed in March, and transplanted into the open ground at the beginning of May ; the 
flowers began to appear early in June, and continued tiU destroyed by the frosts of autumn. It requires a 
hot, dry, sandy situation, and it is admirably adapted for rockwork. Seeds may be procured in any of the 
seed-shops. 

2.— CALANDRINIA SPECIOSA, Lindl. THE SHOWY CALANDRINIA. 



Emoratinos. — Bot R^. t. 1698 ; and ova: fig. \, in Plate 18. 
Specific Charactkr. — Glabrous, diffuse. Leaves spatulate, acute, 
elongated and narrowing at the base, so as to appear petiolated. i 



Flowers raoemose, pedicels and broctoas verj short. Petals longer than 
the calyx. — (Lindl.) 



Description, &c. — Few flowers have a more striking effect than this little Calandrinia with its brilliant 
dark crimson or rather maroon-coloured flowers, peeping out from its thick bed of leaves. There was a large bed 
of it in Mr. Hopgood's garden in the summer of 1838, which in the morning presented as rich a mass of flowers 
and leaves as could well be imagined, but by four o'clock every little flower was closed. With the exception of 
the early closing of the petals, this species deserves to be generally cultivated, as nothing can exceed the rich 
velvety look of the flowers. It is quite hardy, a true annual, and ripens its seeds in great abundance. It is a 
native of Northern California, whence its seeds were sent home in 1832 by Douglas. It should be sown in dry 
and exposed situations, where it can have abundance of light and heat ; as the situation in which Douglas found it 
was a hot, dry bank. It requires very little water, and flourishes best in weather when most other plants are 
burnt up. It is well adapted for rockwork. It may be sown twice ; in March or April to flower in May and 
June, and in May or June to flower in August and September. Seeds may be had in all the seed-shops. 

The plant figured under the name of Calandrinia Speciosa, in the Bot. Mag., t. 3379, bears more resemblance 
to C. gramdxflora than to the plant described in the Bot Reg. as C tpecioio. Sir W. J. Hooker states that he 
received it under the name of C. speciosa from the Epsom nursery, and that he does not know its native country ; 
it is probable that it is a native of Chili, like the other species of the genus which it resembles, but from its 
woody stem and general appearance it is quite evident that it cannot be the Califomian annual described above. 



3— CALANDRINIA ARENARIA, Hook, et Amott. THE SAND CALANDRINIA. 



Encravimos. — Bot. Reg. 1. 1605 ; and out fig. 3, in Plate 18. 
Spkcific CHA]ucTER.-^Plant glaucous. Stems numerous, prostrate, 
glabrous, leafy. Leaves linear. Common peduncle terminal, naked, 



simple or branched. Racemes corymbose ; and pedicels a little loo^rer 
than the bractess. Biacteas oval, membranous, pointed hj a dark 
purple branched middle nerve. Seeds glAbrous.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A little weedy-looking flower, only remarkable for the curious markings of its calyx and 
bracteas. It is a native of the sandy plains near Valparaiso, whence it was introduced by Mr. Hugh Cumming 
in 1833. It is quite hardy, and produces abundance of seeds, which will flower in two months alter sowing. 



4.— CALANDRINIA GRANDI FLORA, Lindl. THE LARGE-FLOWERED CALANDRINIA. 



acute, petiolate. Raceme simple, loose. Calyx spotted. Stamens 
numerous. Petals obcordate. — (G. Don.) 



ENORAViNGa. — Bot. Reg. t. 1194 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3369 : and out fig. 
4, in Plate 18. 

SpRciric CBABACTm. — Plant glancous. Leaves fleshy, rhomboid. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species were so much larger than those of the earliest-introduced 
kinds of Calandnnia, that Dr. Lindley gave it the name of grandiflora^ a name which now seems ill applied. 
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as the flowers of Calandrinia dUcolor are more than twice as large. C. grandiflora makes a bushy^ glaucous 
plant, with round, thick stems, and very succulent leaves, which are broad, but terminate in a sharp point, and 
are so much elongated and tapering at the base as to seem petiolated. The flowers are produced on long racemes, 
on which they are disposed at considerable distances from each other, and each on a long footstalk. When the 
flowers are in the bud, and again after the petals have fallen, these footstalks droop ; but when the flowers 
expand, which they do only one at a time, each pedicel in turn stands erect. The flowers are of a faded rose- 
colour, and not large, notwiths&nding the name. The calyxes are spotted ; and they do not drop off when the 
petals of the flower fade, but close, in a very peculiar manner, over the germen. Though generally treated as 
an annual^ this species is properly a perennial, and if preserved through the winter it will in time become 
shrubby. The flowers remain open only during sunshine. This species is a native of Chili, from which country 
seeds of it were brought to the London Horticultural Society by Mr. M^Rae, in 1826. It requires a warm, dry, 
calcareous soil, and not too much water, as if over watered it will soon damp off, or, in other words, become 
rotten just at the collar of the plant. When treated as an annual, it is generally raised on a hotbed, and 
planted out in May, when it will begin to flower in June, continuing to produce a succession of flowers the 
whole summer. When treated as a greenhouse plant, it is propagated by cuttings, and kept very dry during 
winter. 

6.— CALANDRINIA DISCOLOR, lAmU. THE DISCOLOURED CALANDRINIA. 

EiiGiuTnfGs.— Bot. Reg. t. 1838, 4; P Bot. Mag. t. 3357 ; and | the petals. Petals much longer than the caljx. Nearly allied to C. 

out fig* 2, in Plate 18. ! grandifiora ; but differing in the leaves being larger and obtuse, in 

SpFcinc Charictbr. — Leaves fleshy, obovate-obtose, elongated into ' their under side being somewhat discoloured, and in the flowers being 

a petiole. Raceme bending, the pedicel drooping af^er the falling of i much \&Tgef.~^(Lind.) 

Description, &c. — One of the most splendid flowers grown in British gardens, and certainly by far the 
handsomest species of Calandrinia. The flowers are rose-coloured, with a tinge of purple on the under side ; 
they are very large, and extremely ornamental from the rich mass of golden- coloured anthers in the centre. 
The flowers are produced in the same manner as those of C. grandifiorck^ on similar long racemes, at the same, 
or even greater distances from each other, and the flower-stalks droop in the same remarkable manner when the 
flowers fade, the spotted calyx closing over the remaining petals of the faded flower and the swelling germen. 
The leaves are very thick and fleshy, and they are of a strangely mottled colour, from which the species is said to 
take its name of discolor. The numerous and vigorous-growing stems, the thick leaves, and the long racemes 
of flowers, give this plant a very peculiar appearauce ; and no one who sees it for the first time could suppose 
it possible for so massive-looking a bush to spring from the little shining black seed, in the course of a siugle 
flfommer. Though like C. grandiflora^ it is said to be properly a perennial, or rather, half shrubby, it succeeds 
perfectly well as an annual. It is not known of what country it is a native, but from the great similitude 
between it and C. grandxfiora^ it is probably also from Chili. Its seeds were sent to the London Horti- 
cultural Society from the Berlin Botanic Garden, in 1835 ; and, as it seeds freely, they are now common 
in every seed-shop. The plant figured in the BoU Mag. t. 3359, appears to be a difierent species. The flowers 
are shaped like those of C grandiflora ; the leaves are very long, rather narrow, and of a bright pink on the 
under side. The seeds were received at the Glasgow Botanic Garden, from the late Mr. Fischer, of the Botanic 
Crarden, Gottingen, in 1824, under the name of C. discolor^ but the native country of the plant, or any other 
particulars, were not mentioned. 
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The seeds of the Calandrinia ducohr of the London gardens are generally sown in March, on a hothed, potted 
off when they come up into small pots, and afterwards transpb&nted into the open border in May ; or the seeds 
may be sown in the open border in May, the only difference being that the first-sown pUnts will flower earlier, 
though so little as scarcely to be worth the trouble of transplanting, &c. This species requires a rich calcareous soil, 
and an open sunny situation. We sowed some seeds obtained from Mr. Charlwood, in May 1838, in the open 
ground, in a warm border, sheltered by a wall ; and the plants grew luxuriantly, being from a foot and a half to 
two feet high. The flowers began to expand in July, and in August we had a most brilliant display, wliich con- 
tinued till the first frost, which, though a very slight one, destroyed the Calandrinias completely in a single night. 
When young, the Calandrinias are also liable to be killed by the slightest frost ; and for this reason, in gardens 
where there is but little shelter, it is always safest to raise the plants on a hotbed. 



*S^^^^^^^^^^^»^>^^>^>^^wi>#WV^>M^^^<W^<»^M^>^^^^#^*%^ 



OTHER SPECIEa 



These are very numerous ; but we believe that no others have been as yet introduced that can be treated 
as annuals. 



GENUS II. 
CLAYTONIA, Lin. THE CLAYTONIA. 

Lin,SyL PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



Gbkbuc CBAaicmL — Squls 2, permanent. Petak 5, ungnicaUted ; cUws connate at the baae. Stamens 5. Style 1, tiifid at the apex. 

lobet ttigmatose intide. Capsules 3-valyed, 3-Beeded. — (G. Don.) 

Desoriftion, &c. — Succulent plants with small flowers, usually white or rose-coloured; which, as they are 

certainly not worth cultivating for their beauty, we shall only say a few words of, without entering into details. 

l.—CLAYTONIA PERFOLIATA, Don. Bot. Mag, t 1536. 
This species was discovered on the North-west coast of North America, by Archibald Menzies, Esq., and 
sent by him to the Kew Gardens, in 1796. The flowers are white, and very small ; and the leaves, which are 
rather short and broad, are eatable, like those of the conmion Purslane. 

2.— C. ALSINOIDES, 5tfiM, BoU Mag. t. 1309. 
This species resembles the common Chickweed, except in its succulent leaves. A native of North America, 
introduced in 1794. 

3.— C. SIBERICA, Sm$, Bot. Mag. t. 2243 ; Sweei^ Brit. Flow. Gard. t 16. C. ALSINOIDES, var. ROSEA, Dae. 
A dwarf plant, not growing above six inches high, with pink flowers ; very suitable for rock work. A 
native of Nootka Sound, and said also to be found wild in Siberia. Introduced in 1820, and worth cultivating. 

4.— C. 6YPS0PHIL0IDES. Fueh. et May.; BrU. Flow. GartL 2nd Ser. t. 375. 
A native of the Russian colony of Ross, in California, whence seeds were first sent to St. Petersburg, and 
thence, in 1837, to England. It is low-growing, with a great number of grass-like stems, and a profusion of 
very small bright pink flowers. All the Claytonias require a dry sandy soil, and the last two are worth culti- 
vating for rockwork. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SILENACEiE. 



EtsnrruL Cbabactkr. — Caljx 5.toothed, 5-cleft or 5-paned, or 
of 5 aepals. Petals 4 — 5, unguiculate, rarely absent. Stamens 4 — 5, 
or 8 — 10, hypogynous. Capt^iile 2 — S-valyed, 1 — 5-oelled ; placenta 



central Nodose articulated herbs ; leaves simple, opposite, or ▼erticil- 
late, rising from the nodi.^-(G. Don.) 



Descbiption, &c. — The order to which the pink and the carnation belong, cannot fail to be an interegting 
one to every grower of flowers ; and, though the annual species it contains are very inferior in beauty to the 
perennial ones, they are yet all ornamental, and all worth cultivating, either for the open border, or for rock- 
work. This order formed part of Catyaphyllea, according to Jussieu ; but that order has been, by modem 
botanists, divided into SilenacetB and AhinaceoB ; the former comprising all the genera the flowers of which have 
clawed petals, like the pink ; and the latter those having flowers the petals of which are not clawed, like the 
chickweed. The principal genera belonging to this order that contain annual flowers, are, SUene^ Sapofuvria^ 
(jypiophild^ DianthtUy and Ajrostemma. 

GENUS I. 
SILENE, Lin. THE SILENE, OR CATCH-FLY. 

Lin. SftL DECANDRIA TRI6YNIA. 

Gumuc CiujaACTBR.— Calyx tubular, 5-toothed, naked. Petals 5, | of petal-like bifid scales in the throat. Stamens 10. Styles 3. Cap- 
unguiculate, with an entire or bifid limb, usunlly furnished with a crown | sules 3-celled at the base, opening at the top, 6-toothed.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Nearly all the species of this genus have a viscid, frothy moisture on their stalks, in 
which it is said flies are easily entrapped, and hence their popular English name of Catch-fly. Part of the 
species are perennial, and many of them are common British weeds. All the kinds bear a very strong family 
likeness to each other ; so much so indeed, that when several species are grown in the same garden, they give 
it an air of monotony. All the annual kinds are very hardy, and require but little culture, except taking care 
to sow them where they arc to remain, as they do not well bear transplanting ; and sowing the seeds rather thinly, 
as they keep well, and will nearly all vegetate. None of the species have any pretensions to be called handsome, 
but they are most of them pretty. ' 



1.— SILENE VESPERTINA, Retg. THE EVENING SILENE. 

Sykoitymes. — S. bipartita, D^f.; Lychnis prostrata, Hort. Spbcific Chabactkr. — Pubescent; stems branched, diffuse. LeaTce 

Ehckatimos. — Bot. Mag. t. 677, Swt. Biit. Flow. Gard. t. 11, and spatu late, acute, on ciliated petioles. Racemes secund. Calyx bladdery. 
om Jig. 6, in Plate 19. clavated. Petals 2-parted. Lobes obtuse. — (G. Don.) 

Debcbiptiom, &o.— 'This species has rose-coloured flowers, and diffuse decumbent stems ; and it is remarkable 
for the abundance and duration of its flowers. It is a native of Morocco, where it was discovered by Desfon- 
taines ; but it has also been found wild in corn-fields in Portugal and Greece. It was introduced in 1796. 
On the 12th of June last we had the pleasure of seeing the beautiful flower-garden of R. H. Jenkinson, Esq., at 
Norbiton HalL and we were so much struck with the rich effect produced by masses of this plant on the lawns, 
that we do not hesitate strongly to recommend its culture in all similar situations. Like all the Silenes, it 
requires a warm, dry, sandy soil. 

p 
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2.— SILENE PENDULA, Litu THE PENDULOUS SILENE. 



Enobatings.— Bot. Mag. t. 114, and our^^. 2, in Plate 19. 
Varisty. — S. p. 2; erectiflora, Oith., aja, S. ■cabriflora, Broi,, 
has the flowers erect and pnrple. 



Sraciric Charactbi. — ^Pabesoent, brancliedy trailing. LeavM ovate- 
lanceolate. Flowon axillary, pendnlou. Calyx inflated. Petala 
bifidf crowned.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A procumbent species, with flesh-coloured flowers. It b a native of the south of 
Europe, and was introduced in 1731. Its culture is the same as that of the preceding species, and it is well 
adapted for rock-work. 



d.^8ILEN£ LACERA, Sims. THE FRINGED SILENE. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2265. I on long foot-ttalks. Galyxea greatly inflated. Petala jagged, with 

Specific Cbaractbr. — ^Hispid; leaves ovate-lanceolate, undulated, | the appendages two-parted. Alternate stamens, deflezed. — (G.DonJ) 

Description, &c. — A very handsome procumbent species, with white cut flowers, suitable for rock-work. 
It is a native of Caucasus, where it grows on rocks. It was introduced in 1818 : but, as its name is not now in 
any of the nurserymen's seed catalogues, we fear it has been lost. 



4.— SILENE ATOCION, Murr. THE ATOCION SILENE. 



obtuse, with an acute tooth on each side at the baae, crowned by two 
protuberanoea. — ((?. Dan.) 



Specific Charactir.— 43tein branched, viscid, pubescent. Leaves 
roundisb-obovate, lower ones on long footstalks, upper ones sessile. 
Panicle fastigiate, trichotomous. Calyx long, cUvate. Petals obcordate, 

Description, &c. — Rather a showy species, with pink flowers ; a native of the Levant, whence it was 
introduced in 1781. Seeds may bo procured in any seed-shop, and they may be sown and treated like those of 
Flo8 Adonis. 



5.— SILENE PICTA, Pers. THE PAINTED SILENE. 



EifORAvncflfl. — Swt Brit. Flow. Qard. t. 92, and oar fig, 6, in 
Plate 19. 

Stnonyios. — S. Beinwardtii, Roth, S. reticulata, Hort. S. 
anastomosana, Lag. ? S. bicolor, Thore, 



Spicific Character. — Sterna much branched, hardly pubescent. 
Lower leaves obovate-spatulate ; upper ones linear, acute. Flowen 
loosely panided. Calyx davate, striped with red. Petals two-parted, 
reticulated, crowned. — {Don.) 



Description, &c. — A very ornamental species, growing about a foot high, with' beautifully veined flowers. 
It is a native of the west of France, near Dax, whence it was introduced in 1817* Seeds may be had at all the 
eeed-shops ; and, if sown in May, the plants will flower in August. 



6.— SILENE MUSCIPULA, lAn, THE TRUE CATCH-FLV. 



Specific Craractou — Plant smoothisb, clammy. Stem erect. 
Branches alternate, long. Lower leaves lanceolate-spatulate ; upper 



ones linear. Flowers panided. Calyx amply clavated, netted. 
Petals bifid.-— ( G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers are intensely red ; and the leaves and stem so clammy, that when flies light 
upon it they become entangled, so that this plant is a true Catch-fly. It was indeed this plant that gave the 
name to the genus, as Clusius, when describing it, called it Musdpula^ or Catch-fly, firom this property. It is 
a native of Spain ; but was introduced into English gardens before 1596. 
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7.— SILENE ARMERIA, Lin. LOBEL'S CATCH-FLY. 



Smoinnai.— Cueabtliu faadcaktni. Lam, ; Wild Sweet William. 
Gmibatiiios.— Ei«. Bot. t. 1398, and ma Jig. 4, in Plate 19. 
YAMSKTr.'S, A. 2 ; alba. Dee. Floiven white. 
SpKinc Chakactbe. — Plant quite miooth, gUacooa. Stem 



branched. Learea ovate-lanceolate, rather cordate at the baae. Flowen 
in oorymboae panidea. Caljz long, clavated. Petala obcordate, 
crowned.— (G. Don.) 



Dbscription, &o. — ^A well-known flower, which, without much beauty, has kept itc place in our gardens 
since the earliest period in which we haye any record of them. It is mentioned by G«rard, and all the early 
writers on plants. It derives its popular English name from L'Obel, a native of Flanders, who was botanist to 
James I. In L'Obel's great work on plants, the Adversaria^ published in London in 1570, he describes this 
plant as a kind of Muidpula^ or Catch-fly ; and as it differs considerably in general appearance from the true 
Catch-fly {SiUne Muicijnda)^ which had been previously described by Clusius, it was called L'Obel's Catchfly, 
in order to distinguish it. It is a native of France and Switzerland, and has been found occasionally in 
England, on the banks of fields, or on old walls. Its culture is very simple ; as the seeds will come up, and the 
plants flower well, in almost every kind of soil and situation. The seed is produced in great abundance, and if 
allowed to ripen on the plant it wiU sow itself* Like all other flowers this species will, however, be improved 
by being sown carefully as directed for Floi Adonis (see p. 3), and thinned out when the plants come up. 



8.— SILENE QUINQUEVULNERA, Lin. THE FIVE-WOUNDED CATCH-FLY. 



with short teeth. Petala loundiih, entire, with hicoapidate qipend- 
agea. — (G. Don.) 



ENGSATiifoa. — Eng. Bot. t. 86, and wafig. ], in Plate 19. 
SFsano Charactbr. — Pubeacent, yisdd. Sterna branched. Leayea 
lanceolate, lower onea obtuse. Spike secnnd. Calyx very villoua, 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species, though small, are very pretty, from the dark crimson spot 
in the centre of each petal. The plant is a native of England, and other parts of Europe, and was formerly a 
very favourite flower in English gardens. It is now comparatively neglected ; but might still be introduced 
occasionally, with very good efleci The culture should be the same as that of the other species. 
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OTHER KINDS OF SILENE. 



1.— S. RUBELLA, Lin. 
This is a smooth glaucous plant, with rose-coloured flowers; a native of Portugal and the Levant; 

introduced in 1732. 

S. CARNOSA, Mmnch. 

A very pretty species, the flowers of which are purple, bordered with white. It is not known of what 

cofontry it is a native ; but it first appeared in English gardens about 1823. 

S. CONICA« Lin. 
A plant with red flowers, growing wild in England. S. Conoidea^ Lin.^ is supposed by some botanists to 
be a variety of this species ; and there are several other kinds very nearly aUied to it. 

S. AN6LICA, Lin. 
This kind is very hairy and viscid. It has white petals, occasionally marked with a red spot in each, like 
those of S, quinquemdnera. It is a native of England and France, and is very common in corn-fields on a 
gravelly or sandy soil. 

p2 
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S. LUSITANICA, Lin. 

Bears considerable resemblance to S. Anglica^ except in having flesh-coloured petals. It is a native of Spain 

and PoEtugal, and was introduced in 1732. There are several other species nearly allied to the last two kinds, 

natives of Spain, France, and Africa. 

S. NOCTURNA, Lin. 

A species with rose-coloured flowers, a native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1683. 

S. CINEREA, De^f: 
A plant remarkable firom its silky-greyish hue, with white flowers, and an almost procumbent stem. It is 
a native of Algiers, and was introduced in 1818. 

S. NYCTANTHA, WiUd. 
The leaves are somewhat fleshy, and the flowers are of a greenish-yellow. The plant was introduced about 
1815, but it is not stated of what country it is a native. 

S. DISTACHYA, Brot 
The petals of the flowers are pale purple above, but green beneath, and so much cut as to appear each in two 
spikes. The plant is a native of Portugal, near Coimbra, and was introduced in 1817. 

S. COLORATA, Sohtmab. 

This species, and S. discolor. Smithy very closely resemble S. dittachya ; and all the three kinds are very 

ornamental. 

S. NICiEENSIS, AU. 

. This species is well adapted for rock- work ; it is procumbent, and grows in great abundance on the sandy 

shores of the Mediterranean. The petals are white on the upper surface ; but of a pale yellowish-purple beneath. 

It is a native of the country near Nice, and was introduced in 1820. S. Ramosa, G. Don.^ and S. Arbnaria, 

Desf.y are very nearly allied species. They are all very ornamental, and very suitable for rock-work. 

S. NOCTIFLORA, Lin. 
This plant is a true Catch-fly, being covered with a clammy pubescence. It derives its name firom its 
flowers, which are of a pale blush colour, expanding only at night. 

S. CRETICA, Lin. 

This species has deep rose-coloured flowers. It is a native of Crete, on rocks by the sea-side ; and it was 

introduced in 1732. 

S. RETICULATA, De^ 

This species is remarkable for its calyx, which is marked with ten prominent dark purple stripes, with net- 
work between of the same colour. The flowers are small, and rose-coloured. The species is a native of Algiers, 
and was introduced in 1804. 

S. ORCHIDEA, Lin. 

The flowers resemble those of some of the kinds of Orehu^ and both the calyx and the petals an 
coloured. The plant is a native of the Levant, and the Grecian Isles, audit was introduced in 1781- 

There are many other species, but we have selected the most remarkable. 
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GENUS II. 
SAPONARIA, Lin. THE SAPONARIA, OR SOAPWORT, 



j\j-yijW'1<~ i <*i<*> « ~ i '* i ^'*M^ ~ "^ 



Lin. SysL DECANDRIA DI6YNIA. 

Gbnbric Couuctbu — Calyx tubular, S-toothed, naked at the bate. Petals 5, unguiculate. Stamens 10. Styles 2. 

Capsule l-celled— (G. Don.) 

Description^ &c. — ^This genus approaches very near to that of Silene ; the principal differences heing in 
the capsule and in the number of the styles. In Silene the capsule is 3-celled, and in Saponaria it is 1 -celled ; 
the petals of Silene are usually furnished with a crown of petal-like scales at the throat, but those of Saponaria 
are destitute of these appendages ; and the former genus has three styles, while the latter has only two. We 
have mentioned these points of difference because, to a general observer, the two genera appear very much alike. 
The leaves of all the plants belonging to Saponaria are said to produce a lather like that of soap, when 
bruised and afterwards agitated in water. 



1.— SAPONARIA VACCARIA, Lin. THE COW-HERB SOAPWORT. 



Smgratiitob. — Bot. Mag. t. 2290, and owjig. 7, in Plate 19. 
Stwoktick. — Lychnis Taccaria, Scop. Gypsopbila vaccariai Smith. 
Vabjkty. — S. ▼. 2 ; grandiflora, Fisch. Petals broad, naked, 
crenate, and emarginate. A native of Iberia. — (6. Don^ 



Specific Character. — Flowers panicled. Calyxes pyramidal, 
smootb, 5-aDgled. Bracteas membranaceous, acute. Leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, sessile. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A strong-growing plant, with red flowers ; a native of corn-fields in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Levant. It was introduced before 1596, as it is mentioned by Grerard. The name of 
Vaccaria^ or Cow-herb, was given to this plant, firom its bebg supposed to increase greatly the milk of cows. 
The seeds are common in all the seed-shops ; they should be sown like those of Flos Adonis (see p. 3), and the 
plants thinned out when about two inches high. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF SAPONARIA. 



S. PERPOLIATA, Roxb. 
Closely resembling S. Vaccaria^ of which it is probably a variety. A native of the East Indies, introduced 
in 1800. 

S. DIOICA, Sehleoht. et Cham. 

A native of Buenos Ayres ; is probably another variety of the same species. 

S. CALABRICA. Gust. 
This is a very beautiful plant, strongly resembling the perennial species of the genus {S. ocymoides)^ so often 
found on rock- work. S. calahrica is, however, of more erect growth, and has beautiful rose-coloured flowers. 

S PORRIGENS, Ein. 
The flowers of this species have flesh-coloured petals, and long white stamens. It is a native of the Levant ; 
but it has been in cultivation in British gardens since 1680. 
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8. ORIENTALIS, Lin. 
Also a native of the Leyaat, which has heen in cultivation in Britain since 1732 ; it is a low plant, mth very 
small purplish flowers. 

All the kinds require a light dry sandy soil, and to he sown where they are to remain. 



GENUS III. 
GYPSOPHILA, Lin. THE GYPSOPHILA. 
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Lin. Spst. DECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Gbnerjc Character. — Calyx campanulate, RDgular, Bomewhat 5-lobed, ^th membruioaB maigint. Petals 5, not nngwi^la^y. Stamens 10. 

Stylef 2. Capsule 1-celled — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This genus differs from Silene and Sapanaria in the calyx heing campanulate, and not 
tuhular, and in the petals heing not decidedly unguiculate. The name of the genus expresses Ume-loving, and 
consequently all the plants belonging to it prefer a calcareous or chalky soil. Their flowos are generally small 
but pretty, and the plants themselves are quite hardy and of easy culture. 



1.— GYPSOPHILA VI8COSA, Murr. THE CLAMMY GYPSOPHILA. 

Specific Character. — Flowers faatigiately-corymboBe ; branches divaricating ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, smooth, cordate at the base, and clasping 
the stem ; space of stem between the leaves clammy in the middle ; petals retuso ; segments of the calyx broad, obtuse.— (Cr. Dcrn.) 

Description, &c. — ^This is the commonest kind of Gypiophila^ and it is very frequently planted on rock- 
work. The flowers are pink or white. It is a native of the Levant, and was introduced in 1773. The seeds 
may be purchased in any seed-shop, and they should be sown on the rock-work where they are to remain in 
April. 

2.— -GYPSOPHILA ELEGANS, BiA. THE ELEGANT GYPSOPHILA. 

SpKiric Cbaractxr. — Flowers dichotomouily-panicled, glabrous ; petals emaiginate, twice as long as the calyx and stamens ; leaves Unoeolate, 

somewhat fleshy. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — A very pretty little plant with a pink flower, differing from G. viaeoM chiefly in the 
leaves being narrower, and acute at both ends. It is a native of Tauria, and was introduced in 1818. The 
seeds may be procured at Charlwood's^ and in other seed-shops ; and, like those of all the species of GypfophUa^ they 
should be sown in a dry soil— chalky if possible, but if this be not practicable, it should be gravelly or sandy. 
This species is well grown in Lee's nursery. Hammersmith. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF GYPSOPHILA. 



G. SAXIFRAGA, Lin. 
This is supposed to be the same as Dianthtu Mosnfraga. It has rose-coloured flowers and fibrons roota It 
is a native of Europe in stony or rocky places, and it is well adapted for rock-work* 
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6. TENELLA, Poir. 
A rock-plant with very dender stems and pink or white flowers ; introduced in 1816, but from what country 

is not known. 

G. ROKEJEKA, Del. 

Flowers white, striped with purple, and capsules globose. A natiye of Egypt. 

6. COMPRESSA, De^f. 
Greatly resembling the preceding species. A native of Barbary. 



GENUS IV. 
DIANTHUS, Lm. THE PINK. 
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Lin. SifsL DECANDRIA DI6YNIA. 

tabular. 5-toothed, furniihed with 2 — 6 imbricato, oppotite tcales at the baae. Petals 5, with long clawi. 
Stamena 10. Styles 2. Capsule 1-eelled. Seeds compressed. — (G. Don.) 

Description, Sec. — Perhaps no flowers are better known or more generally cultivated than the perennial 
plants belonging to this genus. The pink, the carnation, and the sweet-william, are in every garden, and are 
universal favourites. The annual kinds are not so well known ; and, as they are mostly English weeds, they 
are but seldom cultivated. The most popular annual garden flower of the genus is the Chinese pink, Dianthus 
cAinennt; which, though generally called a biennial in books, will both produce its flowers and ripen its seeds 
the same year that it is sown. 



1.— DIANTHUS CHINENSIS, Lin. THE CHINESE PINK. 



E]ioiuviMGs.^Bot. Mag. t. 28, and our^. 1, in Plate 20. 
Vaubty. — D. c. 2; flore pleno, Hort.^ has the flowers semi-donble. 
Spccific Character. — Stem branched, flowers solitary, or some- 



what aggregate; calydne scales linear-lanceolate, leafy, cuspidate, 
sproading, equal in length with the tube ; petals toothed, purple or 
white, spotted with red ; leaves lanceolate, pale green. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The variety of colonrs produced hy these flowers is so great, that in a hirge hed of 
seedlings, scarcely two will he found alike. Their shades, however, only vary from a rich dark crimson to pink 
and white, hut the various manners in which these colours are combined and varied almost exceed belief. This 
astonishing variety renders the Chinese pink very valuable for flower-gardens, though it is entirely destitute of 
the fragrance of its perennial relations, the carnation and common pink. The Chinese pink is a native of China, 
from which country it was brought to Paris by some French missionaries in 1705. It was afterwards sent to 
England, according to the Hortus Keioenns^ in 1713, and has since been constantly in cultivatiou. When left 
to itself it IS decidedly an annual, but it may be preserved two or more years by cutting off the seed-pods the 
moment the flowers be^ to decay, and never suffering it to ripen seed. Most annuals, if sheltered from frost 
during winter, may be preserved in a similar manner. The seeds of the Chinese pink should be so\ni in a dry 
warm border in April, or they may be sown in a hot-bed in February and planted out in May. When trans- 
planted, care should be taken not to break the ball of earth round the roots. The plants seldom require thinning. 
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as they do not spread much, and produce Tery little effect unless kept in masses. They look 1>est in a warm 
sunny border, backed by evergreen shrubs ; as the foliage of the pinks is scarcely seen, and the somewhat gaady 
colours of the flowers require relief. Seeds may be procured at any seed-shop. 
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OTHER ANNUAL KINDS OF DIANTHUS. 



D. PROLIFER, Lm. THE COMMON WILD PINK. 
This species is found in great abundance in every part of Europe, though it is less plentiful in EIngland than 
on the Continent. The flowers are produced in heads, and are of a pale pink. 

D. ARMERIA, Lin. THE DEPTFORD PINK. 
The flowers are speckled with pink and white, and only one opens at a time in each tuft. It is found 
abundantly in England and throughout Europe. 

D. CORYMBOSUS, Sib, et Smith, 

has the flowers rose-coloured above and spotted, but yellowish-green beneath. It is a native of Asia Minor, and 

has not yet been introduced. 

D. ARMEROIDES, B%f, 

A native of New Jersey in North America, with red flowers, introduced in 1826. 



GENUS V. 
AGROSTExMMA, Lin. THE AGROSTEMMA, OR ROSE CAMPION. 
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Lin, Syst. DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

Gemkric Cbaractbb. — Coljz 5-toothed, naked. Petals 5, unguiculate, furnished with a crown of petal-like scales in the thnat. 

Stamens 10. Styles 5. Capsule 1 -celled. 

Description, &c. — The genera Lychnis^ AgrottemmOy and Giihago^ are distinguished from each other 
principally by the shape of the calyx, and the presence or absence of the anthrophorum, or receptacle on which 
the petals, stamens, and ovary, are seated. The plants belonging to these genera are called by different names 
by different botanists ; and, according to the LinnsBan syptem, some flowers were called Lychnigy that are now 
considered to belong to Agrogtemma ; and the reverse. Under these circumstances, we have not thought it worth 
while to describe the three genera, but shall include the very few annual species belonging to them under the 
genus Agroiiemma. 

1.— AGROSTEMMA C(ELI ROSA, Lin. THE ROSE OF HEAVEN, OR SMOOTH-LEAVED LYCHNIS. 



Syhonyme. — Lychnis ccsH-rota, Des. 
ENORATiMGe.— Dot. Msg. t. 295, and onrfig. 2, in Plate 20. 
Varietibs. — These are numerous ; hut they differ chiefly in the 
leayes being smooth or rough, and the stems decumbent or erect. 



SpnciPic Charactkr..— Plant glabrous. Stem dichotomously pani- 
cled, erect. Flowers solitary, terminal. Calyx davated, with ten 
ribs. Lobes rery acute. Petals lobed. Leaves linear, acute. 
Anthophorum long.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A very elegant hardy annual, a native of Sicily and the Leyant, which was introduced 
in 1739. and first cultivated hy Miller, in the Chelsea Botanic (harden. The seeds, which are common in the 
seed- shops, should bo sown, early in April, where they are to remain, and the plants not thinned out ; as, when 
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allowed room to spread, they become straggling and untidy. The plants look best when sown so as to form 
tolerably large beds, as the vivid colour of the flowers, combined with their want of adequate foliage, makes 
them look best in masses. When the seed is sown thinly on rather dry soil, the plants will not grow above six 
inches high, and will produce a fine mass of red for a geometrical flower-garden, in which each bed is of a 
different colour. 

2.— AGROSTEMMA L^TA, AU. THE PRETTY ROSE CAMPION. 

Synoktku. — LychiuB palastris, Brot,y L. Inta, Ait. 
Spccipic Charactxe. — Flowen solitary. Calyzet with 10 ribi. Petals bifid. Leaves linear-lanceolate, rather ciliated.— (G. Dim.) 

Description, &c. — ^This pretty, joyful-looking little plant, seldom grows above three inches high, and has 
bright rose-coloured flowers. It is a native of Portugal, and is chiefly found in bogs and moist meadows near 
Coimbra. It was introduced in 1778 ; and, when planted in beds, it forms a rich mass of flowers. Seeds may 
be had at Lee's, Hammersmith ; Forrest's, Kensington ; Oharlwood's ; Carter's, Holbom ; Keman's, James 
Street, Govent Oarden ; and, we believe, most other seed-shops, under the name of Lyeknit losta. 



a— AGROSTEMMA GITHAGO, Lin. THE CORN COCKLE. 



SwoirniB. — Githago segetum, De^f., Lychnis Oithago, Lam, 

EKfRATiMo. — ^Eng. Bot t 741. 

Spt inc Cbaaactsr. — Plant hairy. Stem dichotomons. Flowers 



on long stalks. Leares linear. Calyx eqnal in length to the 
corolla.^ G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This, though a troublesome weed to the British farmer, makes an elegant garden-flower. 
Its colour is purple, with bluish streaks; and it looks best sown in patches. The French Com Cockle 
(A. NiCAENSis, PerB,\ which grows wild near Nice, has white flowers, which are sometimes streaked with red. 
It was introduced in 1794. Both plants are rather taU-growing, and require training to sticks, or tying up in 
some way, to make them look neat. 



GENUS V. 
VALEZIA, Lin. THE VALEZIA. 

Lin. Sytt. DECANDRIA DIOYNIA. 



QwKwtat CBAKACTSiu^CalyT tnbnlar, 5-toothed. Petals 5, with long filiform bearded claws, and an emaiginate limb. Stamens 10. 

Styles 2. Capsule 1-eelled — (G. Don,) 



1.— V. RIGIDA, Un. 
A beautiful little plant, with white flowers, having a rose-coloured border : quite hardy, and well-adapted 
for rock- work. It is a native of France, and was introduced into Scotland in 1683, whence it was soon after 
brought to England ; but it is now probably lost, as we do not know where it is to be procured. 



2.— V. QUADRIDENTATA, Sib. et Smith, 
has rose-coloured petals, and is a native of Asia Minor. Though the flowers of these plants are small, they are 
so abundant as to produce a very pretty eflect. If not intended for rock- work, they should be sown in a dry 
sandy scnl, in a warm open situation, fully exposed to the sun. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



LIMNANTHACEiE. 

EswMTiAL Craractbk.— A dmple itjit. FVnit divided into deep lobet. Ojnobue noTer fleshy. Stamens perigynoos*— ^LtnA) 

GENUS I. 
LIMNANTHES, R. Br. THE LIMNANTHES. 

Lin. Svst, DECANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 
GemEUc Chaiuctbr. — Calyx 5-parted. Petals 6. Stamens 10. Capsules 5. — (Hook.) 



1.— LIMNANTHES DOUGLASII, JR. Br. DOUGLAS'S LIMNANTHES. 



£MoaATiNGa.-.Bot. Reg. t. 1678, Bot. Mag, t. S554, and out fig. 
3, in Plate 20. 

SpKiric Charactbr. — Plant glabrons. Stems much branched, 
terete, decumbent. Leaves alternate on long petioles, pinnate. 
Leaflets acute, entire, or incised, sometimes pinnatifid. Peduncles 



axillary, and about as long as the leaves. Flowers solitajy. Calyx 
deeply cut into 5 spreading segments. Petals 5. Stamens 10, shorter 
than the petals. Style single, shorter than the stamens. Stigmas of 
5 rays each, tipped with a little globose head. 



Description, 8co. — A very pretty hardy annnal, introduced by poor Douglas, in 1832, firom California. 
Its flowers, which are fragrant, are curious from their colour, which is half bright-yellow, and half-pure white. 
The stems are much branched and decumbent, so that a single plant covers a lai^ space. The leaves are 
slightly pinnate ; and the leaflets are deeply cut. The whole plant is rather succulent, and tastes, when bitten, 
like the Nasturtium^ or water-cress. It requires a moist shady situation, having been found near a lake. The 
name Limnan^esy indeed, signifies a lake-flower. This plant is interesting to the botanist, from its having been 
made, by Dr. Brown, the type of a new order. The order, indeed, only includes this genus and FloerheOy 
another Califomian annual, not yet introduced. The seeds of the LimnantheSy like those of aU the Califomian 
annuals, may be sown at almost any season, when the groimd is not hard with frt)8t, and they will generally be 
in flower about six weeks after sowing. The usual season for sowing it is, however, April, when it will flower 
early in June. Seeds may be had at any of the seed-shops, and they should be sown thinly where they are 
to remain. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



TROPiEOLACEiE. 



EssBMTiAL Cbabactbb.— Sepals 5, the upper one with a long 
distinct spur ; aestivation quincuncial. Petals 5, unequal, irrregular ; 
the 2 upper sessile and remote, arising from the throat of the cal)x, 
the 3 lower stalked and smaller, sometimes abortive. Stamens d, 
perigynons, distinct. Anthers innate, erect, 2-celled. Ovary 1, 
3-comered, made up of S carpels. Style 1. Stigmas 3, acute. 



Ovules solitary, pendulous. Fruit indehisoent, separable into 3 pieces 
from a common axis. Seeds large, without albumen, filling the cavity 
in which they lie. Embryo large. Cotyledons 2, straight, thick, 
consolidated together into a single body. Radicle lying within pro- 
jections of the cotyledons. — (Lindl.) 



GENUS I. 
TROP^OLUM, Lin. THE NASTURTIUM. 

Lin. SpaL OCTANDRIA M0N06YNU. 

Gknbbic Chiractsr. — Calyx 5-parted, upper lobe furnished with a spur. Petals 5, 3 lower ones smaller or vanished. 

Stamens 8, free.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The two commonest kinds of these beoatifnl flowers are so mnch cultivated, that there 
€arcely a child, who has ever seen a garden, who is not acquainted with them. Tr(^MBolum nUnui was the 
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first introduced, and therefore we shall descrihe it first. Botanically considered, what we call the flower is in 
(act a coloured calyx, the real petals being small, and alternating with the lobes of the calyx, in the mouth of 
the spur of which, they are fixed. The name, Tropceolum^ is derived from a Greek word, signifying a trophy ; 
in allunon to the leaves being like bucklers, and the flowers like helmets. 



l.—TROPiEOLUM MINUS, Lin. THE LESSER NASTURTIUM, OR SMALL INDIAN CRESS. 



Emoratzmgs — Bot. Mag. t. 96, and ova Jig, 3, in Plate 21. 
Tarxbtt. — T, m. 2 ^. pleno. — (G. Von,) See our Jig, 4, in 
Plate 21. This has double flowers, and is a Veautiful plant. 



SpsaFic Characteb. — Leaves peltate, nerved, orbiculari somewhat 
repand. Nerves mucronate at the apex. Petals each ending in a 
bristle-like point. — (G. Don) 



Description, &c. — ^This species, though the first introduced, has now become comparatively rare in our 
gardens ; its modest merits having been eclipsed by its more showy rivals. It has smaller flowers, with much 
less orange and red in them, than the great Nasturtium ; the leaves are smaller, of a paler greeo, and with the 
nerves ending in small points. The stems also are different, these being much more weak and slender. This plant 
is a native of Peru, from which country it was sent to Spain early in the 16th century ; and Robin, the gardener 
of Henry IV. in Paris, having obtained seeds of it, sent them to his *' loving friend " Gerard, who first grew 
the plant in England in his garden, in Holbom, before 1596. The plant was described by Dodoneus as 
N€uturtium indicum, from the resemblance of its taste to that of the water-cress, the botanic name of which is 
Niuturtium^ and when it was brought to England, it was called Indian-cress ; because in those days the 
Spanish possessions in South America were known by the general name of the Indies. The plant was evidently 
highly valued at its introduction ; for Gerard gives somewhat minute directions for raising it on a hotbed, 
protecting it with a mat at night, transplanting it, &c. It is now found, however, to be perfectly hardy, and to 
sow itself freely if permitted to ripen its seed. In the time of Parkinson, it appears to have become quite 
common, or, as he styles it, ^^ familiar in most gardens of any curiosity." He gives a very particular description 
of it, and not only praises its beauty, but its smell ! The passage is so curious, that we give it, to show the 
ideas our ancestors had of fragrance. ^^ The whole flower hath a fine small scent, very pleasing, which being 
placed in the middle of some carnations, or gilliflowers (for they are in flower at the same time), make a 
delicate tuisimussie^ as they call it, or nosegay, both for sight and scent." — (ParadinUy p. 281.) 

When the plant was first introduced, some botanists thought it might be a Clematis, or a Convolvulus ; 
but, as we have before stated, it was afterwards decided to be a cress, '^ from its taste and smell." About the 
time of Parkinson it was called yellow Larket heeles; and it is curious that in some of the works lately published 
on the language of flowers, those of the Larkspur are said to be yellow, and to signify lightness ; the flower 
meant being evidently not that which we now call the Larkspur, but the Nasturtium, The plant is eatable ; 
the flowers, leaves, and young shoots, being sometimes used in salads ; and the fruit, when pickled, being very 
generally employed as a substitute for capers. The culture is very simple, as the seeds seldom fail to germinate 
if dropped into the ground without the slightest preparation, and the plant looks best when left entirely to itself. 
When it is thought desirable to train it, it should be planted close to a wooden paling, or low wall, and the 
shoots suffered to grow, or be thrown, over it. It should never be tied, or nailed ; as, from its succulent 
nature, this could not be done without brmsing the shoots, which would instantly wither. The seeds may be 
purchased in most seed-shops, and they are much harder and rounder than those of the larger kind. 

a2 
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It is a curious fact relating to this plant, that the caterpillars of the cabhage butterflies, thougli in general 
they feed only on cruciferous plants, will devour it with the greatest avidity. 



2.— TROP^OLUM MAJUS, Lin. THE GREAT NASTURTIUM. 



Terjl>Matiful, compact-growiiig dwarf vmriety, with the leavei on Tery 
long footfUlka, nnd bearing abandance of flowen. This varietj wu 
imported, from Ghent, in 1835, by Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Nunety, 
Cheliea. The flowen are of a bright yellow, with one deep crinuon 
ttripe up the centre of each lobe. 

r. m. 4 hybridum, Syn., T. Ay6ri(itim, Lin. A kind with pile 
yellow flower*, without any mixture of orange or tcarlet, and wedge- 
shaped leaves ; niaed in a garden at Stockholm. 

SpBciric Cbajuctir.—- Leaves peltate, nerved, orbicnlar, somewhat 
Mobed. Nerves not mucronate at the apex. Petals obtose.— > 
(G.Dcn.) 



Kngravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 23, ftnd oxafig, 1, in Plate 21. 

Vakirties These ore numerous; and most of them are very 

he»utifnl, though, till lately, but little attention has been paid to 
railing them. The following are the most important and beautiful : — 

T. m. 2Jiore pleno. O. Don, has double flowers. 

T, m. atrosanguineum, Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard. t. 204, Bot. 
Mag. t. 3375, Paxt. Mag. of Bot., vol. i. p. 176, has the whole 
flower of a dark, rich, reddish orange ; it does not grow so luxuriantly 
as the common kind ; but is much more beautiful. This variety may 
be propagated either by seeds (which, however, do not always come 
true), or cuttings, taken off at a joint. 

T. m. 3 venwtttun, Hort., Paxt. Mag. of Bot., vol. ii, p. 194. A 

Description, &g. — ^This species varies very much in the colour of its flowers ; and, as before observed, it has 
many marked varieties. It may, however, always be easily distinguished firom T. mintu by the leaves, which 
in the latter species, and its varieties, always have the nerves of the leaves ending in a mucro, or point, which 
is never the case with T. tnajtu. 

A curious discovery was made respecting this plant by one of the daughters of LinnsBUS, who died lately at 
the advanced age of 96. This lady, in the year 17^2, *^ observed the Tropceolutn majut, or Garden Nasturtium, 
emit sparks or flashes in the mornings before sunrise, during the months of June or July, and also during the 
twilight in the evening, but not after total darkness came on." Similar flashes have been produced by other 
flowers ; and it has been observed, that they are always paost brilliant before a thunder-storm. — See p€Lct, Mag. 
of Boi.y vol. ii. p. 195. 

The properties, habits, and culture of this species, are exactly the same as those of T. minus j but when it 
is wished to grow the flowers to the greatest perfection, the seeds should be sown in a light, rich, warm soil. 
It may here be observed that, though the species of this genus grow so readily from seeds, they have very small 
roots, and are easily killed by transplanting. They may all be propagated by cuttings, which, if kept in a 
greenhouse, wiU live through the winter, and flower beautifully in spring. 



3.— TROP^OLUM PEREGRINUM, Jaoq. THE CANARY-BIRD FLOWER. 

Sykontme. — T. aduncum, Smith. Spbczfic CBAiucTni.-*-Leaves palmate. The two apper petsls 

Ekgravinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 1351, And. Bot. Rep. t. 597, Bot. | larger, and much cut ; the three lower ones fringed. Spar hooked^ — 

Reg. t. 718, Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd ser. t. 134, and our^. 5, | (G. Don.) 

in Plate 21. ! 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful plant is a hardy annual, like the other species of the genus ; though, 
like them, it may be propagated by cuttings, and kept for several years in a greenhouse. Tlie true perennial 
species, Professor Don observes, have all tuberous roots. T. peregrinum is a native of Pern, from which country 
it is said to have been imported, in 1775» by Mr. Benjamin Bewick. It is called MaHa by the Indiana, and 
Paaaritos Amarillos^ that is, yellow birds, by the Spaniards ; and it has been cultivated from time immemorial 
as an ornamental climber in the gardens of Lima, and other cities of Peru. In England it only requires to be 
sown, in April, in a rich light soil near a wooden paling, or trellis- work, over which *^ it may be thrown ; and, 
when thus treated, it will form a splendid ornament to a flower-garden." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



LEGUMINOSiE. 



EsmrriAL Cbaiuctbr. — Calyx 5-elcft, or 5-toothed, or bilabiate. 
Petals uauallj 5, rarely fewer, papilionaceous, or anequal, seldom 
nearly eqtul, imbricate in nstivation, imerted in the bottom of the 
ealyxy nurelj in the toms. Stamens inserted with the petals, and 
generally twice their number, monadelphous or diadelphous. Oyarium 



free, usually stipitaie. Segments generally 2-valTed, 1 -celled, or 
transversely many-celled. Seeds fixed to the upper suture of Uie 
l^;ume by fiinicles. Albumen none. Leaves usually alternate, 
variable, bistipulate. Flowers of various hues. — (6. Dan.) 



Description, &c. — The order LeguminostB is a very interesting one, firQm the great number of usefiil plants 
which it contains. The number of substances useful in medicine or the arts, which are produced from plants 
belonging to this order, is very great ; and among them may be enumerated balsam of Tolu, gum arabic, liquorice, 
tamarinds, senna, logwood, and indigo. The ornamental trees and shrubs belonging to the order are also very 
numerous ; and among the trees may be mentioned the laburnum, the Judas tree, the Robinia or false acacia, and 
the true acacias; while among the shrubs are the fmrze, the broom, the bladder-senna, and many others. 
Besides these plants, peas, beans, vetches, clover, trefoil, sainfoin, and lucerne, all belong to this important 
order. All these plants, various as they are, not only in their uses, but in many cases even in the form of their 
flowers, agree in the important point of bearing their seeds in pods or legumes, which is the circumstance that 
gives its name to the order; and this is the only point in which all the numerous plants belonging to it 



The ornamental annual flowers belonging to Le^minascB are principally comprised in the genera Lupinus and 
Lalhyrus; but there are garden annuals in almost all the genera in it which contain herbaceous plants, though some 
of those that were formerly favourites are now considered not worth cultivation, such as the different kinds of 
medicago. M. taHva, the common lucerne, has a pretty purplo flower ; but the kinds with yellow flowers are 
generally not worth growing ; of these. Medico^ maculata is still to be found in nurserymen's catalogues, under 
the name of Snails, the capsules bearing some resemblance to snail-shells ; the flower is yellow, but very small 
and insignificant, and the leaves are small, and of a dingy yellowish green. Medicago minima is called hedge- 
hogs, and M. deniicuUOa caterpillars, and both have nothing to recommend them, either in their flowers or leaves. 
All these kinds of Medicago are natives of Britain. Scorpiurus lamigata^ and other species of the same genus, 
are also sometimes called caterpillars, and their capsules do bear a striking resemblance to those creatures ; but 
the plants of the genus Scorpiunu are all natives of the Grecian Archipelago, and other parts of the south of 
Europe, and as their flowers are not remarkable for beauty, they are seldom grown in English gardens. Several 
kinds of Melilotui used formerly to be considered as garden flowers. One species of this genus, M, officinalis^ 
is a native of Switzerland, and is well-known, from its flowers and seeds being the chief ingredients used in 
flavouring the Gruyere cheese. Some of the kinds of Trifolium (clover) were also grown in gardens. The 
crimson trefoil (Trifolium incamatum) is very brilliant in its colour ; but its growth is too coarse and untidy 
to make it suitable for cultivation in a flower-garden. Among the number of flowers belonging to this order, 
which were formerly cultivated in gardens, may be mentioned the scarlet runner (Phaseolus multiflonui)^ which 
is now only grown in our kitchen-gardens as a kind of kidney bean. This plant is found in all the lists of 
ornamental annuals from the time of 'its introduction in 1633, to the middle of the last century ; and it was 
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thought 60 beautifiil, that (as it is a native of South America) it was thought worth raising on a hothed before 
pknting out. The genus Crotalaria contains many very showy annual plants, some of which are hardy ; and 
the genera Dorycnium^ Lduiy Onaniiy &c., a few each. 

GENUS I. 
CROTALARIA, Lin. THE CROTALARIA. 



VMV^iW^W^f^MMrfV^AMMM^ 



Lm. Spat. MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



GsiiEUc CHARAcm. — Calyx 5.1obed, subilabiate. Yezillam 
cordate, lai^ge. Keel foliate, acuiniiiatetL Stamens monadelplioiit. 
Style bearded laterally. Leganie tui]pd, with Yentricote Tilves, 



usually many-seeded. Herbs or shrubs with simple or palmatalj 
compound leaves, and usually yellow flowers, rarely poipliih. — 
(G. Don,) 



Desgriftion, &o. — Notwithstanding the extraordinary splendour of the flowers of plants belonging to this 
genus, it is comparatively little known; and though nearly all the annual species composing it have been 
introduced, they appear to have been lost ; for we hare not been able to discoyer any place where we can 
procure seeds of them. Under these circumstances, we have not thought it worth while to fill our pages by 
going into the botanical details of each species ; but we have only said a few words on each, so as to give a 
general idea of the plant. The word Crokdaria signifies a castanet, and alludes to the pods of this genus being 
inflated, and the seeds rattling in them, when ripe. 

C. ALATA, Ham, et, Roxb, 
A plant with pale yellow flowers, and winged stems, growing about a foot high. It is a native of Nepal, 
and was introduced in 1818. 

C. PLATYCARPA, Link. 
Large yellow flowers, with a rich brownish standard, winged stem, and very broad pods. Tlie plant grows 
above a foot high. It is a native of North America, and was introduced in 1823. 

C. PURSHII, Dee,, syn. C. LAEVIGATA, Pursh. 
A native of North America; introduced in 1800. C. parviflora. Roth.: introduced in 1817; ^i^d 
C. SAOiTTALis, Lin. : introduced in 1731, are also natives of North America. 

C. ESPADILLA, H. B. et Kunih, 
A very remarkable species, described by Humboldt. The leaves, when they first expand, are of a golden 
yellow, but gradually become green with age ; and both the leaves and stem are covered with long silky haiis. 
It is a native of South America, where it is called Elspadilla. It has not yet been introduced. 

C. VERRUCOSA, Lm. ; Bot. Rep. t. 308; Bot Reg. U 1137 ; Bot. Mag. t 3084. 

A beautiful species, with purple, blue, green, and white flowers, with anthers of a golden yellow. It is a 

native of the East Indies, and is generally kept in the stove ; but if raised in a hotbed, and then planted out 

into a warm border, it will flower well. It was introduced in 1731. There is a variety sometimes called 

C. acuminata^ with blue flowers. 

C. RETUSA, Lin. ; Bot. Reg. t. 253. 

A splendid species, with very large golden yellow flowers, the standard of which is sometmies a bright 

purple. A native of the East Indies, but found also in the Mauritius, and in the West Indian idands. 
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Introdnoed in 1731. This plant, from its being supposed to live only in a stove, and its taking so mach room, 
from its growing two feet or three feet high, and branching very much, is now very little cultivated ; but if the 
seeds were raised on a hotbed, and planted out in June, it would be a great ornament to the flower-garden. 

C. LESCHENAULTII, Dee. 

A native of the Neilgherry mountains, where it is called Guili-guedje by the natives. The flowers are of 

a pure bright yellow. 

C. SPECTABILIS, Roth. 

The flowers are of a rich dark purple, with golden yellow anthers. Plants of this species, and C. retuaa 
mixed, would produce a magnificent effect. C. spectcUnlU is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced in 
1820. 

C. JUNCEA, Lin. 

Chreatly resembling the common broom. A native of the East Indies, where its fibres are used as a substitute 

for hemp, and its young shoots as a food for cows. The flowers are small and yellow, but the pod is enormously 

large, being above a foot long and half a foot broad. The plant frequently grows eight feet high. It was introduced 

in 1700. There are several other species very nearly allied to this one ; all of which have yellow flowers and 

msh-like stems. 

C. TECTA, Roth. 

The flowers are yellow, striped with blackish-brown. There are several other species, natives of the East and 
West Indies, two of which are dwarf plants ; one, C. nana, Burm^ has yellow flowers ; and the other C. 
PROSTRATA, Rotk, Both are natives of the East Indies, and both have been introduced. These plants would be 
suitable for rock- work in a warm situation, and would produce a fine effect. 



GENUS I. 
LUPINUS, L. THE LUPINE. 

Ltfi. S^Hi. MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



stagma. Iiefpime €orlueoiia, compreoed, torulose. Erect herbs, with 
digitate leaves, composed of 5—9 leaflets, rarely simple, and racemose- 
spikes of blae, white or yellow flowers. — (G. Don.) 



GnBRic Charactkr. — Calyx bilabiate. Yezillam reflexed on the 
sides. Keel acaminated. Stamens monadelphous, tho^ sheath entire, 
bearing 5 small ronnd anthers, and 5 oblong ones, which are later in 
coming to perfection. Style filiform, crowned by a bearded roundish 

Description, &c. — The lupine is a very interesting plant to the student in botany, as well as a showy one 
to the more general observer. It is interesting to the botanist on account of the largeness of its seed, and the 
distinct manner in which it shows the progress of germination ; and also from its affording an excellent example, 
on a large scale, of the different parts of a papilionaceous flower. If the seed of a lupine be laid in the upper 
part of a small crocus -glass, and kept covered with water, the process of vegetation may be distinctly traced. 
The aril, or skin that covers the seed, will first begin to crack and peel off, to admit the swelling cotyledons, into 
which the seed divides, to burst forth, and take the form of what are called the seed-leaves. From the knot in the 
centre of the seed, the little plumule rises, with the flower-stalk and true leaves ; while the root descends from 
the same point. The flower consists of five petals, one of which is much longer than the others. This large 
petal is called the standard or vexiUum, and it stands at the back of the others. In front of the standard are 
two much smaller petals, which are called alsB, or vrings ; and below them are two petals curiously joined together, 
which form what is called the carina, or keel. All papilionaceous flowers are formed in this manner, and they 
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all consist of the same number of parts. The leaves of most of the aminal lupines are what is called digitate ; 
that is, the leaflets spread out from a common centre like the fiDgers of the hand, and are not disposed in pairs 
as leaflets generally are. The leaf of the lupine aflbrds an example of the sleep of plants, as in the evening, the 
leaflets close, and hang back upon the footstalk of the leaf. Nearly all the lupines are quite hardy and easily 
grown, as tliey require no other care in their culture than simply sowing them. They generally seed freely, and 
their seeds keep well, and seldom foiil to vegetate. The word Lupine is derived from the Latin word Lupns, a 
wolf, because the lupines, when cultivated for food (as they have been in Rome from the most ancient 
times), require an exceedingly rich soil, and indeed devour, like a wolf, all the food they can get. 



1.— -LUPINUS ALBUS, Lin. THE WHITE LUPINE. 



Syhokyhb. — L, tativut, Oftter. 

Specific Charactbr. — Flowen alternate^ pedicellate, destitute of 



bractcolcfi ; upper lip of calyx entire, lower one tridentate ; leaflets 
obovate-oblong, usually 7 or 8, villous beneath.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers are white, and with scarcely any footstalk to each. There is a variety with 
the heel of the flower tipped with violet. This plant is a native of the Levant, but it has been long cultivated m 
Italy and other parts of Europe for food, as peas and beans are with us. In the north of Italy and the south of 
France, it is sown on poor dry soils, in order that, when the plants come up, they may be ploughed into the 
land instead of manure, to increase its fertility, and after this treatment the land is said to bear an excellent crop 
of com or grass. The practice is described by the ancient Roman writers on agriculture, exactly as it is performed 
at the present day. The Romans also frequently mention lupines as articles of food; and Pliny says that 
persons who lived principally upon them always had a fresh colour and a cheerful countenance. Virgil, however, 
speaks of their extraordinary bitterness; which, was generally abated by soaking them in hot water, and 
covering them with hot ashes. Among the Greeks, lupines were also used as food, and were thought to 
brighten the mind, and quicken the imagination. Dioscorides recommends them as a cosmetic, as he says that, 
when boiled and applied externally, they serve to clear the skin ; and Theophrastus says they require a very bad 
soil, being of an untameable nature, and delighting most to grow wild. This species was introduced by Grerard, 
before 1596 ; and it is common in flower-gardens to the present day. Seeds may be procured in any seed-shop. 



2.— LUPINUS HIRSUTUS, Lin. THE HAIRY LUPINE. 



calyx bipartite, lower one trifid. Leaflets 5, oblong'SpttaUte, hairy 
on both surfaces. Legumes very hairy. — (G. Dan.) 



Symomymb. — L. digitatus. Forth, 

Yarikty. — L. 2-albtUf Hort. 

SpBctPic CiuRACTnu — Flowers alternate, bracteolate ; upper lip of 

Description, &c.-^A very distinct kind ; the whole plant being covered with ferruginous hairs. It is 
remarkable also for its large blue flowers, which have occasioned it to be called in the old books on flowers, the 
great blue lupine. Nearly allied to it are the Rose Lupine (L. pilostu\ and the Lesser blue Lupine, (L. varuu) 
L. hirrutus is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced between 1596 and 1629, as it is not mentioned 
by Gerard, who wrote at the former period, though it is by Parkinson, who wrote at the latter. Its seeds are 
now seldom found in the seed-shops, as its culture has been partly superseded by the many more beautiful kinds 
that have been introduced since it was a favourite ; but there is a beautiful new white variety of it, the seeds of 
which may be procured at Carter's, Holbom. Like all the other lupines, it requires a light but rich soil to bring 
it to perfection. It should be sown in March or April, and will flower in June or July. 
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3.— LUPINUS BICOLOR, Lindl. THE TWO-COLOURED LUPINE. 



culate, haviDg the upper lip bifid, and the lower one elongated and 
entire. Wings longer than the vexUlum. Legumes many-seeded. — 
(G. Don,) 



EiNnATnra.-.Bot. Reg. t. 1109. 

Spbcific CiLuucTKii.— Stems branched, eorymboas, and, as well as 
the leayes, dothed with silky pili. Leaflets 5—7, linear-spatulate. 
Flowers few, verticillate. Calyx clothed witli silky wool, inappendi. 

Description, &o. — A very remarkable little lupine, which, from the smaUness of its flowers, and their 
peculiar form, scarcely seems to belong to the genus. The standard is smaller than the other petals, and it is 
white, jnst tinged at the apex with red ; the wings and keel are of a very deep blue. The plant is dwarf and 
bushy, and it produces a constant succession of blossoms from May to October. It is a native of North America, 
where it was found by Douglas in 1836, near the Columbia river, *' always on dry gravelly soils, and especially 
under the shade of trees." It is quite hardy, and seeds may be had in any seednshop. 



4.— LUPINUS LUTEUS, Lin. THE YELLOW LUPINE. 



Sthoityme. — L. odoratni, Hort, 

ENGRATTNOfl Bot. Msg. t 149 ; and our fig, 5, in Plate 22. 

SraciFic Chabactbb. — Flowers Terticillate, sessile, hracteolate; 



npper lip of the calyx bipartite, lower one tridentate. Leaflets 7 — 9, 
oblong, lower ones obovate. Bracteas oyate, erect. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c.-»The yellow lupine seldom grows above a foot high ; and its flowers, which are of a bright 
golden yellow, smell like cowslips. It is a native of Spain, whence it was first brought to England about 1590. 
Gerard and Parkinson, though they place it among those ^^ flat beanes, called Lupines," tell us that, when it 
was first introduced, it was called the Spanish violet, from the resemblance in colour between it and Viola lutea. 
It is, however* of a much brighter and more golden yellow than F. lutea. Seeds of this lupine are abundant in 
all the seed-shops, and the plants produce a very pretty e£Fect if mixed with the Egyptian-white, rose, and dwarf- 
blue lupines. The seeds require no other care in sowing, than to keep them separate, and not to cover them too 
deeply. All kinds of lupine seeds will indeed vegetate, if merely dropped in the soil without any covering ; but 
when planted carefully, the vital knot, from which the root and ascending shoot or plumule are to spring, should 
be turned dovmwards. The seeds of the yellow lupine are much smaller than those of the other kinds, so this 
mark is less perceptible. If the seeds are sown at a sufficient distance apart, the plants will be low and bushy ; 
but if the seeds are sown thickly the plants will be slender and drawn up. It is best to sow them as they are 
to remain, for pulling up some loosens the roots of the remainder, and they will not bear transplanting. 



6.— LUPINUS MUTABILIS, Sweei. THE CHANGEABLE LUPINE. 



Emokatiinm^— Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd Ser. t 139 ; Bot. Reg. t. 
1539 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2682; and our>^. 1, in Plate 22. 

Vamiett. — L. Bk 2 Cruckthankni, syn. L. Cruekshanksiif 
Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 3056 ; Brit Flow. Gard ; and our fig, 2, in 
Plate 22. 



SpRcinc Chajuctkr. — Shrubbj, erect, branched. Branches spread- 
ing, glaucous, glabrous. Leaflets 7—9, glaucescent and rather pubes- 
eent beneath, lanceolatCi bluntish. Flowers somewhat Terticillate. 
Calyx without biacteoles, upper lip bifid, lower one somewhat keeled, 
acute, entire. — (G. Don.) 



Desobiption, &c. — Perhaps no flower ever better merited the name of changeable than this, as it, and its 
variety L, m. Cruehhankni^ yary in almost every possible shade, between pnrple, blue, pink, yellow, and white. It 
is a tall vigorons-growing shrub, from three feet to six feet high, and it produces abundance of its large showy 
handsome flowers from June to August. It is a native of Peru, and was introduced in 1819. It may seem 
strange to class a shrubby plant among annuals; but the fetct is, as Dr. lindley very justly observes in the 
Bot. Beg. (new Series, voL v.) that ** it rises with a rigid woody stem to the height of about three feet, and has 
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all the appearance of an arborescent species ; but as the frost always destroyB it, and it flowers and fraits the 
first year of being raised from seeds, it is for our gardens a mere annual." It is thus considered and treated both by 
gardeners and seedsmen, and accordingly we ha?e included it in our list. The species was first raised in England 
in the garden of the late Charles Barclay, Esq. Bury Hill, near Dorking, " from seeds obtained from Santa F6 
de Bogota." L. m. Ctmckshanksii was found by Alexander Cruckshanks, Esq., ^^ growing upon the Andes of 
Peru, in great plenty, not far from Paaco, and near the verge of perpetual snow." {Bot. Mag. vol. 58.) This 
magnificent Lupine was introduced in 1829. The seeds of both kinds may be sown in the open ground in April; 
bat they will be much finer if raised three together in a pot plunged in a hotbed in March, and then planted out 
the first week in May, carefully turning the ball of earth out of the pot without breaking it, and planting it in a 
hole, previously dug for its reception. 

6.— LUPINU8 LEPTOPHYLLUS, Bmih. THE SLENDER-LEAVED LUPINE. 



Emobatdio«.— Bot. Reg. t. 1670 ; and ofitfig. A, in Plate 22. 
Spbcific Chaiuctier. — Annual. Stem erect, almott simple, ipread* 
ing, bairy ; leaflets linear, narrow, hairy or silky on both sides. Flowers 



near together or apart ; bracteaa below the flower-italk tofted sad 
somewhat rough ; pedicels brscteolatod ; upper lip of the calyz bipsr- 
tite ; lower lip longer, and tridentate.— (^^n/A.) 



DEscRiFTtON, &c. — ^Tlus elegant lupine is remarkable for the singular colour of its flowers, and its very 
slender leaves. It grows about a foot high, and the whole plant is covered with soft hairs. The flowers, which, 
disposed in a very irregular manner on the spike, are of a bluish lilac, with a deep rich crimson spot in the 
middle of the standard, and the long linear bracts of the unexpanded blossoms form a kind of crown on the 
summit of the whole. The seeds '^ are unusually small for a lupine, and of a pale brown, mottled with a darker 
shade." Seeds may be procured in the seed-shops, though they are not produced in much abundance, and they 
should be sown in a shady place, as this lupine does not flower well if exposed to too much light. It is a native 
of California, and was introduced in 1834. 



7.— LUPINUS NANUS, BerUh. THE DWARF LUPINE. 



calyx silky-woolly, villose, appendages obsolete ; upper lip bipsititei 
lower one longer, and obscurely tridentate. — {Lini.) 



EMOBAvnros.— Hot. Reg. t. 1705, and our^. 3, Plate 22. 
Spbcific Craeactbr. — A low annual hairy plant, with a decumbent 
stem, slightly branched, leaves 5 — 7, spathulate ; flowers venicillate, 

Description, &c. — A very pretty dwarf plant, with blue or purple flowers intermingled with a tint of rose- 
colour and white. It may be sown at any season in masses, and it will come into blossom in two or three weeks 
after sowing. It is particularly suitable for sowing to form masses in a geometrical flower-garden, from its low 
and compact habit of growth, and from the great abundance and long duration of its blossoms. It is a native of 
California, and was sent home by Douglas in 1834. It is rather capricious in producing seed, some nurserymen 
finding it frequently to fail. There is, however, abundance of seed at Forrest's nursery, Kensington ; and we 
have never seen the plant grown in greater perfection than in Mr. Forrest's beds and borders. 



8.— LUPINUS ELEGANS, Humb. et Kunth. THE ELEGANT LUPINE. 



entire ; leaflets lanceolate, acute, coTered below with adpressed hsirs, 
stipules bristly. — {Dec.) 



Engratino.— Bot Reg. t. 1381. 

Spsciric Character* — Erect ; softly pilose ; racemes with elongated 
peduncles, flowers subverticillato ; calyz silky-pilose, lower lip acute, 

DESCRipnoN, &c. — ^This species is remarkable for its drooping leaves, or rather leaflets, which appear to have 
obtained for it the name of elegant, as it seems to have no other claim to the title. These leaves, however, do 
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not convey any pleasant idea to the mind of a casual observer, as they look as though the plant were suffering 
from want of water. The flowers also are of rather a dingy reddish-purple, and have nothing particular to 
recommend them. The plant is a ^^ native of Mexico, whence seeds were sent to the Horticultural Society by 
Dr. Deppe in 1831." Tlie seeds, which the plants ripen freely, may be procured at any seed-shop ; and if they 
are sown in the open air in April, the plant will flower in June. 



9.-LUrtNUS DENSIFLORUS, Benth. THE DENSE-FLOWERED LUPINE. 



braeteate ;' upper lip of the calyx membranaceoiu and bipartite, lower 
lip twice as long, tridentate, pilose. Legumes covered with scattered 
hairs. — (^Lind.) 



EsoBATiiio. — ^Bot. Reg. t. 1689. 

Spcanc CHARACTERd — Pilose, stems ascending from a leafy base ; 
leaflets 7 — ^9 oblong^spathnlate. Flowers disposed in whorls consisting 
of from 6 to 10 each, placed very closely together, hairy ; pedicels 

Desciuption, &c. — ^A very beautiful and remarkable little plant. The stem does not grow aboTe six or 
seven inches high, and the flower-stalk rises from a rich tuft of leaves, each of which consists of nine leaflets covered 
with fine soft hairs. The flowers are white, delicately tinted with pink, and at the base of the standard of each 
is a little yellow stain, on which are a few black spots. The flowers grow in distinct whorls, but are placed very 
closely together in each whori. It i» a native of California, and was sent home by Douglas in 1834, but as it 
produces very few seeds, it is stiU rare. Seeds may, however, be procured of the principal seedsmen, and, like 
those of all the Califomian annuals, they may be sown at any season when the ground is not hard with frosty 
with the certainty of their flowering, if the weather should be open, in a few weeks. 
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OTHER SPECIES OP LUPINE. 



Of the following kinds there is so httle to be said, that we have not thought it worth while to give all their 

botanical details. We shall, however, speak of them more fully than we generally do in similar cases, as we 

believe seeds of most of them are to be procured in all the London seed-shops, and as they are common in our 

flower-gardens. 

L. TENUIS, Forsk,, lyn. L. PROLIFER, Des. THE EGYPTIAN LUPINE. 

A very handsome plant, growing from one to two feet high, with large white flowers, having the standard 

beautifully tipped with blue. This species only differs botanically from L. albta in having bracteoles and only 

five or six leaflets, whereas L. aUnu has no bracteoles and seven or eight leaflets. It is a native of Egypt, and 

was introduced in 1802,'but we do not know where seeds are now to be procured. The flower-stalks of this plant 

when peeled, are eaten raw by the Arabians, and the seeds are boiled as a substitute for peas or beans. 

L. VARIUS, L. ; syn. L. SEMI-VERTICILLATUS, X>«. ; L. SYLVESTRIS, var. Lam, THE LESSER BLUE LUPINE. 
This is a tall strong-growing plant, generally three feet high, with small blue flowers. It only differs 
botanically frt>m L, tenuis in having the upper lip of the calyx bidentate instead of entire, and the leaflets some- 
what lanceolate- instead of oblong. It is a native of the south of Europe and Egypt, and was introduced before 
1596. It is very nearly allied to L. hirsutuM. 

L. PILOSUS, lAn. THE ROSE LUPINE. 
Thb also is very nearly allied to L. hirnUus^ and indeed Miller considered it only a variety of that species. 
Subsequent botanists have made it a distinct species on account of the lower Hp of its calyx heang entire, whereas 
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in L. hirsfUiu it is tridentaie, and from its having from nine to eleven leaflets instead of five. The flowera of 
this species are of a beantifril rose colonr, having the centre of the standard dark red. It is a native of the soath 
of Europe, and was introduced in 1710. There is said to be a variety with bluish-purple flowers. Seeds of the 
rose lupine may be had in any seed-shop, and if sown in April the plants will flower in July and August 

L. BRACTEOLARIS, Z>m. 
A native of Monte Video, introduced in 1820. It is said to be allied to L. hirsiUui^ though it does not grow 
above a foot high, but very little appears to be known about it. 

L. ANOUSTIFOLIUS, Lin. THE DUTCH BLUE LUPIKE. 
A native of the south of Europe, nearly allied to L. varius^ with blue flowers and variegated seed. It was 
introduced in 1696, and the seeds are frequently to be found in seed-shops. 

L. MICROCARPUS, Sims., Dot Mag. t. 2413. 

This species is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1820. It has blue flowers, with a purplish tinge at 

the apex, and very small pods, there being only two seeds in each. It is a dwarf species, and flowers in May 

and June. 

L. PUSILLUS, Purth. 

This species also does not exceed six inches in height. It has small blue flowers tinged with red. It is a 

native of North America near the Missouri, and was introduced in 1817* 

L. MICRANTHUS, Doug. 
A curious little plant nearly allied to L. HcoloTy and resembling that species in the smallness of its flowers, 
though they differ from those of L. bieolor in their form and colour. The flowers are pale purple, and the 
centre of the standard is white with four black dots. The leaves are fleshy, and the whole plant is covered with 
long fine hairs. This species was found by Douglas on the gravelly banks of the Columbia, and was introduced 
in 1827. Seeds may be had in the seed-shops. 



GENUS III. 
LOTUS, Lin. THE LOTUS, OR BIRD'S TREFOIL. 



^^>^*»*»^^»^^W^»»#^iWMMX»* 



Lin. Sptt DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

(hoRMc Chaiuctbr. — Caljz tabular, 5-cleft-wiiig« and vezillam nearlf equal. Keel beaked. Legume cylindricaL Stigptna subalate. 

Herbs, usually with yellow flowers.— {O. Dan.) 

Description, &c. — The size and shape of the flowers of plants of this genus, will be familiar to ev^ one 
who has seen the common Lohu camtcidcUWi or Bird's-foot Trefoil of the fields. There are many annual spedes, 
roost of which have yellow flowers, and differ so very little from each other, that we shall not think it necessary 
to describe above two or three species. The Linnean genus, Lotus, has been divided by modem botanists into 
two genera differing in the form of the pod, which in Lotus is always without wings ; while in Tetragonolobns 
it is angular, and furnished with four wings. The plant we have called by its Linnean name of Lchu 
UiragonolobuB^ is the type of the latter genus. 
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1.— LOTUS EDULIS, Lin. THE EATABLE LOTUS. 

Snonc Obuuctee. — Flint pQoie. Stems erect. Leaflet! ovate, | calyx. Legume tuij^d, arched, glabrous. Seeds globose, compressed, 
dilated. Flowers 1 — 3. Bracteaa ovate, aboat equal in length to the I wrinkled from dote.— {G.Z><m.) 

Dbboription, &c. — ^This plant is a native of the South of Europe, particuUrlj of the islands of the 
Mediterranean, where the pods are eaten when young by the poorer people as kidney-beans are with us. It is 
a trailing plant with yellow flowers, suitable for rock-work. It was introduced in 1759, but we do not know 
where seeds are now to be procured. 



2.— LOTUS JACOBEUS, Lin. BLACK, OR ST. JAGO BIRDS'-FOOT TREFOIL. 



EMOBAvncGs.— Hot. Mi^. t. 79 ; and out fig, 10, in Pkte 28. 
Spnaric CHARAcm.— Plant rather glaucoos. Stems shrubby. 
Leaflets and stipules linear, or linear^spatulate, rather pilose and 



canescent, mucronate. Bracteas of 1 or 3 linear leaflets. Peduncles 
laiiger than the leaves. Flowers corymbose on very short pedicels. 
Legume terete, glabrous. — (G. D<m.) 



Description, &c. — ^This is another greenhouse shrub, which succeeds perfectly well when treated as an 
annual. The flowers are small, and of no great beauty, but the plant is worth growing on account of their colour, 
which is Tery nearly black, perhaps more nearly than any other flower. There is a variety with the flowers 
partly yellow. The species is a native of the Cape de Yerd Islands, particularly of St. Jago ; and it was intro- 
duced in I714. Seeds may be procured from Mr. Carter, High Holbom, or at Lee's Nursery, Hammersmith ; 
and the plants may be sown in February or March in a hotbed, and planted out in May ; or sown in the open 
ground in a warm dry border in April. 



a— LOTUS MICROPHYLLUS, Hook. THE SMALL-LEAVED LOTUS. 



few in each head. Legumes short, cylindrical, hairy, 3-celled. Seeds 
dotted (Hook,) 



EmaAvnfo.— Bot. Mag. t. 2808. 

Spbcific Cbaiuctsr. — ^Slightly hairy. Stem filiform and procum- 
bent Leaves elliptic, hairy beneath. Stipules subulate. Flowers 

Description, &o. — A curious little plant, with slender stems, and very small pink flowers, disposed in heads, 
so small as each to appear at a little distance to be composed of only one flower. The species is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where it was found by the collector to the king of Denmark ; and it was sent by Professor 
Homemann, of Copenhagen, to Sir "W. J. Hooker, at Glasgow, in 1827. The species would be very suitable for 
rock- work, from its slender, procumbent stems, and bright pink flowers ; but we have never seen it in the 
London nurseries, and do not know where seeds are to be procured. 



4.— LOTUS ARENARIU8, Brat. THE SAND LOTUS. 



Etcsutiwi.— Bot. Reg. 1488. 

SpBcinc CcujucTBR. — Stems procumbent, branching, pubescent; 
pedundea branched, erect Leaflets acute, wedge-shaped; stipules 



ovate. Flowers 5—10 in each head. Bracteas sublanceolate, less than 
the calyx. Calyx subulate, teeth two, the upper one the longest. 
Legumes round, and Kmooth.-^Z)€0.) 



Description, &o. — ^A very showy species of Lotus, with large golden-yellow flowers, and a prostrate stem. 
It was found originally in Portugal, on sandy sea-coast near the mouth of the river Tagus, by Professor Brotero, 
and since by Professor Salzmann on the sandy coast near Tangiers ; but it was not introduced into England, till 
seeds were sent hero by P. B. Webb, Esq., from Tenerifle in 1830. Seeds are not common in the London seed- 
shops, but they may be had from Mr. Young of the Milford Nursery, near Qodalming, Surrey. 
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6. LOTUS TETRAG0N0L0BU8, Lin. THE DARK CRIMSON-WINGED PEA. 



Synonyvb. — TetragoDolobus parpnreiUi Manch, 
Emoravimgii. — ^Bot. Mag. t 151 ; and oxafig. 9, in Plate 23. 
Spsanc Chabactkr. — ^Plant pQoae. Stemi rather decumbent. 



Leaflets obovate, entire. Stipules ovate. Flowers solitsrj or twin. 
Bruteas longer than tbe caljx. Legume glabnas, with biosd wingi. 
Seeds globose. — (G. Dun.) 



Description, &c. — This very curious plant has dark crimson flowers, and large flat pods, which are so 
deeply winged, that they appear surrounded by a flounce. It is a native of Sicily, and was brought to England in 
1769. It is quite hardy, and was long a great favourite in flower-gardens ; but it Lb now seldom grown. It ia, 
however, well deserving of cultivation from the rich colour of its flowers, and its curious seed-pods. The only place 
where we ever saw it growing, was the Lewisham nursery, in the summer of 1838 ; and we suppose seeds may be 
procured there, though they are not included in the general lists of the London nurserymen. The seeds should 
be sown in April, and the plants will come into flower in June. 



6.— LOTUS BIFLORUS, Des. THE YELLOW TWIN-FLOWERED WINGED PEA. 



acuminated. Flowers twin or temate. Bnctess ovate, shorter than the 
calyx. Legumes pilose with narrow wings. Seeds almost globose.— 
(G. Don.) 



STUoNYitES.— L. conjugatus, P<nr ; Tetragonolobus biflorus, 
ScringSm 

Specific Character. — Plant pilose, rather decumbent. Leaflets 
obovate, somewhat mucronulate, entire. Stipules orbiculsrly oblong. 

Description, &o. — A decumbent plant, with bright yellow flowers ; a native of Barbary, and also of the 
fields near Palermo. Introduced in 1818 ; and very suitable for planting on rock-work with the preceding and 
following species. We do not know where seeds are to be purchased, but the seedsmen might easily procote 
them from Sicily. 

7.— LOTUS CONJUGATUS, Lin. THE PURPLE TWIN-FLOWERED WINGED PEA. 



Stwomyme. — Tctragouolobus conjugatus, Seringe. 
Specific Character.— Plant pilose. Stems rather decumbent, 
leaflets obovate, entire. Stipules ovate, small, acuminated. Flowers 



in pairs. Bracteas obovate, longer than the calyx. L^ume glabroni, 
nearly round, with very narrow wings, wiiich are hardly curled. Seeds 
ovate, compressed, black. — (G. Don.) 



Desgription, &c. — This species bears a very close resemblance to the preceding kind, except in the colour 
of the flowers, and in the legume being smooth instead of hairy. It is a native of the country near Montpelier, 
and was introduced in 17^9. We do not know where seeds are to be purchased in London, but we suppose 
they might easily be procured from Paris, through M. Yilmorin, or any other French nurseryman. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF LOTUS. 



These are very numerous ; but not sufficiently distinct to be recognised by any descriptions we coold give of 
them, except by botanists. One of them, L. OmithopoduAdeSy has nearly round legumes disposed so as to 
resemble a bird's foot, and as this was one of the first species described by botanists, the Ekiglish name for the 
genus, Bird's-trefoil, was taken from it. Most of the kinds have golden-yellow flowers, but there are some 
exceptions, and among others the following. 

L. 6EBELIA, Veni. 

This plant is a native of Mount G^bel-cher, near Aleppo ; and was introduced in 1816. It is decumbent, 
with large rose-coloured flowers ; and though marked as a perennial in books, might very probably be grown as 
an annual ; and it would produce a fine efiect on rock- work. 
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L. LANUGINOSUS, Vgni. 
Has rose-coloured flowers, and a prostrate stem. 

L. 6LABERRIMUS, Dee. ; L. TRICHOCARPUS, Lag. ; and L. COIMBRICENSIS, BroU 
Have white flowers, with the keel more or less purple, and prostrate stems. 

L. ODORATUS, Sime. ; BoL Mag. t. 1233. 
The flowers are yeUow, striped with red, and the plant is sweet-scented. It is a native of Barhary, 
introdnoed in 1804. 



GENUS IV. 
ASTRAGALUS, Lin. THE MILK- VETCH. 

Lin. Syst. DIADELPHLA DECANDRIA. 
Gevrric Chabactir.— Calyx 5- toothed. Keel obtaie.— {G. Don.) 



1.— ASTRAGALUS SINICUS, Un. THE ROSE-COLOURED MILK-VETCH. 



date leaflets. Flowen four or five in an umbel. Peduncles length of 
leaves. Legumes prismatic, triquetrous, erect, subulate at the apex. — 
(G. Don.) 



STUomms. — A. Lotoidet^ Lam. 

Ehgkatiiios. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 1350; and our Jig. 11, in Plate 23. 
Specific Character. — ^Plant prostrate, glabrous. Stipules not 
known. Leayes with about four or five pairs of oboTate, nearly obcor- 

DsscRipnoN, &0. — ^A very pretty little plant with rose-coloured flowers, well adapted for rock-work. It 
resembles a Coromlla more than any plant of the genus to which it is considered to belong, as its flowers 
are produced in an umbel. It is a native of China, and was introduced in 1763. Seeds may be had at Garter's, 
Holbom, of three annual kinds of Astragalus, but the specific names are not given in his seed catalogue. It is, 
however, probable the above species is one of the three, as it is the kind most generally cultivated. 



^M^^i^V%^*A^^^^^^^/>^^^I^^IAAAMA^^M^MM^I^ 



OTHER KINDS OF ASTRAGALUS. 



A. VERRUCOSUS, Moris. 
This species is a decumbent plant, with dark purple flowers and warted pods. A native of Sardinia, not 
introduced. 

K. PENTAGLOTTIS, Lin. A. PROCUMBENS, MiU. eyn. 
A native of Spain and Barbary, on hills, with bright blue and white flowers, and the pods round, and finger 
or tongue-shaped, in bunches of five together. 

A. CRUCIATUS, Link., syn. A. STELLA, Bieb. 
Flowers violet-coloured, and the pods disposed in the shape of a cross or star ; a procumbent plant found 
wfld both in Egypt and Siberia, and introduced in 1820. There is another plant, called A. tteUoy Gouan, 
which is a native of the south of France and north of Africa, and has bluish-purple flowers. This last kind was 
introduced in 1658. 



/ 
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A. ANNULARIS, Forth. 

A spreading procumbent plant, with whitish green leaves, and rose-coloured flowers. A native of Egypt. 

Introduced in 1800. 

A. CANICULATUS, WiUd, 

A natiye of the south of Europe, with white flowers. Introduced in 1816. 

A. RETICULATUS, Bieb. 

A very small plant, with curious hooked, netted legumes, and bright blue flowers. A native of Middle 

Iberia. Introduced in 1828 

A. HAMOSUS, Lin. 

Flowers pale yellow, and plant prostrate. Seeds of this species are frequently sold under the name of 
caterpillars in the seed-shops, in allusion to the curious shape of the pods. This species is a native of the South 
of Europe, and was introduced about 1640. 

There are many other species with pale-yellow flowers, all of which have been introduced ; and the seeds of 
one of which are used in Hungary, after having been roasted and ground, as a substitute for coffee. 



GENUS V. 
CORONILLA, Lin. THE CORONILLA, OR SCORPION-SENNA. 



««MMAAAMMMMM^MAMMA^ 



Lin. SytU DIADELPHL\ DECANDRIA. 
Gbmxuo CBAiucTsa. — Csljx 5.toothed, two upper teeth approzunate. Petals nngixiciilate. Keel acute. 

Description, &c. — The shrubs belonging to this order are well known, but the annual plants are very seldom 
seen in cultivation. The name of coronilla is from corona, a crown, in allusion to the dispoeition of the flowers in 
heads or umbels. 



1.— CORONILLA CRETICA, lAa. THE CRETAN CORONILLA. 

Swommcs. — C. parviflora, jif amoA. ; Aitrolobium Cretumm, Dt9. I acute ; leaflets 11 — 13, cnneated, retuse, the loirer ones ramete from 
Spbcific Chaaactee. — Plant ascending, glabrous; stipules small, | the stem; umbels 3 — 6 flowered .^G. Z>o».) 

Dbsoription, &c. — A very pretty plant, with white flowers, the standard being streaked with red, and the 
keel dark purple. A native of Candia, Tauria, and Italy, on hills, introduced in 1731. This plant was fonneily 
very common in flower-gardens, but it appears to have gradually gone out of cultivation, and we do not know 
where seeds are now to be procured. 



2 CORONILLA 8ECURIDACA, Lin. THE HATCHET-VETCB. 



SYXOMTifu. — Seeurigera coronilla, Dee,; Seenridaca lutea, MiU.; 
S. legitima, Garin. 
Specific Characteb. — Plant prostrate. Legume compressed, flat, 



with rather prominent sutures, the seeds separated by spongy sQbstaBe^ 
not articulated, linear, ending in a long beak at the vptx. Scedi 
8 — 10, compressed. Flowers yellow, 3 or 4 in an umbd. 



Though the name of this plant is found in every seedsman's catalogue, it is scarcely worth growing, from its 
coarse and spreading habit of growth. It is a prostrate plant, with coarse strong stems from a foot to two feet 
long, and divided into many branches. The leaves are pinnate, and are composed of seven or eight pairs of 
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nther large deep green leaflets. The flowers are of a bright yellow, and are produced in a large cluster at the 
extremity of each peduncle. The pods are nearly four inches long, and are somewhat sword-shaped and 
fbrrowed. This plant is a natiye of Spain, and as it is mentioned by Gerard, it must have been introduced before 
1596. LinnsBUS observes of this plant, that it sleeps with the leaflets bent back towards the base of the petiole, 
and not pointing forwards. The seeds should be sown where the plants are to remain, as they do not bear trans- 
planting ; and when the plants come up, they should be thinned out so as to leave them at least a foot and a 
half or two feet apart, to allow room for the widely-spreading branches. 



GENUS VI. 
VICIA, Lin. THE VETCH. 



Lin. Sytt. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Gnmio Chakacti^ — Calyx tabular, 5-cleft, or 5-toothed, 2 superior teeth thorteit. Stylo Tillous at the apex. Legume maaj-ieeded. 
Uauaily climbing heibe, mth the leaves generslly euding in a branched tendril. Flowers white, purple, or yellow. — (G. Dim.) 



1.— VICIA ATROPURPUREA, Dm/. THE DARK PURPLE VETCH. 

SmoNTMS ? T. NlsaoUana, Lin. i base. Peduncles many-flowered, hardly the length of the leaves. 

EHOBAViHGe. — ^Bot. Reg. t. 871 ; and oxafig, 8, in Plate 23. Flowers secund, approximate. Calycine teeth setaceous, pilose, longer 



SpBcinc Chaaactbr. — ^Plant villous. Stems tetragonal. Tendrils 
vteiy trifid. Leaflets oblong, mucronate, numerous, opposite, and 



than the tube. Style elongated, somewhat clavate, bearded at the 
apex. Legumes oblong, compressed, very hairy. Seeds globose, black. 



altenate. Stipules lanceolate, semi-sagittate, usually toothed at the | rather velvety. — (G. Den,) 

DescbiftioN) &c. — A yery showy species, with dark purple flowers, a natiye of Algiers, where it was found 
hy Desfontaines. It ¥ras introduced in 1815, from seeds sent horn the Botanic Garden, Gk)ttingen, by the late 
M. Fischer, to the London Hort. Soc. ; but we do not know where seeds are now to be procured. 



2.— VICIA ONOBRYCHIOIDES, Ltn. THE 8AINTF0IN-LIKE VETCH. 



des very long, many-flowered. Flowers distant. Calycine teeth 
lanceolate, length of the tube. Style clavate, bearded at the apex. 
Legumes lanceolate. — (G. Don,) 



Enauvniga^— Bot. Mag. t. 2206 ; and our ^. 7, In Plate 23. 

Sraciric Cbaractee. — Stems striated. Tendrils almost simple. 
Leaflets numerous, linesr, alternate or opposite, obtuse, and mucronate, 
with panllel nerves. Stipules linear, semi-sagittate, dentate. Pedun- 

Dbscbiption, &c. — A handsome species, bearing some resemblance to the common tufted Tetch of the hedges, 
Vieia Cracea. It has commonly fourteen leaflets ; the peduncles are three times as long as the leaves, and the 
flowers, of which there are ten or twelve on each peduncle, are three times as large as those of V. Craeea^ and all 
disposed one way. The pod is compressed, lanceolate, and narrowed at both ends. It is a native of France and 
Switzerland, and it has also been found on Mount Atlas. It was introduced in 1759. The seeds are said to do 
best when sown in autumn ; and when sown in spring they should be lightly covered, and well watered ; they 
aie, however, frequently several months before they vegetate. They should always be sown when the plants are 
destined to remun, as they do not bear transplanting well. They do best in a shrubbery, where their roots are 
sheltered frx>m the sun, and where they have a support to climb up. Only three or four seeds should be sown in 
each patch; and where the plants have no natural supports near them, they should be carefully trained to 

B 
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stakes, as, if suffered to trail on the ground, they will produce very few flowers, and in wet seasons the stalb 
will rot. They look exceedingly well if suffered to climb through the boughs of a thick bush, or low tree, ao 
that their flowers may be relieved by a mass of leaves. The name of this Vetch is not in the seedsmen's 
catalogues, but seeds might easily be obtained through M. Yilmorin, from Paris. 



m^^^^^^^^^* ^M^»^W*^>»^*^^M»*»^»MM»^^»M»* 



OTHER SPECIES OF VICIA. 



These are very numerous; but it does not appear to us that any of them require very particular 
description. The flowers and leaves all bear a great resemblance to each other, and the principal diffarenoes 
consist in the colours of the flowers, which vary from white, blue, and pinkish, to dark purple. 



GENUS VII. 
LATHYRUS, Lin. THE LATHYRUS, OR ORNAMENTAL PEA. 



*^0^^^*^^^^0*^0^0*^^^^^ 



Lin. Sysi. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Gkheeic Character. — CeItx camponolate, 5-cleft, 2 raperior lobe* shortest. Style flattened, dilated at the apex, Tillous or pubescent in froai. 
Legume many-seeded. Usually climbing tendrilled herbs, with purple, white, or yellow flowers. — [G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — ^The sweet pea and the other ornamental kinds of LathTrus are so well known, and snch 
uniTersal favourites, that it is sufficient to mention their names, to call up clear ideas of them to every mind. If 
weU trained, they are very ornamental ; but few plants have a more disorderly and untidy effect if they are 
neglected. They are thus well suited for the culture of a lady, as they require continual watering, tying up, and 
cutting off of dead flowers or bruised branches. 



1.— LATHYRUS 0D0RATU8, Un. THE SWEET PEA. 



Engrayings. — Bet. Mag. t. 60 ; and oxafig. 1 .in Plate 23. 

yARirrxBs.-^There are six distinct kinds of sweet pea in constant 
cultiTstion, all of which, with yery few exceptions, come true from seed. 
These sre ihe purple, which has the standard of a deep rich reddish 
purple, the wings pinkish, and the keel nearly white, and is a native of 
Sicily ; the new Painted Lady, which has the standard deep rose- 
colour, the wings pale rose, and the keel pure white, and is a native of 
Ceylon ; the white sweet pea, which has the flowers a pure white ; 
Ae Old Painted Lady, which ha« the wings and keel white, and the 



standard flesh-coloured ; the blue, which has the wings and keel a pale 
hlue, and the standard dark hluish purple ; and the violet, which has 
the keel a pale violet, the wings a deep violet, and the atandaid a dark 
reddish purple. 

Spbcific Character. — ^Plant hairy. Stems winged. Leaflets ovate, 
mucronulate. Stipules semi-sagittate, lanceolate, much shorter than 
the petioles. Peduncles 2-3-flowered,'much longer than the leaves. 
Calycine teeth broad, longer than the tube. Legumes oblong-linear, 
compressed, hairy. Seeds roundish. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The sweet pea is the plant that is said to have given to LinnsBus the idea of calling all 
similarly shaped flowers, papilionaceous, from the great resemblance of its flower to a buttarfly on the wing. 
However this may be, it is certain that this flower shows distinctly the wonderful manner in which every part 
of it has been contrived to fulfil the end in view. The formation of the pod requires that the whole of ihe pollen 
should be preserved, as unless there be a sufficient quantity to pass through the stigma down the tube to which the 
peas are affixed, so as to fertilise each, the seed would be imperfect. To preserve the pollen uninjured and 
undimimshed, the anthers are enclosed in the keel ; and the necessary openings for air in this are protected by 
ihe wings ; while the standard acts as a sail to keep the flower with its back to the wind, and thus a whole 
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row of sweet peaa may be seen occasionaUy with their blossoms turning and quiyering in the breeze, till they look 

really like a flock of butterflies seeking for spots to deposit their eggs. It is rather singular that these flowers, 

though the oommonest kind is a native of Sicily, should never have been introduced till the beginning of the past 

century ; the first sweet pea that wsa seen in England having blossomed in Dr. Uvedale's garden at Enfield, in 

the year 1701, as we are told by Dr. Plukenet, who went to see it there. A few years afterwards (1713) we 

find it included in the list of ornamental flowers in the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. We may easily conceive the 

delight and wonder the first appearance of this flower, and its extraordinary sweetness, must have occasioned, 

and how proud Dr. Uvedale must have been of possessing it. 

Sweet peas in the grounds of a nursery are generally planted in rows ; but in flower gardens they are either 

sown in a circle, with a stake, or slight wooden frame in the middle, for them to be trained to ; or suflered, as 

Cowper so elegantly expresses it, to 

^^ ' catch a neighbouring shrub. 

With claspmg tendrils, and invest its branch, 

Else unadom d, with many a gay festoon 

And fi!Bgrant chaplet, recompensing well 

The strength they borrow with the grace they lend." 

The seeds may be sown at different seasons ; if sown in autumn, and protected by a mat or other alight 
covering thrown over the ground in severe frost, they vnll flower early ; or they may be sown in the same 
manner in February, in which case they are said to produce the finest flowers. The usual time of sowing is, 
however, April. The soil should be rich and light, as the roots, though weak and slender, penetrate deeply ; 
and for the same reason the seeds should always be sown where the plants are to remain, as it is hardly possible 
to take up the long slender roots without injuring them, Thinning out should alao be avoided, as pulling up 
one plant, loosens the earth roimd the roots of the others ; thus each patch or pot should contain only three or 
four seeds. 

The florists who raise flowers for sale in the London markets, derive a considerable portion of their trade 
from forcing sweet peas, and the quantity thus grown in pots every year is almost incredible. The seeds for 
this purpose are sown in pots in autunm, and then kept in hotbed frames, but without any manure ; aU that is 
necessary being to protect them from the firost. They require to be fi^uently watered with warm water, and 
to be covered up very closely after each watering, to prevent the possibility of the ground freezing while in a 
moist state. They may thus be kept with very little Ught or air ; but when the blossom-buds begin to form, 
the pots must be placed in the window of a living room, or in a small greenhouse to give them colour. As soon 
as thb 18 effiscted, the s^^ti^pwM^ aajftftjarihlf ^ market, where they sell from a shilling to half-a-crown a pot» 
to circnmstanoes ; even a shilling being sufficient to afford a very handsome profit to the grower. 



2.-.LATHYRUS TINGITANUS, Lin. THE TANGIER PEA. 

EiKnuTiitGi. — ^Bot Mtg. t. 100 ; and ovrfy. 2, in Plate 23. leayet. Caljciiie teeth nearly eqnal, shorter than the tube. L^mes 

SpBonc duoucTBU — Plant qnite smooth. Stems cringed. Leaf- oblong-linear, mnoh reticulated, compressed, tomentose, with the 

lets OTmte, obtuse, mncronnlate. Stipules ovate, semi-ssgittato, much sutures thick. Seeds hardly angular, variegated with black and brown. 

shorter than the petioles. Peduncles two-flowered » longer than the — (G.Don.) 

Dbscbiftion. &c. — The flowers of the Tangier pea are very splendid in appearance, but they want the 
sweetness that distinguishes those of the preceding species. The standard of the flower of the Tangier pea is of 

s 2 
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a brilliant crimsoiu having all the richness of velvet ; while the vrings and keel are of a bright rose-oolonr. This 
pea was introduced in 1680. by Dr. Morison, who received it from Tangi^s, and it has remained in cnltivation 
ever since. Seeds may be procured at any seed-shop, and the plants require the same care as those of the 
sweet pea. 

3.— LATH7RUS ARTICULATUS, Lin. THE JOINTED OR WINGED PEA. 

Encmutihoi. — Bot Mag. t. 253 ; and oar^. 4, in Plate 23. I equal in length to the leaves. Calycine teeth nearly equal, thorter 

Spbcific Gharactsr Stem tetragonal, winged ; lower petioles | than the tuhe. Legumes rather tuigid, finely reticulated and nodose 

leafless, linesr, acuminated, upper ones bearing 5-6 linear leafleu. I at the seeds, having the seminiferous sutura tumid. Seeds compressed. 

Stipules lanceolate, semi-sagittate. Peduncles 1-3-flowered, about I dark purple, rather velvety. — {G.Don.) 

Description, &g. — ^The flower condsts of a bright red standard with white wings and keeL This pea is a 
native of the south of Europe, and when it was first introduced, it was called the Spanish pea, because its seeds 
were sent from Spain to the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, in 1739. It is of rather lower growth than the common 
sweet pea, seldom rising above three feet high, but it may be sown and treated in the same maimer. 



4.— LATHYRUS AMPHICARPOS, Lin. THE UNDER-GROUND OR EARTH-PEA. 

EiroiuvnfGs. — Swt. Brit Flow. Gard. t. 236 ; and our fiff, 6, in i petiolea. Peduncles l-flowered, longer than the leaves. Caoliiie aa 

well as Bubtenrnneous legumes ovate, 2-winged in front, and a little 
compressed on the sides, 2-8eeded.-^G. Don.) 



Plate 23. 

SpEaFic Chaeactbe. — Stems winged, diffuse. Leaflets lanceolate. 
Tendrils simple. Stipules semi -sagittate, 1 -toothed, longer than the 



Description, &g. — This plant is grown more for its singularitj than its beauty. The flowers which appear 
above ground are pink tinged with blue ; but the underground stems bear flowers and pods, which are quite 
perfect, and exactly similar to those above-ground, except that every part of the underground plant is whitish. 
The plant is much smaller than any of the other peas, and rarely grows above a foot high. Seeds may be had in 
any of the seed-shops, and they should be sown in February in very light soil, to allow the underground shoots 
to make their way. The plants when nearly full grown are generally earthed up. 



5.— LATHYRUS SATIVUS, Lin. THE CHICKLING VETCH. 



ENORATivGa. — Bot. Mag. t. 115 ; and out Jig. 3, in Plate 23. 

Spsciric Chakactvr. — Pknt smoothish. Stems winged. Leaflets 
linear-oblong. Tendrils trifid. Stipules semi-sagittate, o^ate, ciliated, 
hardly the length of the petioles. Peduncles 1 -flowered, longer than 



the petioles, bracteolate and articulated at the apex. Galjcme 
mcnts lanceolate, foliaceous, almost three times the length of the tube. 
Legumes ovate, broad, short, irregularly reticulated, winged on the 
back. Seeds trigonal, smooth, rather truncate.— ^O. Den.) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers are bright blue, with a faint stain of pink between the standard and the 
wings. The pods are winged with a deep groove down the back. The plant seldom grows above two feet high, 
and is much branched. There is a variety with white flowers. This species is a native of France and Spain, 
where it is grown for feeding horses, and hence its specific name of '^ Sativus," which signifies cultivated. The 
flour made from the peas when ground, if mixed with an equal quantity of wheat flour, makes excellent bread, but 
taken alone it produces an extraordinary rigidity of the muscles. In the year 1671, a famine having occuired in 
Wirtemberg on account of the failure of the wheat crops, the peasants made their bread entirely of this flour. 
After living upon it for some days, some of them began to find themselves strangely affected ; one man when he 
bent his arm could not straighten it agun ; and a neighbour who laughed at him found that he could not bring 
his mouth back to its original form, but that he was doomed to wear an eternal grin. The medical men applied 
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to by ihe a£Sicted and terrified people were at a loss how to act, for warm baths, and all the usual remedies for 
the rigidity produced by cold, seemed to have no effect. In the end, though no one died, yet as it was found 
imposible to restore the rigid muscles to their natural action, the evil was thought so serious, that the Duke of 
Wirtemberg issued an edict forbidding the use of this flour in any emergency ; and similar edicts have been 
issued by some of his successors. It was remarkable that at the very time that this flour was producing such 
unpleasant effects, the green herb was eaten by cattle without injury. Pigs fed on the meal, however, lost 
the use of their limbs, though they grew very fat lying on the ground. It was obsenred that the meal from 
plants grown on a rich strong soil, was much more injurious than that made from plants grown on a poor 
dry 8oiL 

This LathyruB was introduced into England in 1739, and was grown in the botanic garden at Chelsea ; 
it, however, appears to have been lost, and to have been re-introduced within the last few years. It \a now 
grown by Mr. Oroom, of Walworth, and other florists, and is well deserving of a place in the flower-garden from 
the contrast afforded by its beautiful light blue flowers to the colours of the other species. The seeds should be 
sown in February or March, as they are frequently a long time before they vegetate ; or the seeds may be soaked 
in water some days before sowing, and only put into the ground when the aril begins to crack and peel offl 



6.— LATHYRUS APHACA, Lin. THE YELLOW VETCHLING. 



vnth a pftir of small, nairow bracteas; caljcine segmemts twice the 
length of the tube ; legumes much compressed, broad, few*seeded ; 
seeds compressed. — (G. Don.) 



Enoiutino.— Eng. Bot. 1167, 2nd edit vol. vi. t. 1000. 

SpflciFic Character. — Stems erect; tendrils cylindrical, filiform, 
leafless (rarely with two leaflets) : stipules ovate, sagittate, large ; pe- 
duncles 1-flowered (rarely 2-flowered), articulated at the apex, furnished 

Description, Sec. — ^A small yellow-flowered British plant, " remarkable for the total abortion of the leayes, 
except in very young plants," what appear to be leaves being in &ct only the dilated stipules. This vetchling 
ia chiefly met with in the eastern counties of England, between the Thames and the sea. The seeds are very 
unwholesome, and cause a violent headache if eaten. This plant is not worth cultivating in gardens, except in 
combination with the following species, when it produces a very striking and novel efiect. 



7.--LATH¥RUS NISSOLIA, Lin. THE CRIMSON GRASS VETCH. 



EifORATiiToa Eng. Bot. t 1 12, 2nd edit toI. vi. t. 1001 ; and 

cfurJSp. 5, in Plate 23. 



flowers solitary, on long peduncles ; peduncles articulated at the apex, 
and downy on the upper part, where they hear two little awl^haped 



Sprofic Cbakactrk. — Stem erect; petioles dilated, foliaceons, hracteas; legumes compressed, narrow, nerved, reflezed. — (G.Don.) 
grass-like, 3-5-nerved; stipules small, subulate, usually wanting; 



I 



DsscRipnoN, &c. — This beautiful little plant has bright crimson flowers, variegated with purple and white , 
while the stem and leaves look so much like those of a kind of grass, that the plant can scarcely be detected, even 
by an experienced botanist, unless when in flower. It is generally found in shady lanes, in woods, or on the 
grassy banks of a rivulet, where they are shaded by trees ; and in these situations, in the months of May and 
June, it is sure to attract attention by the splendour of its flowers, which in early morning when covered with 
dew-drops, sparkle in the sun-beams like little rubies. The botanical peculiarities of this plant are that the 
leaves are simple, and not terminated by tendrils, and they thus afibrd a remarkable contrast to those of L. 
apkaeOy the tendrils of which are very long, and the stipules commonly dilated. Seeds of L. niaolia may be 
procured at any seed-shop, and they require the same treatment as those of the other kinds of Lathyrus. 
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8.— LATHYRU8 HIRSUTU8, Lki. THE ROUGH-PODDED VETCHLING. 



petiole ; pedimeles usually 2-flowered, haidly longer than the letvM ; 
calyx hairy ; eegmento ovate, acuminated, length of the tube ; legamet 
oblong, hairy; leeda gbbone, warted. — (6. Don.) 



ENGRAvnrGa — BoL Mag. t. 1255, Eng. Bot. t. 1255, 2nd edit 
vol. vi. t. 1002. 

SpBcinc GHABACTBa.— Sterna winged; leaflets linear-lanoeolatey 
3-nerved ; stipules semi-sagittate, linear, about equal in length to the 

Descbiption, &c.<-*The flower oonsuts of a bright crimson standard, pale blue wings, and a white keeL It 
is a Tiatiye of the south of Europe ; but it has been oocasionaUy found in England, in Essex, and between Bath 
and Bristol. It is Yorj ornamental, and the seeds, which may be had in any seed-^sfaop, only require the same 
treatment as those of the other spedes. 



^MMMMMMMMMVWWWWMMMWWMWWWMWWWWWta 



OTHEB KINDS OF LATHTBUS. 



L. SPH^RICUS, RetM, ; lyn. L. COCCINBUS, AU. ; L. AXILLARIS, Lam. ; L. ANGULATUSy Sin. 
The flowers are of a beautiful crimson, and about the sise of those of L. nmolia ; and the plant, which is 
a natiye of the south of Europe, was introduced in 180L 

L. CICERA, Lm. THE DWARF CHICKLING VETCH. 
This plant is a native of Spain, and was introduced in 1633. It has purple and red flowers, and flat 
pods. 

L. ANNUUS, lAn, 
This species has winged stems, and yellow flowers. It is a native of Spain, and was introduced in 1621. 

L. TURGIDUS, Lam. 
A native of the south of France and the Levant. The flowers have a dark purple standard, and white wings 
and keel. It was introduced in 1817* 

L. CILIATUS, Gwt, 
A native of the Calabrian hills. The flowers are greenish, strongly marked with purple veins. 

L. ALATUS, Tenore, 

A native of Italy, with winged stems, and very large purple flowers ; introduced in 1823. 

OTHER bPECIES OF LEGUMIN06JE. 



Several other ornamental annual plants belonging to this order might be enumerated; particularly the 
crown-bearing variety of the common pea {Pisum 9athum\ with its tufts of scarlet and white flowers, and 
several kinds of MdilotWy &c. Lord Anson's pea {L(Uhyru8 MagdUmieui) is included, by some seedsmen, in 
their lists of annuals ; but it is a greenhouse evergreen shrub, which, so far firom being an annuaL rarely ripens 
seeds in England. The seeds sold under the name of Lord Anson's pea, are generally those of the Tanker Pea, 
which we have already described. (See p. 131.) 
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GENUS vni. 

LABLAB, Adem$. THE LABLAB. 



^^^PMWWM'MMMAA^kAA^h* 



Lin. Sytt. DIADELPHU DECANDRIA. 



GmxRic Ch&bictoi.—- Gtljz tnbnkri i-eleft, S lower divirioni 
■ente. Tezillum with four calloiities tt the hue. Stamem diadel- 
phoui. Stjle compreHed, bearded below. Legume eompressed. Seeds 



separated bj a cellular flubatanoe. Twining herbs, with trifoliat* 
leayes, and white or purple- flower8.-~(G. Don,) 



LABLAB VULGARIS, SavL THE BLACK-SEEDED DOLICHOS, OR EGYPTIAN BEAN. 



Enoravihob ^Bot Mag. t. 896, Bot. Beg. t. 830 ; Swt. Brit. 

Flow. Oaid. 2nd Ser. t. 236 ; and oxafig, 12. in Plate 23. 
Stkonyiiu. — DolichoB Lablab, IMu; LablaviaTulgaris, i>. Don. 



Spicipic Gbaractkr. — Legumes oblong, ventricose, acinadform ; 
pericarp easilj separated; seeds ovate, somewhat compressed; gland 
basilar, hemispherical, furrowed.— ^G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — This splendid plant, though frequently marked in books as a stove perennial, succeeds 
perfectly well if treated as a hardy annual. The pods are dark purple, as well as the flowers, and the seeds are 
black. There is a variety with white flowers. A native of Egypt, and also of China ; and cultivated in the 
West Indies for its pods, which are boiled and eaten, as we eat kidney-beans. It was introduced in 17^^ ^7 
the Duchess of Beaufort. The seeds may now be procured at any seed-shop, generally under the name of 
Ddichoi Lahlah, They should be raised on a hotbed, in pots, three 'seeds being sown in each pot, and planted 
out in May ; care being taken to turn the earth out of the pot into a hole prepared for it without breaking the 
ball. The word Lablab signifles, in Arabic, a twining plant. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



BALSAMINACEiE. 



Ebsshtul CBAmACTEa.^-8epa]s29 small, deciduous, opposite. Petals 
4, cruciate ; upper one arched and emaiginate ; the lower one entire 
and drawn out into a spur. Stamens S^hypogynous ; the 3 lower ones 



bearing 2-celled anthers, and the 2 upper ones 1 -celled anthers. Stylo 
none. Stigmas 5. Capsules 5-valyed ; Yalyes separating with elas- 
ticity. Placenta central. Albumen none. — (6. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The plants belonging to this order are all annuab with succulent stems and showy 
flowers. They are comprised in three genera, viz : — Balsamina, the common balsam, the flowers of which are 
borne singly, each on a separate stalk ; Tytonia, the species of which are aquatic stove plants, with the flowers 
sometimes produced three on one stalk, and sometimes each on a separate stalk ; and Impatiens, the Noli- 
me-tangere of the gardens, the flower-stalks of which are branched, and many-flowered. This order, according 
to botanical arrangement, should precede Trop<Bolace(B^ to which it is very closely aUied. 

GENUS I. 
BALSAMINA, Riv. THE BALSAM. 



^f^'^^^^^^^^^f^0^^^*0V^0^ 



Lin, Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Oevduc Chahactkb. — Anthers 5, 2-celled. Stigmas 5, distinct. Yalves of capsule bending inwards elastically at the apex. Peduncles 

l-flowered.^6. Don,) 

Dbscbiption, &c.-»A genus of showy-flowered plants, with succulent stems, mostly natives of the East 
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Indies ; which have long been great faTonrites in our greenhouses, and which we shall mention heie, as tbe^ wiU 
also grow in the open air. 



1.— BALSAMINA HORTENSIS, Desp. THE COMMON OR GARDEN BALSAM. 

SvifoiiTMK. — Impatient balaaiBioa, Lin, 
Specific Chaeactsr. — Pedicels aggregate ; leaves lanceolate, serrated, lower ones <^pottte; spur shorter than the flower^— (6. Don.) 

Dbscriftion, &c. — The common Balsam is so well known that it needs very little description ; and its 
varieties are so numerous and so uncertain as to defy enumeration. The colours of these varieties are« white, 
rose-coloured, red, and purple ; and these colours are occasionally mixed in stripes, spots, and other variegations. 
The varieties are also single, semi-double, and double. The species is a native of the East Indies, China, and 
Japan, and it was introduced before 1596, as it is mentioned hj Gerard. The plants are generally kept in pots 
in greenhouses, but they will grow luxuriantly if planted out in a warm border in the open air. The seeds, 
which may be procured in any Reed-shop, should be sown on a moderate hotbed in February or March ; and as soon 
as the plants are two or three inches high, they should be carefully transplanted into small pots, taking care to 
shade them for some time after transplanting. The pots should be plunged in the hotbed, but they should be 
allowed plenty of air, in the middle of the day when the weather is favourable. In about a fortnight or less, 
they should be removed into rather larger pots, without breaking the ball of earth round the roots ; and after- 
wards as they grow, they should be transplanted into larger and larger pots, taking care that each pot is well 
drained by broken potsherds being put in the bottom, and that the plants are supplied with abundance of 
water. If the roots are kept warm, by the pots being plunged in the hotbed, and ore supplied with abundance 
of water, which is prevented from stagnating round them by the pots being well drained, while the plants 
themselves are supplied with abundance of air, when the weather will permit, the growth of the plants will 
be luxuriant, and the flowers astonishingly fine. As soon as the flower-buds are formed, the plants should be 
placed in the greenhouse ; or planted out, without breaking the ball of earth, in a warm border in the open 
ground. In the latter case, the plants should be shaded for a day or two after planting, and supplied abundantly 
with water. The seeds may be sown in a warm rich border in the open air; but in this case the plants do not 
flower till very late in the autumn, and the flowers are very seldom fine. 



2.— BALSAMINA COCCINEA, Dec. THE SCARLET BALSAM. 



STMoxTinE. — Impatiens cocdnea, Simt. 
Ehorayimo. — Bot. Mag. t. 1256. 



Spbcifig Cha&actbr.— Pedicels aggregate. Leaves obloqg-ovsl, ser- 
rated. Spar incurred, about equal in length to the flower.— (C Daiu) 



Description, &c. — A splendid plant, with bright scarlet flowers remarkable for the great length of their spun. 
The flowers are large, and are produced in great abundance ; they are sometimes streaked with white, but this is 
rather a variation than a permanent variety. The plant is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced in 1806, 
but we do not know where seeds are now to be procured. B. eomtOa^ the Homed Balsam, a native of Ceylon, and 
Cochin-China, introduced in 1826, closely resembles B. eoednea in the shape of its flowers, but their colours an 
dark purple or pure white. The leaves of B. eamuta are of a dusky green and sweet-soented, and a deooction 
of tkem b said to be used in Cochin-China as a wash for the hair. 



1 
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a— -BALSAMINA MASTERSIANA, Paxt. THE NEPAUL BALSAM. 



EifoiuTiiiGfl. — Paxt. Mag. of Bot. toI. yi. p. 75; and our fig. 1, 
in Plate 24. 
Specific Character. — LeaTea opposite, linear-lanceolate, with 



remote, pointed BerratureB. Flowers large, of a parplish red, asdllary, 
solitary. Spur curved, nearly the length of the flower. — (^Pcuet.) 



DBscRiPTioNy &c. — This plant is evidently very nearly allied to B, cocdnea and B. carnuta, and may 
probably be the same as the last-mentioned species, or a very alight variety of it. It was found by Mr. Gibson, 
collector to the Duke of Devonshire, growing on the Khoseea Hills, and seeds of it were sent by him to Chats* 
worth, in the autumn of 1837. The plant was named in honour of Mr. Masters, head gardener at the Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta. We do not know where seeds are to be procured ; but as the plants raised at Chatsworth 
flowered abundantly during the whole summer of 1838, and ripened abundance of seed, we have no doubt seeds 
of this species will soon be plentiful in the seed-shops. The plant is perhaps rather hardier than the common 
garden balsam, and the culture is exactly the same. " A light rich soil," says Mr. Paxton, ^^ frequent shifting, 
a generous supply of water, due exposure to light, and a slight moist bottom heat, are the chief requisites 
previously to the appearance of the flowers." Mr. Paxton also recommends placing the plants, when removed 
from the hotbed, into a moderately warm house, before putting them into the cool house, or open ground, where 
they are to flower. '^ The advantage of this transference will be apparent in the larger size, deeper colour, and 
greater duration of the blossoms. The art in cultivating balsams to perfection," Mr. Paxton continues, '' is to 
keep them continually growing after the seeds have germinated." This is done by warmth and moisture ; and 
this is the reason that balsams sown in the open air, for want of sufficient warmth and moisture to their roots, 
seldom, if ever, attain the same beauty as those raised in a hotbed. 



GENUS II. 
IMPATIENS, Riv. THE TOUCH-ME-NOT. 



^0^^^0^^^0*^^t^*^*^*^^^ 



Lin. SyaL PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gemxric Character. — Anthers 5, three of which are 2-celled, and two in front of the upper petal 1-celled. Stigmas 5, joined. Valyes of 
capaule rerolute, inwardly from the base to the apex. Peduncles axillary, branched, many-flowered-*-(G. Don,) 

Description, &g. — All the plants belonging to this genus are remarkable for the elasticity of the valves of 
the capsules, which when touched throw out the seeds with great force. This quality is possessed in a greater or 
less degree by all the plants belonging to the order ; and also by the plants belonging to the order Geraniaceof, to 
which BahanwMwecB is very nearly allied, but it is more perceptible in Impaiiens than in any other genus. The 
scientific name of ImpcOienSy and the popular names of Noli^me-tangerey or Touch-me-not, and Jumping Betty, 
allude to this property. 

1.— IMPATIENS NOLI-ME-TANGERE, Lin. THE COMMON NOLI-ME-TANGERE, OR 

TOUCH-ME-NOT. 



EifORATnvGS. — Eng. Bot. t. 937, 2nd edit. toI. ii. t. 327 ; and our 
fig. 3, in Plate 24. 

Smkifxc Charactkr. — Peduncles S-4-flowerod, shorter than the 



leaves, and spreading under them ; flowers pendulous ; spur recurved 
at the end ; leaves ovate, coarsely toothed ; joints of stem swollen. — 
(G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The Noli-me^tangere is a well-known plant, so strikingly resembling the balsams in its 
stems and leaves, that it was formerly called the yellow balsam. The stem, which grows about two feet high, is 



\ 
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very sncculent, and is thickened at the joints like that of the balsam ; the flower is large and rather handsome, 
but the most remarkable part of the plant is the capsule. ^' This," says Sir J. £. Smith, '^ consists of a central 
angular column, surrounded by five elastic valves, so weakly attached at the base when ripe, that they spring 
firom it at the slightest touch, at the same time curling up and scattering the few seeds they previously enclosed. 
The seeds so scattered will remain in the ground and certainly grow next spring, but if collected and allowed 
to dry before they are sown they fail to vegetate." — (En^, Bot. 2nd edit. vol. ii. p. 57.) The elasticity of the 
valves of the capsule is so great, that even though prepared to expect it, few persons who touch the capsule for 
the first time can help starting. ^^ The root is formed of branched and fleshy fibres," and these fibres are 
frequently seen above ground descending even from the first joint of the stem when the plant is kept moist. It 
is a native of most parts of Europe, and it is found wild in England in Westmoreland, &c., and in Wales : in short, 
wherever there are moist rich valleys among mountains. It is said to be poisonous to most animals except 
goats, who eat it freely. In gardens it is rarely cultivated, partly on account of the difficulty of keeping the 
seeds sufficiently moist to vegetate, and partly from its coarse and weedy habit of growth. 



^^^^0^^0^^t0*0*0^^^m0^0^^*0^0^^0*^*^^f^^^^^^^^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF IMPATIENS. 



These have all been introduced, and are occasionally to be found in gardens, though liable to the same objec- 
tions against their constant culture as the common Touch-me-not. They have also all the fault of soon withering 
when gathered, so as to be quite unfit for bouquets. The culture of all is alike ; the seeds merely require scat- 
tering on the ground, but the plants must be supplied with abundance of water, or they will soon wither. 

L TRIFLORA, Willd. 
This species, which is a native of Ceylon, introduced in I8I8, has large pale red flowers, which it produces 
early in June. 

I. FULVA, JVtt//., Eng. Bot. 2nd edit Suppt. t. 327*, ayn. I. BIFLORA, Swt. BrU. Flow. Gard. t. 43. 

The handsomest species of the genus, having dark yellow flowers with red spots inside. It is a native of 

North America, where it grows near springs and rivulets, in shady situations, and whence it was introduced in 

1818, but it has lately been found wild on the banks of the river Wey in Surrey. It is generally considered to 

bear a great resemblance to the common Noli-^n^-tangers^ and is often confounded with it. When, however, 

we saw the two species growing together in the grounds of W. Borrer, Esq., at Henfield, Sussex, in the automn 

of 1838, we were struck with the difference between them. Seeds of I,fuLta may be purchased at Gharlwood's, 

and in other seed-shops, under the name of /. liJU/ra ; but though they keep longer than those of /. 'Sciirmt- 

tangerey they soon lose the power of vegetating. 

I. PALLIDA, Nutt 

A. native of North America, introduced in 1817) with pale yellow flowers and bluish-green leaves. 

I. PARVIFLORA, Dec, 
This is the species vulgarly called Jumping Betty ; the flowers are very small and of a pale dingy yellow, 
but the capsules are large and spring asunder with great force when touched. It is quite hardy, and is found 
wild in Russia an also in North America. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's. 
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I. TRIPETALA, Roxb. 
A very showy species with scarlet flowers having a deep yellow nectary. It is a native of the East Indies 
on the mountains of Silhet^ and was introduced in 1825. 

I. CRISTATA, Wall. 

The flowers are yellow, with very small purple dots, and the stem purple. The plant is a native of Chinese 

Tartary, and was introduced in 1827. 

I. CALYCINA. Wall. 

A native of Nepaul. The flowers, which are very large, are yellow, and netted with purple veins. 

There are several other kinds natives of Nepaul, with purple, yellow, or rose-coloured flowers, and one kind 

which is fragrant, but none of these have as yet been introduced. * 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



NYCTAGINACEJE. 



EasDrTUL Cbaiuctbii.— Perianth tabular, somewhat coloared, con- 
traeted in the middle ; its limb entire or toothed, plaited in sstivation ; 
becoming indurated at the base. Stamens definite, hypogynons. 
Anthers ^.celled. Ovary superior, with a single erect ovule. Style 
I. Stigma 1. Fruit, a thin utricle, enclosed within the enlarged 
pernttent base of the calyx. Seed without its proper integuments, its 



testa being coherent with the utricle ; embryo with foliaceous eoty- 
ledous, wrapping round flowery albumen. Radicle inferior. Plumula 
inconspicuous. Leaves opposite, and almost always unequal ; some- 
times alternate. Flowers axillary or terminal, clustered or solitary, 
having an involucre which is either common or proper, in one piece 
or in several pieces, sometimes minute. — Lindi. 



GENUS I. 
MIRABILIS, Lin. THE MARVEL OF PEPU. 



^VWM«AM«^^^iMMM«%^^A^ 



Lin, SysL PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
OniKuc Chj4&acter.— Calyx inferior. Corolla funnel-form, superior. Nectary globular, enclosing the germ.— ^ Lin.) 



1-— MIRABILIS JALAPA, Lin. THE COMMON MARVEL OF PERU. 

Enoiuvings. — Bot. Mag. t. 371 ; and oxafig, 2, in Plate 24. 
SpKiric CHjuucrca. — Flowers clustered together, truncate, erect«— (Ltn.) 

Description, &c.— The Marvel of Peru, though generally treated as an annual, is in fact a tuberous-rooted 
perennial, the roots of which may be taken up in winter, like those of the Dahlia or the common potato, and 
planted out again in spring. It ripens seeds, however, so abundantly, that few persons think it worth while to 
preserve the roots, particularly as the seedlings always flower the first year, and the flowers produced by them, 
differ very little from those produced by the tubers, either in size or colour. The high-sounding name of the 
Marvel of Peru, seems very iU applied to this plant, as there is nothing very remarkable about it. The plant, 
however, having been introduced very soon afi;er the discovery of Peru, when everything belonging to the new 
world was thought strange and wonderful, and being found to bear flowers of several different shades of colour 
at the same time, it received this name, and Gerard tells us that it was abo called the wonder of the world. The 
flowers, says this quaint writer^ ^^ remain open the whole day, and are closed only at night, and so perish, one 
flower lasting but only one day, like the true Ephemerum or Hemerocallis. This marvellous variety doth not 
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without cause bring admiration to all that observe it ; for if the flowers be gathered and reserved in several 
papers, and compared with those flowers that will spring and flourish the next day, you shall easily perceive 
that one is not like another in colour, though you shall compare one hundred which flower one day, and another 
which flower the next day, and so on during the whole time of their flowering." A much better desmption of 
this plant is given by Parkinson, who observes that the flowers are sometimes red and yellow on one plant, and 
sometimes purplish, the colours being occasionally mixed and blended together. He also mentions that there are 
numerous varieties, some white, some yellow, and some purple, while the species is generally a deep rose, as 
shown in our plate. Gerard is mistaken in asserting that the flowers always close at night ; on the contrary, as 
Parkinson observes, the flowers frequently do not open till evening, and indeed in the West Indies, where the 
plant is common, it is called the four-o'clock plant, from its generally opening about that hour in the afternoon. 
The fact is that the flowers will not bear intense heat, and though under our cloudy skies they will generally 
remain open all day, they shrink from the powerful rays of the sun. The plant is a native of both the East and 
West Indies. It is not known when it was introduced, but it must have been early, as Gerard, writing in 
1596, speaks of having had it for several years in cultivation in his garden. Linnaeus changed Gerard's name of 
Mirabilu Peruviana for this plant, for M. Jalapa, because finding that the tubers possessed a purgative property, 
he thought they were used in preparing the drug called jalap. 

Seeds may be procured in any seed-shop ; and if sown on a hotbed in March, the plants may be turned into 
the open air in May or June, and will flower in July. If the seeds are sown in the open air in April, the 
plants will succeed equaUy well, but they will not flower before the latter end of August or September. We 
may here repeat what we have before suggested for the convenience of those who have no regular gardener, and 
consequently do not wish the trouble of a hotbed, that all annual plants raised on one may be purchased from the 
nurserymen. Our neighbour, Mr. Hopgood, of the Bayswater nursery, sells plants thus raised, ready for 
planting out into the open border, at from twopence to fourpence a dozen, according to their size and rarity ; 
and we have no doubt that this is about the usual price. Thus at a very trifling expense, and with very little 
trouble, a garden may be supplied in April or May with the choicest flowers (varying in kinds, accor^g to the 
taste of the purchaser), which will continue to adorn it till they are destroyed by frost. 



•AAA«MV«^^^^WM^^i^^^^^^^A^#MVMWMMWV^ 



OTHER KINDS OF MIRABILIS. 



M. DICHOTOMA, Lin. 
This species, which is not so hardy as the common kind, has smaller flowers, and they do not vary fkt>m t&eir 
original purplish red. This is a native of Mexico and the West Indies. It was formerly supposed that the 
tubers of this plant produced the Jalap, the name of which is S£dd to be derived from Xalapa, in Mexico ; but 
Linnssus^ as we have before observed, thought that this drug was made from the tubers of the common Marve) 
of Peru, and later botanists have attributed it to a species of Convolvulus or Ipomoea. 

M. LONGIFLORA, Lin. 
This species has long-tubed white flowers, that are very sweet-scented, and it is common in our gardens. The 
stalks are hairy and clammy, and they are so weak that they would fall to the ground if not supported. This 
species is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1759. 
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M. VISCOSA, Can^ syn. OXYBAPHUS YISCGSUS. Bot Mag. t. 434. 
This species, Curtis tells us, is an annual, growing about two feet bigb. Tbe wbole plant is clammy, *^ and 
if bruised smells somewbat disagreeably. Tbe flowers do not open at any particular time like those" of the 
common Marvel of Peru, and each contains only three stamens. When tbe flowers fall, which they do very soon 
after expanding, ^' the calyx closes on the germen, enlarges, droops, and becomes deeply plaited ; on the ripening 
of tbe seed it turns brown, expands, and is suspended like a little umbrella over the seed, which when perfectly 
ripe, drops out on the ground." This plant is a native of Peru, and it was first raised in England in 1796 from 
seeds sent to tbe Marchioness of Bute, by Professor Ortega, of Madrid, who had obtained them from Peru. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



PRIMULACEiE. 



central. Seeds numerous, peltate. Albumen none. — Leaves usu^y 
opposite, rarely alternate, usually radicaL — (G. Don,) 



EssurriAL Couuctkr. — Calyx 5-cleft, persistent Corolla regular, 
monopetalous, 5-cleft. Stamens 5, epipetalous, opposite the segments 
of the corolla. Stigma capitate. Capsule valvate, 1-celled. Placenta 

Description. &c. — This order contains the primrose, cowslip, polyanthus, cyclamen, &c., all well-known 
plants, but perennials. Tbe genus Anagallis is indeed the only one belonging to the order which contains 
annuals, and even these might be called perennials, as most of them may, with care, be kept alive several years. 

GENUS I. 
ANAGALLIS, Lin, THE PIMPERNEL. 



^^^^^^^^^IW^^*^*^^^^^*^ 



Lin, Sytt, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbcbiuc Charactbr. — Calyx 5-parted. Corolla wheel-shaped, 5 -cleft, deciduous. Stamens 5. Filaments hoarded, distinct at the baae. 

Capsule truncated. 

Descbiption, &c. — The genus Anagallis is remarkable for the beauty and elegance of its flowers. Even tbe 
common Pimpernel or Shepherd's Weather-glass (^A. arventis)^ is one of the prettiest of our common British 
weeds, and the Bog Pimpernel (^A. tenella) is recommended for cultivation by Dr. Lindley, as a most 
delicate and elegant flower. (See Ladies' Botany^ vol. ii. p. 161.) The flower of the Anagallis, though 
monopetalous, like all the Primulacece, is so deeply lobed that it seems to consist of five petals. The seed-vessel 
is also remarkable, as it resembles an egg-shaped box, opening in the middle, and the lid coming off like a little 
cap with a feather in it, and showing the seeds closely packed up in the remaining half of the box below. The 
stems of tbe Pimpernels are prostrate and angular ; and the flowers, which are produced in great abundance, 
are generally very showy. 

1.— ANAGALLIS INDICA, Swt. THE INDIAN PIMPERNEL. 



£ifaRATiKG.~Swt Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 132. 
SpKiPicCaARACTsa. — Stem ascending, hranched, slightly winged. 
I^aTos sessile, ovate-cordate, rough at the margin, somewhat blunt. 



clasping the stem, 5-neiTed at the base, dotted beneath. Segments of 
the caljz acute, keeled, somewhat shorter than the petals, which are 
toothed. — {Sweet) 



Dbscbiption, &c. — ^A very pretty little plant having bright blue flowers, with a reddish purple style, and 
golden yellow anthers. The stem is nearly erect and angular; and the leaves, which are rather broad, 
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are dotted on the under side. The plant is a native of Nepaul, from which country its seeds were sent to 
England by Dr. Wallich, in 1824. It is very hardy, and if the seeds, which may be purchased in any seed- 
shop, are sown in a light rich soil, in April or the first week in May, the plants will begin to flower in July, and 
will continue producing masses of bright blue flowers, and ripening abundance of seed, till killed by froet. 



2.— ANAGALL18 LATIFOLIA, lAn. THE BROAD-LEAVED PIMPERNEL. 

Engravikos. — Bot. Mag. t 2389 ; and our Jig, 2, in Plate 25. 
Spkofic Character. — Leaves cordate, Btem clasping. Stems compressed. — {LinJ) 

Debcbiption, &c. — A very pretty species, a native of Spain ; introduced in 1759. It is as hardy as 
A. indica^ and if sown in April will flower in July. 



3.— ANAGALLIS MONELLI, Lin. THE ITALIAN PIMPERNEL. 



flowers. The origin of this plant is not known, bat it was brought 
into notice in 1 827 by the Hononrable W. Fox Strangways. 

A. M. 4. WebbianeL, syn. A, Webbtana^ Penny; Bot. Gaid. t 
343. A native of the Canary Isles, introduced by P. B. Webb, Esq. 
in 1828 ; and which flowered first in the Milford nursery, near 
Godalming. 

Specific Chabactbr. — Leaves lanceolate. Stem erect. — (Lin,) 



ENGR4TIN0B. — Bot. Mag. t. 319 ; Bot. Oard. t. 399. 

Yakirtiks. — A, M. 2, WiUmorearuL, Bot. Mag. t. 3380. A very 
beautiful variety, with large dark purple flowers, which are pink on 
the under side of the petals. The stems are long, and require support. 
It is a native of Madeira, whence it was introduced in 1834, by John 
WiUmore, Esq., of Oldford, near Birmingham. 

A. M, 3. lUaeina, D. Don, Brit. Flow. Gard^ 2nd Ser. t. 877; 
and out fig. 1 , in Plate 25. A very splendid variety, with large pink 

Description, &c. — A plant with pale blue flowers, generally treated in England as a greenhouse perennial, 
and propagated by cuttings. When grown as an annual the seeds must be raised in a hotbed in February, and 
planted out in May. It is a native of Italy and Spain, whence it was introduced in 1648. Clusius gave the 
specific name to this plant, in compliment to his friend Johannes Monellius. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



NOLANACEiE. 



EsncMTiAL Charactkr. — Corolla regular, monopetalous with a plicate 
aestivation. Stamens 5, epipetalous. Drupe solitary or 5 together, con- 



taining each a 2 or 4- celled bony nut. Embryo spiral. — Trailing plants. 
Leaves alternate, undivided. Peduncles extra-aadUary. — (G. Don.) 



GENUS I. 
NOLANA, Lin. THE NOLANA. 



*'^^^^>^»^>^i»»^>^^>^^^^»^»^>* 



Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GEmRxc Character.— Calyx 5-cleft. Corolla campanulate, regular. Drupes usually 5, containing each a 3-4-ceUed bony putamen. 

Seeds roundish — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Few genera appear to have given more trouble to botanists than the genus Nolana, it 
having been placed by different botanists in no less than three different orders, and now having an order consti- 
tuted expressly for it. Jussieu placed the Nolana in the order BoraginaeecB^ but besides its bearing no natural 
resemblance to the commonest plants of that order, for escample Viper's Bugloss and Forget-me-not, it differs 
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botanically in having its corolla plaited in the bud, which the plants belonging to the order Boraffinaoe<B have 
not. To a common observer, the Nolana appears most naturally to belong to the ConvohtdacecB : indeed the 
resemblance between the flowers of Canvolvithu tricolor and those of Nolana atriplicifolia is so striking, that they 
might easily be supposed varieties of one species. The capsule of the Convolvulus is, however, a dry berry, while 
that of the Nolana is a fleshy drupe ; the difference between which terms will be readily perceived by remem- 
bering that a currant is a berry, and a plum a drupe. De Candolle placed the Nolana among the Solanacew^ but 
the fruit of the SolanacecB is a fleshy berry, as, for example, the potato-apple, and very different from the 
Nolana, the fruit or capsule of which is fleshy, with a hard bony nut or stone. To obviate all these difficulties. 
Dr. Lindley formed the order Nolanacea^ in which he has placed the genus Nolana and two other genera formerly 
considered to belong to ConvolmdacecB. 

l.^NOLiCWA PROSTRATA, Lin. THE PROSTRATE NOLANA. 

Engratthgs Bot. Mag. 731 ; and owe fig, 5, in Plate 25. I pyramidal, with triangularly sagittate segments, furnislied with spur- 

SpBcmc Cbaractbr. — Stems prostrate ; leaves ovate-oblong ; calyx f like processes at the base. Drupes 2-4 -celled. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — ^This was the first species of the genus discovered, and from it Linnaeus, who first named 
and described it, gave it the name of Nolana, from nola^ a little bell, in allusion to the bell-shaped form of its 
corolla. The plant is a native of Peru, and seeds of it were first sent from that country to Spain. From Spain 
they were received by Professor Van Royen at Leyden, who sent them to Linnseus as the seeds of a kind of Bella- 
donna or Nightshade. About the same time M. Forskahl, one of the persons employed by the king of Denmark 
to collect new plants in the East, having obtained some of these seeds (possibly from Linnseus), sent them with a 
number of Egyptian seeds in 1761 to Miller, who was then curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden. The plant 
was at first supposed tender, but it is now found quite hardy, only requiring to be sown veiy thin, and to have the 
plants kept free from weeds when they come up. The plants will not bear transplanting except when very young, 
frt>m the extraordinary length of the root, which in a flowering plant, though not branched and very slender, has 
been often found three feet long. The stems are naturally prostrate, and if left to themselves, they will soon 
cover the bed on which they grow with a thick mass of leaves and flowers. The seeds should be sown in March 
or April, and the plants will come in flower in July. 



2.— NOLANA PARADOXA, Lindl. THE PARADOXICAL NOLANA. 

E]r6iuTiK<».-~Bot. Reg. t. 865 ; and omfig, 3, in Plate 25. | pilose ; segments of calyx triangular ; corolla campanulately funnel- 

SpKcmc Chaaacter. — Stems prostrate, hairj ; leaves ovate, obtuse, | shaped ; drupes cumulated, 1-seeded. 

Description, &c. — ^This species was named paradoxa by Dr. Lindley, from '* the deviation in the structure 
of its fruit &t)m that of the other species of Nolana." The fruit of N, prostrata consists of five fleshy carpels or 
drupes growing closely together, and each containing four cells, every cell having within it one seed. Now the 
fruit of N, paradoxa consists of twenty carpels, each of which contains one cell and one seed ; thus forming an 
exemplification of the modem theory, that all fruits divided into cells are in fact only several distinct one-celled 
fruits grown together. The flower of N.paradoma is paler than that of N, proitrata^ and not so distinctly 
marked with dark veins. The plant is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1823, by seeds presented to the 
London Horticultural Society by Francis Place, Esq. It is quite hardy, and its seeds may be procured in most 
of the seed-shops. The culture is exactly similar to that of N, prostrata. 
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3.— NOLANA TENELLA, Lindl. THE SLENDER NOLANA. 



Ehoratings — ^Bot. Mag. t. 2604, Bot. Gaid. t. 207, both under 
the Dame of N. paradoza. 

Stmonymeb. — N. paradoxa, Hook. ; Violet-coloared Nolana. 
Specific Character. — Clothed with viscid down ; stems filiform ; 



petioles ciliated ; leaves ovate, obtuse at both ends ; calyx campanu- 
late, 2-lobed, 5-angled, one of the lobes omarginate, the other triden- 
tale ; ovarium 5-lobed. — Peduncles hairy, filiform. Corolla pale>blue, 
or violet, with a paler eye. Stamens villous, enclosed.. — {G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The flower is funnel-shaped, of a blue, or yiolet-colour, with a white star in the centre. 
The calyx di£Pers from that of N. prostrata in the want of the spur-like processes towards the base. The 
seeds of this plant were receiyed from Chili in 1822, by Mr. Place, who also introduced N. paradoxay and hence, 
probably, the confusion between the two species. N, tenella first flowered at the seat of the late John Walker, 
Esq., at Southgate, and its seeds are frequently sold in the seed-shops under the name of N. paradoxa. 
The culture is the same as for the other, with the exception of the seeds requiring to be sown thicker, as the 
plants generally send up an upright shoot, and do not spread so much as those of the other species. 



4.— NOLANA ATRIPLICIFOLIA, D. Dan. THE ATRIPLEX-LEAVED NOLANA. 



Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Grard. 2nd Series, t. 305 ; and our 
Jig. 4, in Plate 25. • 

Synonyhe. — N. grandiflora, Lehm. 



Specific Coaracter. — Stems procumbent, rather villous; calyx 
campanulate, with ovate-lanceolate, acute connivent aliments ; leaves 
spatulate, radical ones large. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This is by far the most beautiful species. The flower is large and very handsome, with 
the three colours of bright blue, cleaf white, and yellow, distinctly marked. The leaves are broad and fleshy, 
and they are produced in such abundance on the procumbent stems, as soon to cover the bed, and thus afford a 
rich background to the splendid flowers with their bright clear colours, which every here and there rise up among 
them. We have already mentioned the resemblance between the flowers of this species and those of Convolrtdtu 
tricolor y and we have been lately much struck with it on comparing beds of the two flowers planted near together 
in the nursery of our neighbour Mr. Hopgood. The Nolana is however much the more beautiful, as the flowers 
are not only much larger, but their colours are clearer and more brilliant. The Nolana atriplidfolia is a native 
of Pern, introduced in 1834, and it seeds so abundantly that it is already common in the seed-shops. It requires 
a rich loamy soil, in which it may be sown in March or April, when it will flower in July ; or if wanted to 
flower earlier, it may be raised on a slight hotbed, and planted out the first week in May. 



^0^i^f^^^^^^s^^^^^^^^^^^*^^*0^0^^^^^^^^^ 



OTHER KINDS OF NOLANA. 



The following kinds have not yet been introduced ; but judging from the species we have already in our 

gardens, we think them so desirable, that we give their names in the hope of aiding in pointing them out to the 

attention of travellers. 

N. SPATULATA, RutM eUPavon. 

Flowers very large, and white tinged with purple. Stem upright. A native of the hills in Peru, so probably 

quite hardy. 

N. CORONATA, Ruix et Pavon, 

Flowers about the size of N, atriplici/olia ; white, with a narrow blue border. Leaves shining, and on long 

footstalks. Capsules long and slender. Stem prostrate. A native of the hills of Peru, growing in dry sandy 

soil. 
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N. INFLATA, Ruin ei Pavon. 

Flowers white, with blue anthers ; calyx inflated. Stems purple and angular. Plant prostrate. Leaves 
downy and sinuated. A native of the sandy hills near Cumana. 

N. REVOLUTA, Ruiz et Pavon, 
Flowers large and of a bluish-violet, peduncles very short. Stems white and angular. Plant procumbent. 
A native of Pern in sandy places. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



CONVOLVULACEiE. 



EitBirriAL Character. — Calyx of 5 aepalg, imrelj 5-toothed, per- 
■utent. Corolla monopetaloos. Limb of five plaits or five lobesi 
irith a twisted estivatioD. Stamens 5, epipetalons. Hypogynons disk 
annular, surrounding the ovarium. Capsule dehiscing valvately, rarely 



transverMly. Seeds rounded on one side, and flattened on the other. 
Albumen mucilaginous. Cotyledons corrugated. — Usually twining 
herbs. Leaves alternate, entire or lobed. Peduncles axillary or 
terminal ; one or many flowered.>^G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The Convolvulaceas are all twining plants, most of which are herbaceous, and many of 
these annuals. They have all large showy flowers, and are of very easy culture. According to modem botanists, 
there are thirty-five in the order ConvolvulacesD, most of which contain annuals ; but we shall confine ourselves 
to the two genera Convolvulus and Ipomoea, (both of which were instituted by Linnaeus,) as under these names 
thp plants are best known, and we shall only indicate the new names in the synonymes. 

GENUS I. 
CONVOLVULUS, Choisin/. THE CONVOLVULUS OR BINDWEED. 

Lin. Sifst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gbheric rnimmm iStsmfnn inclosed. Stigma 2-lobed ; lobes teretely filitorm. 

Description, &c. — ^The name of Convolvulus was given by LinnsBus to a number of climbing, showy- 
flowered plants, which since his time have been divided into five or six different genera; but to prevent 
oonfiision, we shall describe these plants under their old name of Convolvulus, which alludes to the folding of the 
flowers in the bud. 

1.— CONVOLVULUS TRICOLOR, Un. THE THREE-COLOURED CONVOLVULUS. 

ExoRAvmos.— Bot. Mag. t. 27, and onr^. 2, in Plate 26. | soft, ^bite bairs. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, spatulate, hairj, ciliated. 

Stvoktmbw— ^Convolvulus minor, Hort, Peduncles l-flowered, bibracteate, longer than tbe leaves. Sepals 

SpBCfPic Charactkr. — Stem declinate, terete, beset with small, { ovate-lanceolate, acute. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^A beautiful flower with three distinct colours, yellow, blue, and white, well known 
under the name of Convolvulus minor, or the dwarf Convolvulus, in our gardens. There are two varieties of it, 
one white, and the other striped, but they do not always come true from seed. The species is a native of Spain, 
Portugal, Sicily, and the north of Africa ; and it was introduced by Parkinson before 1629 ; as he calls it the 
small blue Spanish Bindweed in his Paradinu^ and says he had the seed of '^ Guillaume Boel," who brought it 
firom Portugal. Some botanists suppose this species to have been originally only found in Barbary ; but whether 
introduced or indigenous, it is now a common weed both in Spain and Portugal. The flowers always folding in 

u 
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gloomy weather and at night« the French call it Belle-de- Jonr. The seeds are now common in erery seed-ahop. 
When the fseeds are sown, a shallow drill should be made for thenu forming a circle ; or three or four straight 
drills should be made across a bed in which the seeds may be dropped and covered lightly oyer. When the 
plants come up, they should be thinned out so as to stand an inch apart. The plants require a dry situation, 
and rather a rich light soil. The usual time of sowing is April» in which case the plants will come into flower 
in July ; but as they are quite hardy the seeds may be sown in autumn to stand the winter, when the plants 
will flower in May. 



2.— CONVOLVULUS PURPURBUS, Lin. THE PURPLE CONVOLVULUS. 

Enoratinq. — Bot. Mag. t. 113. 

Sykonymcs. — Pharbitis hispida, ChoUy ; IpomoM glaaduUfera, 
Ruiz ei Pavon ; Convolvulus major, Hort. 

Yarotibs.— C. p. 2 elatior, Stmt, Bot. Mag. t. 1005 ; and our 
fig. 6» in Plate 25. A moat beautiful plant with white flower*, 
marked with five spots like the eyes in a peacock's tail, elegantly 
shaded with blue and carmine. It comes true from seed, and is so 
distinct that Dr. Sims, who first described it, had marked it as a 
species, till on closer examination he discovered that it did not possess 
characters sufficient to esublish a specific difference. It is quite hardy, 
and only requires to be sown in a warm sheltered situation, and in a rich 
light soil. It was first observed in 1804 in the Fulham nursery, and 



from its great beauty it soon became a favourite, but it is now nrel.7 
to be met with. 

C. p. 3 varius, Simt, Bot Mag. t. 1682. A very distinct variety 
marked with dark blue stripes on a white ground, and the rays red and 
white. This kind was introduced about 1810 by the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Herbert, who received the seeds firom Cadiz, and who informed 
Dr. Sims in 1815, (when the plant was figured in the BoL Mag,) 
that the colours had come true from seed in Mr. Herbert's garden for 
five generations. 

Specific Charactbr.— Leaves cordate, acuminated, entire; auri- 
cles diverging. Peduncles usually exceeding the leaves, 3—5 flowered, 
somewliat umbellate. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, acute— {G. Dun,) 



Description, &c — ^The purple or major Conyolyulos has long been a favourite in our gardens. It is a natire of 
Asia and South America, and it appears to have been introduced into England at a very early period^ as it is 
mentioned in 1629 by Parkinson, who calls it the greater blue Bindweed, or Bell-flower with round leaves. 
Parkinson also mentions that this kind and Convolvulus Nil were sent to England from Italy, ^^ but whether 
they had them from the East Indies or some of the Ekistem countries on this side," he adds, '^ we know not ; bat 
they thrive reasonable well in our country if the year be anything kindly." This species was placed in the genus 
Convolvulus by Linnsdus ; it was afterwards included in the genus Ipomoea by Zuccagni, who published some 
botanical works at Florence, in 1806 ; and lastly it was placed in the genus Pharbitis, of which indeed it may be 
considered the type, by Choisy a Swiss botanist, in 1821. The botanical differences between Convolvulus and 
Pharbitis are, that in the former the ovarium is two-celled and two-seeded, while in the latter the ovarium is 
three and sometimes four-celled, and three-seeded. The seeds of C. purpureas may be bought in any seed-shop 
under the name of Convolvulus major ; and they should either be sown at the foot of a wall, or stuck like peas, 
as their long slender stems (which are sometimes ten feet or twelve feet high) require support. This species 
being more tender than C. tricolor^ requires a warmer situation ; and when wanted to flower early, the plants 
may be raised in a hotbed, and planted out in May. The flowers vary very much ; displaying many shades 
and combinations of white, reddish purple, bluish purple, and violet, besides the decided varieties which we have 
already mentioned. The seeds should be sown in the same way as those of the Minor Convolvulus. 



3.— CONVOLVULUS SICULUS, lAn. THE SICILIAN CONVOLVULUS. 



Enoiu VINOS. — Bot. Mag. t. 445 ; and our Jiff, 4, in Plate 26. 
Specific Charactcr. — Stems trailing. Leaves cordate-ovate, su- 
perior ones acute, all hairj. Peduncles I-flowered, shorter than the 



leaves. Brscteas lanceolate below the calyx. Sepals hairy, ovate, 
acute. — Stems filiform, angular, beset with adpresaed hairs above and 
spreading ones at bottom.^^G. Don,) 



Desckiption, &c. — This species has smaller flowers than any other of the genus. The stems are€lender and 
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twining a little, but not like the other species so much so as to require support. On the contrary the slender 
thread-like stems of this curious little plant lie on the ground, and only wind round each other. This species is 
a native of Sicily, the coast of Barbary, and Greece ; and it was introduced before 1640, according to Parkinson, 
by Mr. James BoeL It is quite hardy, and seeds may be had at Carter's. From the smallness of its flowers, 
however, it is rarely cultivated in flower-gardens. 



4.— CONVOLVULUS ELONGATUS, Willd. BROUSSONETS TRAILING BIND^VEED. 

EvasATiifat^ — Bot. Reg. t. 498; and oar ^^. 1, in Plate 25. I 1 — ^2-floweied, longer than the leayes. Bracteas lineai^abolate, 

Spbcxfic GHAmACTBa. — Learei cordate-ovate, cuspidate. Pedandes | Bhortcr than the pedicels. Calyxes ciliated. — {G.Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This plant was first discovered in the Canary Isles by M. Broussonet, who supposed 
it to be a variety of C. iieului. It does indeed strongly resemble that species excepting that its flowers are 
white tinged with pink at the edges, and with the throat yellow inside. Willdenow, however, named it 
C. eUmgcOus from the great length of the footstalks of the flowers. It is a trailing species, veiy hardy, and of 
the eaaest culture, requiring no other care than that of sowing the seeds in the common garden soil ; but it is now 
very rarely met with in gardens. 



6.-^ONVOLVULUS INVOLUCRATUS, Ker. THE LEAFY-CUPPED OR GUINEA BINDWEED. 



ENonAvniGB. — Hot. Reg. t. 318; Bot. Mag. t. 2205; and oxrtfig, 
8, in Plate 25. 

STifoHYMBa. — C. bicolor, Ro»h. ; Ipomosa bioolor, Swt. ; Calj- 
ategia Keiiana, Swt, $ Shutereia bicolor, Chaisff, 



SpKcinc Character. — Stem yillons. Leaves ovate>cordate, entire, 
or nsnally unuately-angular. Peduncles usually I -flowered, bracteate, 
exceeding the leaves. Outer sepals large, involucrating the flower. — 
(6. Don.) 



Description, &o. — ^This is rather a remarkahle species, firom the very curious and leafy calyx. The flower, 
which somewhat resemhles that of the Thunher^ aiUUa^ b of a pale yellow, with a deep reddish purple centre. 
The leaves are shining, but covered with fine hairs. The species is a native of Afirica, but it has also been found 
in the East Indies. It was introduced in 1818, and was thought not likely to live out of the stove. It is found 
however to flower beautifully with the common treatment of tender annuals ; that is, raised in a hotbed, and 
planted out when of sufficient size. As the plant is, however, rather tender, it is best in most situations to 
transplant it in May into a pot, and not to plant out in the open ground till June. The name of a two-coloured 
Convolvulus is in Carter^s catalogue, but it can hardly be the same species, as it is described as a hardy annual. 



^^^^^*0*^^^^^0^^t^tf^^^^^>^^^*^t^»^^^t0^0^^^^^^»0 



OTHER SPECIES OF CONVOLVULUS. 



All the following species have been introduced, but, with only one or two exceptions, we do not know where 

seeds of them are now to be procured. 

C. PENTAPETALOIDES, lAn, 

This species, which is sometimes called the Majorca Convolvulus, resembles C tricolor^ but it is a trailing 

plant, and has much smaller flowers. It is a native of Majorca and the Ionian Isles, and was introduced in 

1780. 

C. STRICTUS, Lehen. 
Has white flowers tinged with pink ; and its habit of growth resembles that of C. tricolor. It is a native of 
Egypt, and waa introduced in 1822. This is called the Egyptian Convolvulus. 

v2 
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C. UNDULATUS, Cav. ; syn. C. EVOLVULOIDES, Derf. 
This species, which is generaUy caUed the African Convolvulus, has large flowers, resemhling those of 
C. tricolor, except in the rim or limh, as botanists call it, which is pink instead of blue ; but there is a variety 
which is blue and white. It is a prostrate plant, and a free flowerer. It was introduced in 1816. 

C. PERUVIANUS, Spreng, ; syn. IPOMCEA CUSPIDATA, Ruix et Pavon ; PHARBITIS CUSPID ATA, G. Don. 
The Peruvian Convolvulus has large purple flowers. It is a native of Peru, in stony places, and wis 
introduced in 1732. 



GENUS II. 
IPOMCEA, Lin. THE IPOMCEA. 

Lin. Sytt, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gkmkric CBARAcna. — Stigma 2-lobed. Lobes capitately globote. 



Description, &g. — The difference between the genera Ipomoea and Convolvulus is very slight, consistiiig 
principally in the shape of the lobes of the stigma, which in IpomoBa form a globose head, while in Convolvuliig 
they are slender and thread-like. The division of the genera was made by Linnaeus, and it has been followed 
by all subsequent botanists. Ipomcaa signifies, to strike the sight, — in allusion to the beauty of the flowers. 



1.— IPOM(EA COCCINEA, Lin. THE SCARLET IPOM(EA. 



ENORAviNGti — Bot. Mag. t 221 ; and our Jig. 9, in Plate 25. 

Synokymbs. — Quamoclit coccinca, G. Don. ; IpomcDa stylosa, 
Comm. ; Convolvulus cocclneuB, Spreng. 

Varirtirs. — I. c. 2 puhescenSy Cham et Schleoht. This variety 
has the leaves covered with a soft dense down, and never three-Iobed. 



It is a native of Mexico. 

I. c 3 Inteola, WUld. ; syn. I. lateola, Jaeq. ; Quamoclit lateola, 
G. Don, has the flowers of a golden yellow. 

Specific Chaiucter. — Leaves cordate, acuminated, angular at the 
base. Ped ancles 3— 6-flowered. Calyxes wartod, awned. — ( G. Den,) 



Description, &c. — This species is a twining plant, with heart-shaped leaves, and' bright scarlet flowers. It 
is a native of Carolina, and the West India Islands, whence it was introduced in 17^^, being first cultivated by 
Miller, when he was curator of the Botanic Garden, at Chelsea. Since then it has been generally grown in 
nurseries, though but seldom in private flower-gardens ; partly, no doubt, from its being confounded with some 
of the tender kinds, which it strongly resembles. The scarlet Ipomoea is, however, quite hardy, and only 
requires sowing in the open ground like other annuab. Three seeds are usually sown about four inches asunder 
in the form of a triangle ; and when the young plants are about six or eight inches high, a stick is put in the 
centre for them to twine round. A slight iron frame with an umbrella-top, or any other frame in wire or lattice- 
work, may be adopted, or a piece of packthread stretched out for them, or the young plants may be trained 
against a wall or paling. They do best, however, without tying or nailing, and when suffered to twist them- 
selves round anything that may be near them. We saw some in the autumn of 1838 in the Lewisham nunery, 
which had twisted themselves round some young apple trees, and which hung down in graceful festoons from the 
branches. Seeds of this species may be had at Carter's and other seed-shops ; and if sown in March or April 
the plants will flower in July or August. If wanted to flower early, the plants may be raised on a hotbed, and 
transplanted in March or April, when they will flower in May or June. They are said to succeed best in a very 
rich soil and in a warm sheltered situation ; but in these situations the flowers, though larger, are generally of a 
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paler colour. Ipomaa phasnieea^ Roxb. ; QuamodU phoenicea^ Choisy; /. coednea^ Bot. Bep. t. 449. the 
Orimsoii Ipomosa, which is sometimes confdsed with the Scarlet Ipomoea, is a hothouse climber, a native of the 
East Indies, which will not live in England in the open air. There are also several penennial Ipomcoas with 
scarlet or crimson flowers which require to be constantly kept in a hothouse. 



2.— IPOMCEA QUAMOCLIT, Lam. THE COMMON QUAMOCLIT OR WINGED-LEAVED IPOM(EA. 



SpKiric Character. — Leaves pinnatifidf even to the middle Derve. 
Segments linear, parallel, acute. Peduncles 1-flowered. Sepals ovate- 



ExoRAvnfcs. — Bot. Mag. t. 244, and our fig. 10, in Plate 25. 
Syiionymb^ — Convolvulus pinnatus, Lam. ; Quamoclit vulgarise 
Chaitjf ; Scarlet Jasmine. • lanceolate. — (G. Don.) 

Yarutt.— I. Q. 2 albiflora, G. Dan. Flowers white. ' 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers are scarlet, and in the shape of those of a jasmine, and the leaves are curions. 
The plant is a native of the East Indies and South America, and is much more tender than the scarlet Ipomcea. 
The kind from America is said to have two flowers on each footstalk instead of one, and to be hardier than the 
other ; but the diflerence appears to be too slight, and too uncertain, to constitute a regular variety. The species 
was introduced before 1629, as it is mentioned by Parkinson. It is generally kept in the greenhouse, but if raised in 
a hot-bed, it may be planted out late in May or the beginning of June, in warm, sheltered situations and good soil. 
where it will flower freely, and if the summer be favourable it will ripen its seed. The plants intended to 
produce seed are, however, generally kept in the greenhouse or stove. 



3.— IPOMOEA CGBRULEA, Itoa;b. THE CELESTIAL BLUE IPOMCEA. 



diate lobe dilated at the base, and not contracted. Peduncles 2.3-flowered, 
commonly exceeding the petiolra. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, hispid at 
the base. — (G. Don.) 



EKaHAVXHos. — Bot. Reg. t. 276. 

Syhomtmes^ — ConTolvulas Nil, Lin.; C. hederaceus, Lin.; Ipomoea 
mi. Roth. ; I. hepatidfolia, Htttfne ; Pharbitis Nil. Choity. 

Sfbcipic Charactee. — Halrj; leaves cordate, 3-lobed; interme- 

Description, &c. — This plant, which is supposed to be the true Convolvului Nil of LinnsBus, differs from the 
plant usually bearing that name, in having the segments of the limb of its corolla circular and very shallow, 
instead of deep and tapering to a point. The flowers also of a pale delicate celestial blue, softening into white, 
and, when fading, with a very slight admixture of pink. The leaves are curiously shaped, and the stems and the 
points of the sepals of the calyxes are of a dark red. Ipomcea coertdea is a native of the East Indies, where it is 
generally found in hedges and on old walls. It is also found wild in the tropical regions of Africa and South 
America. It is supposed to be the species introduced before the time of Gerard (1596), which that author tells 
us the Arabians called Nil^ and the Italians Campana azurea^ and Fior de' noUi ; but if this were the case, it 
had been long lost to our gardens, and was re-introduced from India in 181 7) by Dr. Roxburgh. It is tender, 
and though it will flower in the open air, it should be raised on a hot-bed, and not planted out till the middle of 
June. It rarely flowers till the latter end of August or beginning of September. 



4— IPOMCEA HEDERACEA, Jacq. THE IVY-LEAVED IPOMCEA 



EirGiUTXVo. — Bot. Beg. t. 85. 

SmovYiiss. — I. barbata, Roth. ; LNil, Pursh. ; Convolvuliis Nil, 
Michx. ; I. scabra, Forsk. ; Pharbitis hederaoea, Choisy ; P. Pur- 
shii, G. D<m ; P. barbata, G. Don ; P. Forskoeli, G. Don ; P. 
DiUenii, G. Dm. 

Yajustxes. — I. h. 2 purpurea, Hort. Corolla funnel-shaped and 



Pharbitis scabrida, G. Don. Corolla white. 

I. h. 4. villosa, Hort. ? I. villosa, RmUi et Favon. Flowers 
very lai^. 

I. h. 5. punctata, Hort. ? I. punctata, Pert. Calyx dotted. 

Specific Character.— Pubescent ; leaves cordate, deeply 3-lobed^ 
lobes acuminated, central one vcntricose. Peduncles 1-3-flowered ; tube 



purple. j of the calyx bearded. Bracteas lacineated and slightly recurved. Corolla 

I. b. S. scabn, Hort.: I. scabr^ Schvlteti I. scabrida, Ram.: I somewhat funnel-shaped. 

DsscRiPTiox, &c. — This flower, from the beautifdl blue of its flowers, and from its being only seen to 
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advantage when it has just opened them in the morning, is generally known in America hj the name of ^^ The 
Morning Glory." In England it is often called Convolvulus nil; hut there appears a great confdsion respecting 
it and /. ccBrulea. It is a native of North America, where it is found generally in 'Virginia and Carolina^ in hedges 
and among trees near rivers. It was introduced in 1729, and has sinoe frequently been sent over under different 
names. Seeds of it may be procured at Carter's in Holbom, (where there is an excellent collection of seeds of 
IpomoBas) under the name of /. hederacea ; and they may be sown in a warm border in April or May. or they 
may be raised on a hot-bed in March. This species requires a light rich soil, not too dry, and it seldom flowers 
till August or September. 

6.— IPOMCEA BONA NOX, im. THE NIGHT-FLOWERING IPOMGEA 

Enoratingb.— Hot Mag. t. 752 ; and onr fig. 8, in PUto 25, of 
IpoiDcea Bonarnox purpuraaceos. 

SYHONTiua. — Conyolvulus Bona-noz, Spreng.\ AxKyreia Bona, 
noz, Swt. ; Calonycdon spociosomi Chou^fi ? IpomcM loi^fiflora, 

Vjuuett. — I. B. 2 purpurascena, Ker., Bot. Reg. t. 290 ; I. rnnri- 
cata, Jacq.i I. turbinata, Lagtu.; Conyolvulua moricatui, Lin.; \ 

Description, &g. — ^The species has a white delightfully fragrant flower with a yellowish tube, which only 
opens at sunset, and droops at sunrise. The variety figured in our plate, diflers in having a purple flower. Both 
are natives of Persia and the East Indies ; and were introduced about 1773 ; the seeds, which can be purchased 
at Carter's, may be sown, and the young plants treated exactly as directed for the other tender species. They 
require a light rich soil, or a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. They should be raised on a hot-bed. and not 
planted out till the middle of June ; and then only in a warm sheltered situation open to the south, and sheltered 
by a wall. 

6.— IPOMCEA BARBIGERA, Swt. THE BEARD-BEARING IPOMCEA. 



CalonycUon Bona-noz, var, muricatnm, Choitjfi G. muricatum, 
G. Don. Corolla porple. Stem and podunclea muricated firom 
prickles. 

Spicinc Chaiuctkr. — Leavea cordate, entire, acuminated, or baa- 
tately 3-5.1obed ; corolla nith a long cjlindrical tube, and spreading 
limb. Lobes rounded, mncronate. 



Ehoratinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 86 ; and our fig. 5, in 
Plate 25. 
Stnonyme. — Pbarbitis barbigera. — (G. Don.) 



entire, hairy on both surfi&ces. hind lobes rounded. Peduncles 
1 -flowered, shorter than the petioles, bibractate near the calvz. Sepals 
acuminated, spreadingly reflezed at the apex, and densely bearded at the 



SpBciric CHARACTBiL-JStem downy. Leaves cordate, acuminated, J base. — (G.Don.) 

Description, &o. — A beautiful species, bearing considerable resemblance to the ivy-leaved Ipomoea, but 
smaller. A native of North America, and quite hardj ; only requiring to be sown in the open air, and furnished 
with a prop to cling to, when of sufficient length. 



6.— IPOMCEA RUBRO-C(ERULEA, ffot^. THE REDDISH-BLUE OR MEXICAN IPOMOEA. 



cordate, acuminated. Peduncles 3-4-flowered» fleshy, snbraoemose. 
Calyx smooth. Sepals (small) erect, adpressed, linear, awl^-ahaped, 
with a whitish margin. Corolla, very large, funnel-shaped. Limb 
5-angled, angles mucronate. Stigma two lobed. — {Hook.) 



Ehorayinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 3297 ; Paxt. Mag. of Bot, vol. 3, p. 99 ; 
Botanist, No. 52 ; and our fig. 7, in Plato 25. 

SYMomrMEs. — I. Hookerii, G. Don. I. mbro-cyaoea, Hort. Mr. 
O. Don suggests that it may be a species of Rivea. 

Specific Chabacteb. — Smooth; leaves on long petioles, deeply 

Descbiption, &o. — ^This is hy far the most splendid flower belonging to the genus. The corolla is yery laige, 
and while in the bud it appears red and white, but when it expands, it is of a most beautifid and brilliant blue ; 
and when it fades, which it does the same day that it expands, the limb of the corolla curls up, and becomes a 
bright rose-colour. The most extraordinary part of this change is that both the blue and roee-colour are quite 
bright and fresh, and that there is no intermediate shade of dingy purple or £aded pink, as is the case generaUy 
with blue flowers which change their colour in fiEtding. This species is a native of Mexico, where it grows to an 
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extraordinary size. It was discoyered in 1831, by Mr. Samnel Richardson, (an officer of the Anglo-Mexican 
Mining Association), and seeds of it were sent by him to J. D. Powles, Esq. of Stamford Hill, which were 
liberally distributed by that gentleman. It was first called Ipomosa rubr<h-cyane€tj but in 1834, it was figured in 
the Bot. Mag., and its present name given to it by Sir TV. J. Hooker. It is remarkable for the abundance of its 
flowers, and the great length of time during which it continues to produce them. Many persons are deterred from 
cultivating this beautiful plant from the idea that it requires a stove to bring its flowers to perfection. This, 
however, is not the case, as it requires no more care in its cultivation than any other tender annual. In the 
spring of 1835, Mr. Ranch, one of Mr. Loudon's assistants, had some seeds of this plant given to him. They 
were raised in a hot-bed in February ; but only one plant came up, and this was brought into the open air in 
May. In July it began to flower, and it continued producing a succession of large and magnificent blossoms of 
the most brilliant ultra-marine blue till October. The flowers opened every morning three or four at a time^ 
and shrivelled up before night into what had the appearance of buds edged with deep rose colour, and which had 
quite withered before the following morning. Tliis plant produced several pods of ripe seeds. We have since 
heard of several plants succeeding under similar treatment. It must be observed, however, that the soil should 
be good and light, and the situation warm and sheltered, and yet open to the sun. Seeds may be had from 
Mr. Keman, Great RusseU Street, Co vent Garden, and other seedsmen. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF IPOMGEA. 



Nearly all the following species are marked as stove annuals ; but as they are all very beautiful, and seeds of 
many of them are to be obtained, we give some particulars of each, that those who like to try them in the 
open air, may bo able to choose which they would prefer. There are, indeed, very few stove annuals that will 
not succeed in the open air, if raised in a hot-bed, and not planted out till the latter end of May or beginning of 
June. The situation should be a warm border open to the south, and backed by a wall, and the plants may be 
sheltered occasionally when thought necessary, by a hand-glass or flower-pot turned over them till their roots 
have taken possession of the soil. All tender annuals raised in a hot-bed or stove, should also be gradually 
exposed to a cooler temperature before planting out, and they may even be set in the open air for a day or two in 
the flower-pots they were raised in, before turning them into the ground. 

L SEROTINA, Ram. et SchuUes ; syn. QUAMOCLIT SEROTINA, G. Don ; CONVOLVULUS SEROTINUS, Dec. 
This species, which has very large broad leaves, and was introduced in 1824, is said to be nearly allied to 
/. eoednea. 

I. HEDERIFOLIA, Lin. ; syn. Q. HEDERIFOLIA, G. Don. 

This species has ivy-shaped leaves, and long violet-coloured flowers. It is a native of the West Indies, and 

was introduced in 1773. 

I. TRILOBA, Lin. ; syn. Q. TRILOBA, G. Don. 

A native of South America ; introduced in 1752. The flowers are somewhat cylindrical, and of a violet 
colour. Seeds may be had at Carter's. 

I. TRIDENTATA, Both. ; syn. EVOLVULUS TRIDENTATUS, Lin. CONVOLVULUS VISCIDUS, Roxb. &c &c. 
This species has small yellow flowers. It is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced in 1 77B. 
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I. FILICAULIS, Blum.; syn. I. DENTICULATA, R. Br. Bat, Reg. t. 817, &c., &c. 
Flowers pale yellow, leaves linear, and stems threadlike. A native of the East Indies, introduced in 177B. 

I. INYOLUCRATA, Beautfau. 

r 

Flowers large and dark rose-coloured, surrounded by two large bracteas, forming an involucre. A native of 
Guinea ; introduced in 1822. 

I. SESSILIFLOBA, RoiK.; syn. CONVOLVULUS HISPIDUS, VM., &c., &c 
Flowers small, rose-coloured. There is a variety with white flowers, produced in round sessile heads. A 
native of Nepaul, introduced in 1816. 

L OCHRACEA, G. Don. ; syn. CONVOLVULUS OCHRACEUS, Zijid/., Bot. Reg. 1. 1060. 
The limb of the corolla is flat, with crenulated lobes ; the colour is an orange-yellow, having the tube deep 
purple inside. A native of Guinea on the Gold Coast ; introduced in 1826. 

I. OBSCURA, Ker.y Bot Reg. t. 239 ; I. SOLANIFOLIA, Burm.y &c., &c. 
Nearly allied to the last species, vnth pale yellow or cream-coloured flowers, having a red centre. A native 
of the East Indies ; first grown in England in Dr. Sherard's garden at Eltham, in 1732 ; but which is generaUy 
included in every parcel of seeds sent by unbotanical collectors from India to this country. 

I. LEUCANTHA, Jaoq. 
A native of America, with white flowers ; introduced in 1823. 

I. SIBERICA, Jacq, 
Strongly resembling the common little wild Convolvidus of our fields and hedges, but with smaller flowers, 
which are white or very pale pink, with a yellow centre. A native of Siberia, introduced in 1779. 

I. VIOLACEA, Lin. ; syn. CONVOLVULUS INDICUS, MiUer's Diet., &c 
Flowers large, and of a pale purple. A native of South America^ introduced in 1792. 

I. PUDIBUNDA, G. Don; syn. CONVOLVULUS PUDIBUNDUS, Lindl., Bot, Reg. t 999. 
Corolla of a fine rose colour; tube inflated. A native of St. Vincent's ; introduced in 1822. 

L PILOSA, Sweet. ; syn. C. ALBICANS, WaU., &c. 

Flowers small, pink ; plant hairy ; leaves clothed vnth white wool beneath. A native of the East Indiee ; 

introduced in 1815. 

I. TRICHPCARPA, EU. ; &c., &c. 

A native of Carolina; introduced 1732. The flowers are very large, and of a pale purple, and the 

capsules are globose and hairy. Seeds may be procured at Carter's ; and they may either be sown in the open 

air in April, or raised on a hot-bed, and planted out in May. This species flowers in July and August. 

I. DASYSPERMA, Jacq. ; syn. I. TUBERCULATA, Ker., Bot. Reg. t. 86 ; C. DIGITATIS, Roteb., ace., &c 
Dark straw-colour flowers, with a pale purple tube. The leaves are deeply palmate, and the stems piok. A 
native of the East Indies ; introduced in 1815. This is probably the /. eriosperma of the seed-shops. 

I. DISSECTA, R. Br. 

Leaves palmate, 7-parted ; flowers white. A native of New Holland ; introduced in 1815. 
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I. PES-TI6RIDIS, Lin. ; &c. &c. 
LeaTes shaped like a tiger's foot, wbenee the name. Flowers purplish, in heads, and suirounded by long 
bracteas. A native of the East Indies ; introduced in 1732. Seeds may be had at Carter s. 

L HEPATICIFOLIA, Lin. ; &c. &c. 
A native of Ceylon and China, with purplish flowers ; introduced in 1759. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's. 

L PARVIFLORA, FaM. ; &c. 

Small purplish flowers. This is the /. triloba and /. fonguinsa of some gardens. A native of Santa Cruz ; 

introduced in 1822. 

I. BUCHANANI, Chouy ; I. SALICIFOLIA. Roxb. 

Flowers white. A native of Bengal ; introduced in 1816. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF CONVOLVULACEiE 



Notwithstanding the great number of showy ornamental plants which we have already enumerated as 
belonging to this order, there are many others, the principal of which (as we are confined for space) we shall 
give below, without entering into full botanical details respecting their different genera, in the same way as we 
have before done with some of the species of each genus. 

CALYSTEGIA GENICULATUS, Lehm, 
Flower pink, silky, and 5-lobed. Leaves downy. A native of Australia ; introduced in 1826. 

PORANA RACEMOSA, Raxb., syn. DINETUS RACEMOSUS. Swt. Brit Flow. Card. t. 127 ; &c. &c. 
A twining plant, with small white starry floweis. A native of Nepaul ; introduced in 1823. It is quite 
hardy, and a very firee flowerer, but wo do not know where seeds can be obtained. There is another species 
with large rose-coloured flowers (P. graniifloroL) which has not yet been introduced. Both species are well 
deserving of cultivation in this country, from their hardiness, the great abundance of their flowers, and the 
extraordinary rapidity of their growth. Porana signifies to spread. 

PHARBITIS DIVERSIFOLIA, Lindl., Bot Reg. 1988. 
A very pretty species, about half the size of the common major Convolvulus, to which it is very nearly 
allied. The flowers are purple marked with bright crimson rays, and the leaves are entire when young, but 
become 3-lobed when fully grown. A native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1836. It has been also 
found in Peru. The name Pharbitis is taken from a Greek word, signifying colour. 

CRESSA CRETICA, Un. 

A low plant, with white flowers, which are produced in small heads. A native of the south of Europe ; 

introduced in 1822. 

EVOLVULUS LINIFOLIUS, Lin. 

A native of the West Indies and New Holland, with narrow canescent leaves, and small blue flowers. 
Introduced in 1782. 
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CUSCUTA EUROPJBUS. Lin., and C. EPITHYMUM. Lin. THE GREATER AND LESSER DODDER. 
These curious parasites are, we believe, the only plants of that description which are natiyes of Britain. The 
seed germinates ip the ground, but the plant soon begins to tlirow out short side roots, which twine themselYes 
round any plant that may be within their reach, and serve as mouths to suck nourishment firom it. The original 
root in the earth withers away as soon as the side roots have attached themselves, and the parasite is thus left 
to depend for its sustenance entirely on the plant which affords its support. The Dodder has small pinkish 
flowers, but no leaves ; and, as it destroys whatever it attaches itself to, particularly oats, it is sometimes very 
injurious to the farmer. 

C. VERRUCOSA, Swt. Bnt. Flow. Card, t 6. THE NEPAUL DODDER. 

This species is deserving of cultivation for its pretty, white, bell-shaped flowers, which are delightfully 
fragrant, resembling the scent of violets and cowslips mixed. This plant is a native of Nepaul, and was brought to 
England in 1822. The seeds may be sown in a pot with some of the commoner kinds of Greranium (Pelargonium), 
or in the open ground near ivy. The plants will soon come up, and will send out a number of short roots like 
teeth, which they will fix into the plant near them, twining themselves round it in a very curious manner. We 
have seen this plant flowering abundantly in the nursery of the late Mr. Malcolm, at Kensington, and we have 
no doubt it may be procured from his successor, Mr. Forest. 

Nearly all the plants belonging to the order ConvolvulacecB have numerous synonymes (though we have 
rarely given more than two or three), on account of the great number of changes that have taken place in the 
genera. In all cases, we have given the name by which the plant appears to be most generally known in the 
• seed-shops as the principal one, in order to save our readers from having much trouble in identifying it. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



POLEMONIACEiE. 



EssKMTiAL CfuiucTEa. — Calyx S^cleft or 5-toothed. Corolla 
rotate or funnel-shaped, 5.1obed. Stamens 5, epipetalous. Style long. 
Stigma 3-lob«d. Capsule 3-celled, 3-valved. Placenta central. Seeds 



angular or compressed. Albumen fleshy. — Leaves alternate, sunptc, 
pinnatifid or ]nnnate. Floirers numerous and terminal or axilJary, or 
solitary. — (G. Dan.) 



Description, &c. — This order takes its name from the Greek Valerian (Polemonium), but many of the plants 
contained in it differ so much from this prototjrpe as scarcely to be recognised. The genus belonging to this 
order, "which contains the most beautiful flowers, is the Phloas^ but the species are nearly all perennials. GUia is 
another genus containing beautiful flowers, and most of these are annuals. The Leptonphons are very pretty 
hardy flowers. There are said to be some very handsome annuals in the genus Hu^ioy Benth., which were seen 
by Douglas in California, but which have not yet been introduced ; the flowers of this genus resemble those of 
Gilia^ but some are yellow and some a deep blue. Some other genera of Califomian annuals described by 
Douglas, and which appear very ornamental, also belong to this order. 
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GENUS I. 
PHLOX, Lin. THE PHLOX. 



i^%^fc^^>^>^^^»^<»^t^>^^^^^^* 



Un. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbnuuc Cbxractkr. — Calyx deeply 5-clcft, connivont. Corolla salver-shaped ; tube elongated ; limb twisted in aestivation, with cunetted 

segments. Stamens inserted above the middle of the tube. Cells of capsule 1 -seeded (G. Dan.) 

Description, &c. — The word Phlox signifies flame, and it is supposed to have been applied to this genus in 
allusion to the flame-like shape of the bud. The species are all beautiful, and bear a great family likeness to 
each other. The only annual among them is Phlox DrummoruU. 



PHLOX DRUMMONDI, Hook. DRUMMONITS PHLOX. 



Emgiutimgb. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 3441 ; Bot Reg. t. 1949 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. GanL 2nd Ser. t. 316; Botanist, No. 15; and our ^^. 1, in 
Plate 27. 

Specific CsAiucniu— Stems erect, simple at bottom, bnt a little 
branched at top, beset with spreading hairs, as well as the edges of the 
leaves, calyxes, bracteas, &c. ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, half stem- 



clasping, all mucronate and downy, lower ones opposite, upper ones 
alternate ; panicle trichotomously corymbose ; flowers on very short 
pedicels ; calycine segments linear-subulate, mucronate, a little reflexed ; 
tube of corolla much curved, hairy, three times longer than the calyx ; 
segments of corolla imbricate, cuneate obtuse, entire. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — Nothing can be a stronger proof of the great beauty of this species than the great number 
of times that it has been figured in the botanical periodicals, notwithstanding its very recent introduction. It is 
indeed one of the most beautiful annual flowers that we have ; and it is remarkable, not only for the splendour 
of its colours, but for their very great variety. We have ourselves ten or twelve plants quite distinct in ijieir 
colours, varying from a deep rose-colour velvet hue to a pale lilac-like pink, all raised from the seed of one plant, 
which ripened with us in the open air in the summer of 1838 at Bayswater. Two of these heads of flowers are 
copied in Plate 27* This splendid Phlox was discovered by Dmmmond, a botanical collector sent out by the 
Glasgow Botanical Society, at Texas in Mexico in 1835 ; and it is particularly interesting as it is one of the last 
plants that he sent over. Soon afterwards Mr. Drummond visited Cuba, where he was seized with fever, 
and died in the prime of life without completing half the researches which he had contemplated. For this 
reason Sir W. J. Hooker has very judiciously named this plant PAloa Drummandij that it may " serve as a 
frequent memento of its unfortunate discoverer." Though the seeds were first sent to England only in 1835, 
the plant seeds so freely, and has become so great a favourite, that it is already common ever3rwhere. It 
was at first supposed to require a greenhouse, but it is now found to flower much better in the open air, and a 
more splendid sight than a bed of seedlings can scarcely be imagined ; every flower though of the deepest 
carmine has its petals of a pale blush colour on the imder side, and every petal though of the palest pink has 
a dark carmine spot at its base. Thus the variety of colours displayed in a bed of these flowers almost exceeds 
description, and when they are seen under a bright sun, and agitated by a gentle breeze, the effect is extra- 
ordinarily brilliant. The culture of the Phlox Drumnumdi generally resembles that of the half-hardy annuals, 
though the plant itself is quite hardy. The seeds, which may be bought at any seed-shop, should be sown in 
pots in February, and placed in a gentle hotbed, or kept under shelter in the dwelling-house. Early in May 
the plants may be turned out into the open border, and in June they will be splendidly in flower ; or by 
sowing the seed in pots and plunging the pots into a strong hotbed, or the tan-pit of a stove, flowers may be 

x2 
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produced early in May or even in April. We saw some beautiful flowers in the first week in May 1839, My 
expanded, in the garden of Mr. Groom, florist, Walworth, which had been treated in this manner. If raised in 
the open ground, the seeds should be sown in April, and the plants will not flower till July. When any very 
splendid flower Ls produced, it may be propagated by cuttings, which must be kept in heat all the winter and 
planted out in spring ; but as plants thus procured are very inferior to those raised from seed, it is bett^ to 
take the chance of 9, bed of seedlings, and select the best, if any should be wanted of peculiar beauty. ^Seedlings 
flower very well, kept singly in pots, and placed in a balcony, or under a veranda. 



GENUS II. 
LEPTOSIPHON, Berah. THE LEPTOSIPHON. 

Lin, Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OflNKRic Chaiuctkr. — Cftlyz tubalarly-campanulate. Lobes linear, subulate. Corolla funnel-shaped. Tube rerj long, slender. limb 
campanulate, with oval obtuse loYies. Stamens inserted at the throat. Cells of capsule many-seeded. — (6. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^These are some of the Califomian annuals sent home by Douglas, and they are valuable 
not only as being very pretty, but as being quite hardy. The name of Leptosiphon signifies slender tube. 



1.— LEPTOSIPHON ANDROSACEUa, Benth, THE ANDROSACELIKE LEPTOSIPHON. 



Emokatinos. — Hort. Trans, vol. i. New Set,, Jig. 1 in t. 18; Bot. 
Mag. t. 3491 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1710 ; Bot. Card. t. 593 *, Paxt. Mag. of 
Bot. Tol. iii. p. 219 ; and ovafy, 3, in Plate 27. 



Spbcific Cbaractcr. — Leaves 5— 7-clcPL Segments oblong-linear. 
Tube of corolla 2 — 3 times longer than the limb. Stamens 3 times 
shorter than the limb of the corolla. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The lively colours and numerous flowers of this little plant make it a desirable addition 
to our flower-gardens, but it has the great fault, common to many of the Califomian annuals, of closing its 
flowers at an early hour of the day. The flowers Yary from diflerent degrees of lilac and blue to white, but tbej 
have always a black eye, and bright yellow anthers and stigmas, and the tube is usually red. This species is a 
native of California, and is one of the plants sent home by Douglas, in 1833. It is quite hardy, but as the heat 
of the summer is apt to wither its roots, it does best when sown so as to flower in spring or autumn. Seeds 
may be procured at any seed-shop, and with regard to their culture, we cannot do better than copy some 
observations sent to us by the same intelligent and experienced gardener who assisted us with some remarks oa 
flower culture at the commencement of this work. 

*^ An economical way of rearing these, and probably all annuab which require to be sown very thick to 
make masses, is to sow the seeds in the autumn, say about the first week in September, on any trodden path, or 
other very hard bottom, first covering it about an inch thick with light soil. Here the young plants will grow 
all the winter ; and as soon as the flower-beds are dug and prepared in spring, which is in February, March, or 
April, according to circumstances, the young seedlings should be taken up with the spade in patches, and laid on 
the flower-bed. All that remains is to fill up the openings between the patches with soil, and to press them 
gently down, so that the surface of the bed may be covered evenly. Of course by this process the beds may 
either be filled, each with one kind of flower, or with several kinds, according to the fancy of the gardener ; and 
as the plants will be in fiill bloom early in May, they will have every advantage of sowing themselves, combined 
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with the neatness attendant on spring sowing. To explain what is meant bj this, it may be observed that at 
the latter end of autamn the flower-beds in every garden present a very nntidy appearance ; the ground is not 
only covered with dead leaves and stalks, but it has become rough and uneven from frequent rains, and to make 
it look well, it requires to be, what the gardeners call, dressed in October. This dressing, which consists of 
digging or forking the bed, and then raking it, must of course disturb and indeed destroy the seedlings. It is, 
therefore, necessarily dispensed with in those gardens where plants are permitted to sow themselves, and the 
beds have consequently an untidy look the whole year. The care of the seedlings also prevents the planting of 
crocuses, snow-drops, and the earlier kinds of Narcissus, as putting the bulbs into the ground would occasion 
blanks in the seedlings which would be very conspicuous when the plants came into flower. By the plan above 
mentioned of sowing the seeds of the Califomian annuals in some remote comer of the garden, and bringing them 
by spadefuls to the beds when wanted in spring, the flower-garden may be kept in a state of beauty and neatness 
all the year. As soon as the annuals have done flowering, and the beds have been dressed in October, they may 
be planted with waU-flowers brought forward for the purpose and potted the preceding May, and which will 
give the buds a lively appearance during winter. When these have flowered, being biennials, they will die off, 
and may be cleared away ; and the beds, after being dressed, may be planted with the crocuses, &c., which should 
have been potted the previous August, and will soon flower after they are transferred to the open ground. 
When these are over, the beds may be smoothed for the Califomian annuals, which are to be transferred to them 
by spadefuls as before directed^ When these wither from the heat of summer, the beds may be filled with 
Petunias, Verbenas, &c. ; and when these fade they may be succeeded by fresh patches of Califomian annuals 
sown in spring as before directed for the autumn sowing, and which will keep the beds in beauty till October. 
Where Petunias and Yerbenas are not plentiful, spring-sown annuals may be made to supply their place, and 
to succeed the autumn-sown ones." 



2.— LEPTOSIPHON DENSIPLORUS, Benth. THE CLOSE-FLOWERED LEPTOSIPHON. 



Engkatinos. — Hort. Trans, rol. i. New Ser. t. 18, fig -2; Bot. 
Reg. t. 1725 ; BoL Mag. t. 3578 ; Past. Mag. of Bot. vol. iii. p. 220 ; 
nd onrfig, 2, in Plate 27. 



Specific Charactkr. — Leaves 9-11-cleft. Segments subulate, 
erect, with revolute maigins. Tube of corolla shorter than the limb. 
— (G. Don.) 



Description, &o. — The flowers of this species, though larger, are neither so brilliant in their colours nor so 
elegant in their shape, as those of L. androsaceus. The want of brilliancy in the colour is occasioned by the 
centre or eye being white, and the tube being short, thick, and pale ; the petals also are round instead of pointed. 
The plant is a native of California, where it was discovered, and whence its seeds were sent to England in 1833 
by Douglas, at the same time as those of L. androsaceus ; the culture also is the same as for that plant. 



OTHER SPECIES OF LEPTOSIPHON. 



The following species were discovered by Douglas, but have not yet been introduced. 

L. GRANDIFLORUS, BefUh. 
Flowers large and blue, with a golden yellow or dark purple centre. 
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L. LUTEUS, Benth. 
Flowers yellow, with a deep orange-coloured centre. 

L. PARVIPLORUS, Benth. 
Flowers small, and of a pale yellow, with a darker centre. They are all low plants, flowering profusely the 
whole summer, or till killed by the heat and dr3niess ; and as they are all quite hardy, and resemble in habits 
the species already introduced, they would only require to be sown two or three times at different periods, to 
keep up a succession of flowers nearly all the year. 



GENUS III. 
COLLOMIA, NiiU. THE COLLOMIA. 



^0^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^/^^ 



Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbnxric Charactbr. — Caljx campanalate, 5-cleft Corolk salver-shaped ; tube slender ; segments of the limb oblong, entire. Stamens 

inserted towards the middle of the tube. Cells of capsule 1-2-seeded.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &g. — ^The word Collomia is derived from CollOy glue ; in reference to the seeds being enveloped 
in a kind of gluey, sticking substance. The plants are all annuals, with small flowers, disposed in dense heads, 
and with very large bracteas. All the species have an untidy weedy appearance, and are scarcely worth cultivation. 



1.— COLLOMIA HETEROPHYLLA, Hook. THE VARIOUS-LEAVED COLLOMIA 



Synovtyiuc. — Gilia heterophylla, Doug. 

ENORAVixfoe.— Bot. Mag. t. 2895; Bot. Reg. t. 1347. 

Spbcific Character. — Plant prostrate, branched, clothed with 



glandular down. Lower leaves pinnatifid and cat. Upper ones cuneated, 
pinnatifid. Bracteas or involucral leaves obloQg, acute, quite entireL 
— <G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The flowers are small, long in the tuhe, of a dingy purplish colour ; and very few together 
in each head. The stem is much hranched, the leaves are small, and of different shapes ; and like all the species 
of the genus, the whole plant has an untidy and weedy appearance. It was found hy A. Menzdes, Esq. and 
afterwards by Dr. Scouler, near Fort Vancouver on the Columbia ; but Douglas in 1826 discovered that it was a 
common plant on the hills of North America, growing in partially shaded places, and continuing in flower all the 
summer. It is one of the many Califomian plants of which specimens were brought to England by Mr. Menzies 
in 1792, though the plants were not introduced till so many years afterwards. The plant is of the easiest culture, 
as it will grow in any soil or situation, and may be sown at any season when the ground is not hard with firost. 



2.-^OLLOMIA COCCINEA, LOim, THE SCARLET COLLOMIA. 



Syhonymes. — C. lateritia, D. Don. ; C. cavanillesii, Hook et Arn.; 
Phlox linearis, Cav, ; Phlox biflora, Ruiz et Pavon. 

Enor&vinos.— Bot. Reg. 1622 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 206 ; 
Bot. Mag. t. 3468. 

SpBcinc Charactke. — ^Plant erect, branched, beset with glandular 



down. Leaves lanceolate-linear. Upper ones ovate-lanoeolate, quite 
entiro, or deeply 2-4-toothed at the apex. Calyx semi 5-cl^, with 
broad-lanceolate, obtuse segments. Corolla more than twice longer 
than the calyx. Cells of the capsule 1 •seeded. — {G, Don.) 



Description, &c. — This is unquestionably the handsomest species of the genus ; and it is in fact the only 
one worth growing as a garden flower. Even this, however, does not look well unless sown in masses ; and it 
should only be grown where there is abundance of space, and variety is necessary. The flowers are of a bright 
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scarlet, but they are so small, and the bracteas or involucral leaves so large, that scarcely any effect is produced 
by their brilliant colour. The leaves are remarkable from their being frequently divided into three sharp segments 
of unequal length. The plant is a native of Chili, from which country seeds were brought by Mr. Cuming in 
1832. They are now common in all the seed-shops, and may be sown in the open border in March, when they 
will flower in June. 



3.— COLLOMIA LINEARIS, Nutt. THE LINEAR-LEAVED COLLOMIA. 



Symonymb. — C. ptr^on, Hook. 

ENGKATinoa Bot. Rfg. t 1166 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2893. 



hain. Leaves oymte-lanoeolate, quite entire, opaque, tmifonD, taperior 

ones downy beneath. Calyx cup-shaped, 5-parted. Corolla more than 

SpBcmc Character. — Plant erect, branched, clothed \nth glandular twice longer than the calpc. Cells of capsule l-seeded. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers are very small, and of a dingy purple ; and they are so surrounded with the 
bracteas, and the dark green leaves, as to present very little beauty. This plant, which was the first described 
of the genus, was found by Nuttall on the banks of the Missouri river ; but it was afterwards discovered in great 
abundance on the banks of the Columbia ; and, in fact, its habitat appears to extend over a space of nearly 
sixteen hundred miles. It was introduced by Douglas in 1826 ; and it is now common everywhere. It is quite 
hardy, and only requires to be sown in the open border in March, to come into flower in May, and it continues 
flowering till July or August. 

4.— COLLOMIA GRANDIFLORA, Daugl. THE LARGB-FLOWERED COLLOMIA. 



EiioRAviifae — BoU Reg. t. 1174 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2894. 
SpEcinc CMARACTsm. — ^Plant erect, branched, rather downy at top. 
ves oblong'lanceohte, entire, shining, ciliated with glands. Calyx 



&-cleft, villous, glandular. Corolla ventricose. Limb spreadii^. Cells 
of capsule 1 .seeded. ~ ( G . Don,) 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species are much larger than those of any of the other kinds ; but 
their colour when they first expand, is of a dingy yellow, becoming gradually of a nankeen or bufl'-colour, 
and they are sunrounded with a glutinous substance, which renders them very unpleasant to the touch. The 
bracteas are also large, and the plant weedy-looking ; but the stems are of a rich purple. The plant is a native 
of the country near the Columbia, where it was discovered and sent home by Douglas in 1826. Seeds are now 
common in the seed-shops, and they only require sowing in March, to flower in May and June. Care must be 
taken, however, to sow the seeds in a poor soil and shady situation ; as in a rich soil, the plants will produce 
more leaves than flowers, and in a hot, dry, exposed situation, they will wither without producing any 
flowers at alL 



6.— COLLOMIA GRACILIS, Doug. THE SLENDER COLLOMIA. 



Syicokyiis. — Gilia gracilis. Hook. 

EnGRATiifo.— BoU Mag. U 2924. . 

Specific CBARAcrm. — Plant erect, branched, clothed with glandular 



down. Leaves lanceolate-oblong, obtuse. Calyx 5-parted. Calycine 
segments long, subulate. Stamens enclosed. Cells of capsule l-seeded. — 
(G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — A plant with small and insignificant dingy pink flowers, and very slender and numerous 
branches, bearing a much greater resemblance to the genus Gilia, than to that of Collomia. It is a native of 
Caliibmia, where it was discovered in light soils, and ou high grounds near the rivers. It was introduced in 
1826 ; but we do not know where seeds are to be obtained. It is quite hardy, and its culture is the same as 
that of the other species. There are some other species of Collomia ; but they have not yet been introduced. 
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GENUS IV. 
GILTA, Ruiz et Pavon. THE GTLIA. 



^^^i^r^^r^^^^^^^^i^t^t^^^^um 



Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Charactsr.-- Calyx caaipanulate, 5'cleft. Corolla funnel-shaped, or sub-campannlate ; t^ments of the limb obovate. StuMOi 

inserted in the throat. Cells of capsule many-seeded. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — ^The species of the genus Gilia are nearly all annuals, with the exception of the two 
beautiful plants called GUia coronopifolicki syn. IpamopsU pida, and G. aggregaJta^ syn. /. eUgaru^ which are 
biennials, though the latter is frequently marked as an annual in botanical books and catalogues. The genus was 
named in honour of Philippi Salvador Gilio a Spanish botanist, and not in honour of Dr. Gillies, as is generally 
supposed. 



1.— GILIA INCONSPICUA, Bmigl. THE INCONSPICUOUS GILIA. 



the calyxes with glandular down. Leaves pinnatifid, lower raes bi- 
pinnate, segmenU linear. Flowers solitary, terminal, panided. 
Corolla about twice the length of the calyx. — (G. Don.) 



Synonymes. — G. poryiflora, Spreng. ; Ipomopsis inconspicua, Smith ; 
Cautua parviflora, Purth. 

Ekoraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 2883. 

Specific Character. — Stem much branched, and clothed as well as 

Description, &c. — A little insignificant blue flower, introduced so long ago as 1793, when it was raised at 
Syon House, from American seed. It was first described by Sir James Edward Smith, and sought for by Pursh ; 
but the exact locality of its native habitat was not known till it was found by Douglas on the banks of the 
Columbia in 1826. It is quite hardy, and grows best in a shady situation in sandy peat. We do not know 
where seeds are to be procured. 

2.— GILIA PUNGENS, Doug, THE SHARP-LEAVED GILIA. 



Synomyme. — .^ochloa pungens, Benth, ; Gilia squarrosa. Hook 
et Arm. ; Hoitada squarrosa, Esch. 
Emobatino. — Bot. Mag. t. 2977* 
SpKciric Charactxr. — Plant erect, much branched, clothed with 



clammy down. Leaves pinnate. Leaflets entire or cut, the lobes 
lanceolatclinear, very acute and spinose. Bracteas dliatelj hairj, 
dilated at the base. Calycine s^i^onts lanceolate, nearly entire. 
Corolla longer than the calyx. Stamens inclosed. — (G. Don.) 



Dbbcriftion, &c. — A very curious plant of no beauty ; with very small flowers, and a fetid smell. A natiye 
of California, where it was found by Douglas in moist valleys, and near the sources of the Mulnomack river, one 
of the branches of the Columbia. The plant was introduced in 1833 ; but we do not know where seeds are now 
to be procured. 

3.— GIlA ARENARIA, Benth. THE SAND-INHABITING GILIA. 

SpBcinc Charactoi.— -Stem humble, clammy, nearly naked. Leaves pinnatifid, lobes^ ovate. Flowers somewhat glomerate: corolla three 

times longer than the calyx. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &o.: — A very elegant little plant with a slender stem, and delicate blue flowers. A native of 
California, and discovered there by Douglas. It was introduced in 1833. A specimen of this species has just 
been sent to us (August 16th, 1839), the flowers and buds of which are remarkably elegant and delicate ; and 
judging from which, the species seems to us well deserving of cultivation. 






Jl. 



3 %£^MJ/,^.. 
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4.— GILIA TENUIFLORA, Benih. THE SLENDER- FLOWERED GILIA. 



tary. Corymbs loose, on long peduncles. Corolla foor times longer 
than the calyx. — {Benih.) 



Emgrativg*.— Bot. Reg. t. 1888 ; and our^^. 6, in Plate 28. 
Spccifxc Character. — Stem erect, tall, clammy, nearly naked, 
and panicled at top. Leaves glabrous, bipinnate. Powers usually soli. 

Description, &c. — This plant is a striking proof of the difficulty of describing a plant accurately firom 
dried specimens, as Mr. Bentham, judging from the dried plant sent home by Douglas, called the flowers blue, 
while in fact they are of a beautiful pink. Dr. Lindley says, '' the corolla is in reality of a rich, clear, uniform 
Tiolet in the inside, and, on the outside^ of a pale rose, but this colour is much affected by the presence of 
innumerable short deep-red lines, which are as delicate as if they were drawn with the point of a needle." — ^The 
^' flowers change in drying from rose colour to blue." As there appears something remarkable about the colour 
of this flower we have transcribed Dr. Lindle/s own words, and we have only to add that the colour of a 
living specimen which we received August 16, from Lee's Nursery, Hammersmith, was exactly that shown in 
our plate. It is a very pretty, delicate, and indeed beautiful flower, on long slender stalks, growing about two 
feet high and much branched. It was found by Douglas in California, and seeds were sent home by him in 
1833, to the Horticultural Society's Garden at Ohiswick, but only one plant was raised. It ripened, however, 
abundance of seeds, and is now grown as we have before observed at Lee's, and probably in some other 
nurseries. Seeds may be had also at Charlwood's. Douglas sent it home under the name of GUia splendens, 
but we believe that name has never been adopted in England. The culture is the same as that of all the 
Califomian annuals, see p. 156. 

6.— GILIA TRICOLOR Benth, THE THREE-COLOURED GILIA. 



Ehoratings.— Hort. Trans. N. S. 3, t. 18, Jig. 3 ; Bot. Reg. t. 
1704; Swt Brit. Flow. Gard. N. S. t. 264; Bot. Mag. t. 3463; 
Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol. i. p. 150 ; Bot. Card. vol. vi. No. 509 ; and 
onr^S^. 4, in Plate 28. 

VARirrres.— G. t. 2 alba, our fig. 5, in Plate 28 ; syn. G. bicolor; 
G. U 2 fl. albicantibus, D.' Don. 



Specific Character. — Stem erect, glabrous, leafy. Leaves bipin- 
nate ; leaflets or segments linear-subulate. Corymbs 3 to 6 -flowered, 
viigately panicled. Corolla about three times longer than the calyx. — 
(Benth.) 



Description, &c. — This very pretty little annual is now so common in every garden, that it is not necessary 
to give any particular accoimt of it, and the number of times that it has been figured during the six years that have 
passed since its introduction, shows the value that has been set upon it as an ornamental plant. It was found by 
Douglas in California, in 1833, and seeds were sent by him in that year to the Horticultural Society's Garden. 
The plant is of the easiest culture, and, if left to itself, will come up like a weed* It succeeds admirably, treated 
as we have recommended for the Leptosiphons, see p. 156 ; and by successive sowings in February, April, 
June, and August, beds of it may be kept in full flower the whole summer. Even if merely sown in February, 
and left to sow its own seeds as soon as they are ripe, it will produce a second crop the same year. Seeds may 
be procured in any seed-shop, and they are generally so thoroughly weU ripened, that all that are sown will 
vegetate. Gilia tricolor has a brilliant effect when sown to form a bed by itself^ but it also looks very well sown 
with mignonette in the way directed for the Clarkias, see p. 57* The variety only differs in having no lilac in 
the flowers ; and as neither of the kinds grow above a foot high, they look very well sown together. Care 
should, however, be taken not to sow the seeds too thickly ; as they look better when allowed to spread, than 
when drawn up. 

Y 
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6.--GILIA ACHILLE^FOLIA, Benth. THB MILFOIL-LEAVED 6ILIA. 



ExoiuTntos.— 'Bot. R«g. t. 1682 ; Hot. Mag. t. 3440 ; Bwt. Brit. 
Flow. €krd. N.S. t. 280 ; Paxt. Mag. of Dot. 1, p. 150; and outJSg, 
3, in PlAte 28. 

SpBCinc CiURACTEB.— Stem erec^ imoothish. Iieayea ti^oe or 



thrice piuDate ; seguenta or leafleta linear-iabnlate. Covyiik 
oapttate, muiy-flowered, on raj long pednndea. Calyzei nther 
woolly. Gorellaa twice at long aa thecaljz. Stamena •boxtertfaan 
I the corolla, — {Benth,) Flowert purple. 



Description, &c.-*A pretty specieA of Gilia, not quite so well known as G. tricolor^ but still tolerably 
common in gardens. It has smooth pale-green leayes, and a branching stem, seldom growing above a foot high ; 
and its flowers, though not so pretty as those of G. tricolor^ are valuable from the long time they last. It is a 
native of California, whence its seeds were sent home by Douglas with those of G. tricolor. Its culture is the 
same as that of the other Califomian annuals, and its seeds may be procured in every seed-shop. 



7.— GILIA CAPITATA, Doug. THE CLUSTERED-FLOWERED GILIA. 

ENoiuviiioa.-^Bot. Mag. t. 2698 ; Hot. Reg. 1. 1170 ; Swt. Brit. Vabistib — O. c. 2, alba, Hort., our/Sg 2, in Plate 28. Flowen 

Flow. Oard. t. 287 ; Bot. Gard. t. 202 ; and oar ;S^. 1, in Plate 28. white. 

Description, &c. — This species is very inferior in beauty to the other kinds. It has long slender stemi 
three feet or four feet high, and the flowers, which are small, are produced in clusters. It was the first species oi 
Gilia, introduced from California, having been sent home by Douglas in 1826. It only looks well in a large 
garden, where it should be in masses. A bed of it of considerable siae has a very good efiect, but a single plant 
has a very untidy, straggling appearance* The white variety merely di£Fers in colour from the species. Seeds 
are common in all the seed-shops, and they should be sown in the open border in March or April. 



^rf^^^^«MWV^'W^'^Mrf%^^^«#^^PWMWWW«MM^ 



OTHEB SPECIES OF GILIA. 



Tliese are nearly all marked as having been introduced ; but we have never seen them in flower, and we do 
not know where seeds of them are to be procured. 

G. LINIFOLIA, Bemh. 
This species has large white flowers and palmate leaves. It was found in California by Douglas, and seeds 
of it sent^ome in 1833. 

6. PHARNACEOIDES, Benih. 
Only difimng from the preceding in the flowers being about half the size. It was discovered in the some 
country, and sent home at the same time. 

G. PUSILLA, Benih. 
Only difl^ring in the flowers being still smaller than the last, and in the plant being prostrate. Found in 
Chili, by Dr. Bertero, and introduced in 1832. 

G. SESSEI, G.Don; ayn. G. PINNATIFIDA, S4$80 et Moomo. 

Stem dwarf, and much branched ; leaves pumatifld. Flowers produced in fiiscicles ; ooroUa with a filiform 
tube, and bracteas long. A native of Mexico, not introduced. 
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G. LONGIFLORA, G. Don ,• syn. CANTUA LONGIFLORA, Torr^. 
Plant quite smooth ; leaves finely pinnatifid. Stem much branched, panicled at top ; flowers in loose corymbs ; 
corolla salver-shaped, with a very long tnbe. A very remarkable species, having very much the appearance of 
a Phlox. A native of the Canadian river, not yet introduced. 

G. CRASSIFOLIA, Benth. 
Leaves pinnatifid and woolly, flowers rather small and yellowish. The plant, which grows nearly two feet 
high, is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1832. 

G. LACINIATA, Euix ei Pavon ; syn. CANTUA BREYIFLORA, Jusm. ; THONNIA MULTIFIDA, Z)om6. 
Flowers purplish, and jagged at the edges ; leaves also much cut and pinnatifid. A native of Chili and Pern, 
but found also in California. Introduced in 1831. 

G. MULTICAULIS9 Bsnth, 
Flowers blue, on yery long peduncles ; leaves bipinnate. A native of Califomia^ sent home by Douglas in 
1833. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



LOBELIACEiE. 



like fringe. Fruit capsular or baccate; 1 — 2-celled; many-aeeded. 
Albumen fleshy. Milky herbs. Leayes alternate, exstipulate. Flowers 
axillary, and terminal. — (G. Don,) 



BmorruL Chabactbe. — Calyx superior, 5-toothed, or 5-parted. 
Corolla monopetalouB, irregular, inserted in the calyx. Limb 5-lobed, 
or 5-cleft. Stamens 5, perigynous. Anthers combined. Ovarium 
QSQaUy 2-celled. Stigma usually 2>lobed| surrounded by a cup- 

Description, &c.— Nearly all the plants belonging to this order are remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers, which are of the most splendid colours ; but they are all dangerous in their qualities, on account of an 
acrid milk, in which they abound. The order consists of many genera ; only a few of which contain annual 
plants. 

GENUS I. 
LOBELIA, Pohl. THE LOBELIA. 



^^^^^^^^^^#w^^^^^^^ 



Lin. SysL PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OnnuG Charaotxr— limb of the calyx 5-parted. Corolla idtb 1 bilabiate limb. Anthers cohering ; two lower ones usually beuded. 
the tnbe cleft on the upper side, and thickened at the base, with a | Capsule 2-celled, 2.valved, dehiscent at the apex. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — ^The genus Lobelia formerly included a great many flowers very dissimilar to each other ; 
but it is now divided into several genera, nearly all the annual species, however, being still included in the true 
Lobelias. The name is taken from L'Obel, a Flemish botanist, who was appointed botanist of James I. ; and 
it is interesting as being one of the first names bestowed in compliment to a living person. Pohl, who 
named the genus Lobelia, was indeed the first in modern times who introduced the practice, now so common, of 
complimenting individuals by naming plants after them with which they had no connexion. 

y2 
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1.— LOBELIA GRACILIS, Andr. THE SLENDER LOBELIA. 



Enoratimgs. — Bot. Rep. t. 340 ; Hot. Mag. t 741 ; and our Jig. 5, 
in Plate 29. 

Varixty. — L. g. 2, rosea, our^^. 6, in Plate 29. 

SpRciric Chajuctbr. — Plant glabrous, erect, branched a little. 



Racemes rather secund. Calyx length of filaments ; superior lip of 
the corolla densely bearded ; middle segment of the lip almost sqnaie, 
broader than long ; lower leases nearly ovate, deeply pinnatifid ; supe- 
rior ones linear-lanceolate, nearly entire.— (G. Don*) 



Description, &c. — A beautiful little plant, not growing more than six inches high, and flowering profusely. 
The species and variety are grown as edging plants in Forrest's Kensington nursery, and they produce a very 
good effect. The usual mode of planting them is, however, in a bed by themselves, so as to form a mass. This 
species was introduced in 1801, by George Hibbert, Esq., who raised it at Clapton, firom seeds sent home by 
his collector^ from the Cape of Good Hope. The seeds, which are now common in the seed-shops, should be 
sown in the open border in April or May, or they may be raised on a hot-bed, and planted out in May. They 
require a light rich soil, and succeed best in a warm sheltered situation. 



2.— LOBELIA HYPOCRATERIFORMIS, R. Brown. THE SALVER-FLOWERED LOBELIA. 



Ekgratinos. — Bot Mag. t. 3075, and our^. S, in Plate 29. 

Synonyms. — Isotoma Brownii.— (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Glabrous. Stems almost aimple. Leaves 



linear, quite entire. Corolla salver-shaped, with an entire tube, and 
a somewhat unequal limb. Flowers racemose.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This very beautiful species has been placed by Mr. G. Don in the genus Isotoma ; and it 
does indeed appear rather to belong to that genus, than to the genus Lobelia. It is very handsome, and well 
deserves to be in general cultivation, but it is only rarely to be met with. It is a native of the south coast of 
New Holland ; and it thrives best in a light rich soil. 



3.— LOBELIA RAMOSA, Benth. THE BRANCHING LOBELIA. 



Exgratings Botanist, No. 93 ; and out Jig. 4, in Plate 29. 

Synonymb. — L. coDlestina, Hort. 

Specific Character. — Stem branched, nearly round, pubescent, 
lower leaves pinnatifidly cut into segments ; upper leaves lineai^lanceo- 



late, slightly toothed. Peduncle- like branches bearing one flower eacL 
Corolla cut, with the middle of lower lip very broad, and slightly 
emarginate, smaller at the sides. Anthers all bearded. Capsole 
oblique. — {Benth.) 



Description, &c. — ^This very beautiful flower is remarkable for its brilliant colour ; and for the great length 
of time that it will continue in flower after it is cut. It grows two or three feet high, and continues in flower 
several months. It is a true annual, though it will last through the winter if preserved with care ; and it succeeds 
perfectly well if treated like Lobelia gracilis. It is a native of the Swan River, and was introduced in 1837* 
Seeds are not yet common in the seed-shops ; but they may be had by members of the Horticultural Society 
firom their garden at Chiswick, and irom Mr. Lowe of Clapton, and some other nurserymen. 



^n^^^^^^^^t^^^^^0^^^^^f^-^^^0^^^f^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^*^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF LOBELIA. 



The following species are all annuals, and nearly all well deserving of cultivation, but we do not know where 
seeds of them are to be obtained. 

L. CAMPORUM, Pohl. 
A dwarf plant, with blue flowers, a native of dry fields in the Braok. 
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L. MOLLIS, Graham. 
Leaves eight lines long, and six lines broad. Calycine segment eqnal in length to the tube of the corolla, 
which is purplish, with the tube cleft along the upper side. Anthers purplish, having two short white awns 
projecting from their lower edge. Stigma almost simple, bearded, (G. Don). This very distinct species is a 
native of St. Domingo, where it was collected by Dr. Krauss. It was introduced into England in 1828. 

L. INFLATA, lAn. Swt. Brit, Flow. Gard. t. 99 ; ayn. RAPUNTIUM INFLATUM, Mill. 
A dwarf species with small pale-blue flowers ; a native of North America, from Virginia to Canada, intro- 
duced in 1759. 

L. CHINENSIS, Lam. 
A creeping plant, with pale-blue flowers, on long footstalks ; a native of China, near Canton. 

L. EXCELSA, Watt. 
A magnificent plant ; growing ten or twelve feet high ; with large flowers, and leaves nearly a foot long. A 
native of Nepaul, not yet introduced. 

L. ROSEA, WalL 
A plant from four to six feet high, with numerous rose-coloured flowers. A native of Nepaul. 

L. DEBILIS, Lin., jtm. 

A little feeble plant, scarcely six inches high, with blue flowers. A native of the Cape of Good Hope, intro- 
dnced in 177^; and described by the younger Linnaeus. 

L. CAMPANULATA, Lam. 
A dwarf plant, with blue, upright, bell-shaped flowers. Introduced from the Cape of Good Hope, in 1821. 

L. ANCEPS, Thun. 
A low plant with winged stems, and blue flowers. Introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1818. 

L. URENS, Lin. 

The flowers are purplish and not showy ; and the whole plant, if chewed, wiU be perceived to abound in a 
milky juice which excites an unpleasant sense of burning on the tongue. It is a native of England, in Devon- 
shire, and it is also found in France and Spain. 

L. SERRULATA, Brot. 
A native of GibraltaF in sandy humid places ; closely resembling L. ureiu ; introduced in 1820. 

L. TENELLA, B'w. ; sjn. L. SETACEA, Smiih ; L. LAURENTIA, Brot. ; L. MINUTA, Dee, 
A prostrate plant, with the flowers greatly resembling those of ClinUmia pulcheUa ; a native of Portugal, 
introduced in 1821. 
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GENUS II. 

ISOTOMA, Lindl. THE ISOTOMA. 



I^^»^»^»^»»^%^^»^V^)^ 



leM; the two lower ones mncronate. Stigma capitate, pnitrediBf. 
Capsule 2-oelled, many-seeded, dehiscent. — (G. Don,) 



Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Onncuc Cbaiuctbi. — Limb of calyx 5> parted. Corolla salver- 
shaped, or funnel-shaped, with an entire or cleft tube, and a 6-parted 
nearly regular limb. Filaments combined -, anthers cohering, beard- 

DE8GRIFTION9 &c, — The name liotoma signifies in equal sections ; and it is given to this genus, from the 
segments of the corolla being nearly equal. 

ISOTOMA AXILLARIS, Lindl. THE AXIL-FLOWERED ISOTOMA. 



tifid, toothed ; peduncles axillary, naked, elongated, 1-flowered ; 
corolla salyor-shaped, with an entire tube. — (G. D<fn.) 



Enorayiwcm. — Bot. Reg. t. 964 ; and our^. 2, in Plate 29. 
Syvomymes. — Lobelia senecoides, Cunn, ; L. senedonis, Spreng, 
Snecinc CHARAcna. — ^Plant rather downy; leayes sessile, pinna* 

Descbjption, &c. — One of the most elegant of border flowers. We have seldom been so much delighted 
with any flower as we were with this, when we saw it for the first time in the nursery of Mr. Henderson, Pine 
Apple Place, Maida Hill. It is a native of the south coast of New Holland, whence it was introduced in 1824 ; 
but being supposed to be rather tender, and a perennial, it is only lately that it has come into general cultivation 
as a border annual. The seeds are now common in the seed-shops, and the plants do best nused on a hotbed in 
February or March, and planted out in May. If sown in the open border, it should not be till April or May ; in 
which case the plants will not flower till August or September. 



GENUS III. 
MENOPSIS, Sails. THE MENOPSIS. 



^#^^»^^^^^^»^^^^%^*^ 



Lin. Sifst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gnnuuc Charactbii. — Calyx tubular, 5-cleft. Corolla salver-shaped, with a terete tube, which is cleft on one side, allowing the ttamens to 
escape, and a regular rotate limb. Anthers cohering. Capsule 2-oelled, many-seeded, dehiscent— (G. Don.) 



MENOPSIS CONSPICUA, Sails. THE CONSPICUOUS MENOPSIS. 

Engiuviiigs. — Bot Rep. t 664 ; Bot Mag. t 1499. 
Stuontmss. — Lobelia speculum, Andrewt ; Specularia, Solander. 

Description, &o. — ^This very curious little plant has been separated from the genus Lobelia on account of the 
regularity of its corolla, which in shape is more like a very small Convolvulus than a Lobelia. It is a prostrate 
plaut, with very rich dark blue flowers, having yellow anthers on yery long naked footstalks. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 1812. It is not easy to say where seeds can be procured ; but 
if they should be obtained, they should be sown on a hotbed in pots filled with peat and sand, and when planted 
out in May, holes should be made in the border and filled with peat earth, into which they should be transplanted. 



•I 



1 
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GENTS IV. 

CLINTONIA, Ihuglas. THE CLINTONIA. 



^M^^^^«M^>^AA«^^«^^^iMrf^ 



Lin, Sy»L PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gnoauc Charactbr. — limb of calyx 5-clert. Corolla bilabiate, with hardly any tube. Anthers cohering; the two superior ones bearded 
Capsule siliqne-formed, triangular, dehisdng by three loriform valves, many-seeded. Seeds attached to two parietal placentas.~(G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — Beautiful little plants, found by Douglas in North America, and named by him " in 
honour of the late De Witt Clinton, governor of the state of New York, and author of several ingenious treatises 
on different branches of natural history." 



1.— CLINTONIA ELEGANS, B(mg. THE ELEGANT CLINTONIA. 



Ehsmavihob. — Bot. Reg. t. 1241. 

Spbcific Chabigtkr.— Glabrous, steu procumbent, branched, rather 



angular; leaves sessile, ovate, 3-veined; Rowers solitary, axillary, 
sessile ; ovarium sessile, long, acuminated. — (G. Dan,) 



Description, &g. — When this plant was first found it was thought very beautiful, and Dr. Lindley described 
it as looking, when sown in masses, like ^' a carpet of silver and blue." It is now, however, so completely out- 
shone by C. ptUchella^ that it is rarely to be met with. There is, nevertheless, considerable general resemblance 
between the two species. C, eUgans was found by Douglas near the Columbia river, and seeds of it were sent 
home in 1827, but they are not now to be procured in the seed-shops. 



2.--CLINT0NIA PULCHELLA, LintU, THE PRETTY CLINTONIA. 



ExGRAViNGB.— Hot Reg. t. 1909 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd ser. 
t. 412 ; and our^^. 1, in Plate 29. 

Specific Cruucter. — Leaves and sepals obtuse, upper Up of the 



corolla divided into two ovate, acute, spreading segments ; lower lip 
tripartite, and broad across the centre. 



Description, &g. — It is perhaps scarcely possible to imagine a more brilliant little flower than this, or one 
more ornamental for filling a bed, or a vase, or basket. It is also remarkable for the length of time that it 
continues not only in flower, but in full beauty. Two vases filled with it in our garden at Bayswater have this 
year (1839) remained in full splendour since the month of May, till now, September 4 ; notwithstanding the 
heavy rains, violent winds, and other unfavourable circumstances, which have tarnished the beauty of nearly all 
the other flowers in the garden. The plants appear still in a vigorous state, and they are ripening a few seeds, 
which are contained in long capsules, that appear at first sight to be the footstalks of the flowers. These 
curious capsules, when ripe, open on the sides, and show a number of very small seeds like dust. Tliis beautiful 
little flower was discovered by Douglas in Califomia in 1832, and seeds of it were sent home by him the same 
year to the London Hort. Soc. At first the seeds ripened so sparingly that it was feared the species would soon 
be lost ; but a better method of treating it was soon discovered ; and in 1838, so great a quantity of it was grown 
for seed in Forrest^s nursery, Kensington, and other places, that it is now common in nearly all the seed-shops. 
The species being quite hardy, the seeds may be sown in the open border vrith the other annual flowers ; but it 
does best sown in a hotbed in March, and planted out in May. As it has a procumbent stem, and branches very 
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much, a few plants will be sufficient to cover a small bed, or to fill a vase or basket. It is better suited for the 
latter purposes, or for rockwork, than for growing in the open border ; as from the lowness of its stature the full 
beauty of its flowers cannot be so well perceived on the ground as when they are on a level with the eye, or 
hanging gracefully over the edge of a basket or vase. In every situation, however, it is highly valuable. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



CAMPANULACEiE. 

EBBncTiAL Charactbr. — Calyx usually 5-lobed. Corolla mono- i free, rarely combiued. Stigma usually divided, with recurred lobes, 

petalous, regular, usually 6-lobed, with a valvato SBstivation. Stamens | Fruit superior, usually 5-cellcd, many-seeded, opening at the sides or 

usually 6, inserted along with the corolla on the disc of the ovarium, i apex. Albumen fleshy. Milky herbs. Leaves alternate, nrely 

and combined with it, but froe from the corolla. Anthers contiguous, i opposite; inflorescence variable. Flowers usually drooping. — {G.Dan,) 

Description, &c. — ^The genus Campanula of Linnceus, which gives its name to this order, used formerly to 
comprise nearly all the annual species ; and though it has been divided by modem botanists into several genera, 
we shall still describe the plants it contains by their old names, as being those they are most generally known by, 
giving the new ones among the synonymes. We shall, however, here say a few words on these new genera, and 
shall mention some of the reasons why they have been divided from the old genus. The word campcmuloj 
which signifies a little bell, refers to the shape of the flowers of the plants which are still retained in the origiDal 
genus ; while those with expanded corollas which shine in the sun, like the Yenus's Looking Glass, are placed 
in a new genus called Specularia, from speculum, a mirror. Others that have long, prismatically-formed fruit, 
and erect flowers, like C PrismatocarpuSy are called Prismatocarpus ; and others with beautiful star-like flowers 
like C ffraciliSy and C capensis^ are now called Wahlenbergia. There are several others, the differences between 
which are not so easily perceptible, making in all thirteen new genera, besides the old genus Campanula. 

GENUS I. 
CAMPANULA, Fuchs. THE CAMPANULA, OR BELL-FLOWER. 



^^^^^t^t^>^»^>^^^t^^^»^>^t^^*m 



Lin, Spst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gkneric Chajucter. — Corolla campanulate, funnel-shaped, or broadly tubular. Nectarium none. Capsale 3 — 5-celled, not elongated. Cells 

when five, opposite the stamens and calycine segments. Herbs variable in habit — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Many of the most ornamental species of this genus are biennial, or perennial. The 
annual flowers are all quite hardy, and of the easiest culture. Their flowers, though handsome, have, howeyer, 
a degree of sameness in their appearance, as they are nearly all dark blue or purple, with some few varieties 
white. 

 ■■■-  ■■- mmm ^ — 

1.— CAMPANULA LOREYI, PM, LOREYIS CAMPANULA. 



EvoiunMos — Bot. Mag. t 2581 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd Ser. 
t. 332 ; and our Jig. 5, in Plate 30. 

Synonymes. — C. Baidensis, Balb. ; C ramossissima, Hort, 

Variety. — C. L. 2 alba; and onr Jig, 6, in Plate 30. 

Specific CiiAiucTRR.-~-Stem branched, few-flowered. Leaves 



sessile, glabrous ; lower ones obovate, crcnated ; middle ones ovate- 
lanceolate : superior ones linear, entire. Calyx with a hispid tube, 
and long-acuminated, glabrous, spreadii^; lobes, which are denticolated 
at the base, length of corolla, which is somewhat rotate. Capsale 
spheroid, deeply IHirrowed, and beset with strigose pili. — ((?. Den.) 



Description, &c. — This very pretty species was named by the Italian botanist Pollini, in compliment to 
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Dr. Lorey, who discovered it on Mount Baldo in the Veronese. It has since been fonnd in seyend different parts 
of Italy, and was introduced in England about 1824. In the nurseries and seed-shops, it is generally called the 
new Vcnus's Looking Glass. It is quite hardy, and of the easiest culture ; the seeds only requiring to be 
scattered on the border, and very slightly covered, to come up abundantly. The plants in dry weather require 
to be frequently noticed, as the roots are very slender, and are apt to wither up if not supplied with sufficient 
moisture. This species may be grown either singly in masses, or as an edging plant ; for which last purpose it 
is very suitable, as nearly all the seeds will vegetate. 



2.--CAMPANULA DIVERGENS, Willd. THE SPREADING BELL-FLOWER. 



Synontmes. — C. spataUu, Waldsi et Kit. ; C. nutans, Vahl ; 
C. cemna, Balb. ; C. pulcherrima, Hort. 

Ehosavinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd Ser., t. 256 ; and our 
Jig. 3, in PJate 30. 

SrEciric CiuaACTBiL — Plant pilose. Stem panicled ; radical 



leayes tubBpatulate, crenulated, narrowed at the base. Cauline 
leares seuile, lanceolate, acuminated. Peduncles many-flowered, 
diTei|;ing. Lobes of calyx bristly, long-acuminated, four times shorter 
than the corolla ; appendages of the sinuses ovate, obtuse, one half 
shorter than the lobes..— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this very handsome species are erect in the bud, but drooping in their 
expanded state. Many are quite smooth, and of a beautifully clear bright purple. The general appearance of 
the plant greatly resembles that of the common biennial species, Campanula media, usually called the Canterbury 
Bell. C. divergens is a native of Hungary and Transylvania, and it has been also found in Siberia. It was 
introduced in 1814 ; but it is not common in the seed-shops and nurseries. It is frequently considered a 
biennial, but if the seeds are sown very early in the season, say in February or March, in a light gravelly or 
chalky soil, or brought forward in a hotbed and planted out in April or May, the plants will flower early in 
June. Even if sown in the open border in April or May, they will generally flower the following August or 
September. The plants while growing should be well supplied with water ; and if this be attended to, and the 
soil be such as to allow the free passage of the slender fibrous roots, the plants will grow with great luxuriance ; 
and instances have been known of as many as fifty flowers having been produced from a single root. 



3.— CAMPANULA SPECULUM, Lin. VENUS'S LOOKING-GLASS. 



SmoimnES.— ^peculsria Speculum, Alph. Dec. ; Prismatocarpus 
speculum, VHerit. ; Campanula pulchella, ScUitb. ; C. cordata, 
Vitiani. 

EMOfUTiNoe. — Bot. Mag. t. 102; and out Jig. 4, in Plate 30. 

Vausty. — C. 8. 2, alba. Flowers white. 



Specific CuARicTBa. — Stem branched. Branches 3-flowercd. 
Calyx glabrous or downy, with a prismatic tube, which is narrow at 
the apex, and linear-lanceolate spreading lobes, which are at length 
reflexed. Corolla length of the lobes of the calyx. — {G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — No description appears necessary of this weU-known flower, which has been grown 
in our gardens since the time of Gerard, 1596. It is a native of the south of Europe, and is of the easiest 
culture. If allowed to sow itself, it will flower nearly all the year without trouble ; or it may be sown with the 
other annuals in spring. 

4.— CAMPANULA PENTAGONIA, Ltn. THE LARGE-FLOWERED VENUS'S LOOKING-GLASS, OR 

FIVE-ANGLED BELL-FLOWER. 



Stkontmb. — Prismatocarpus pentagonins, L*Herit. ; Specularia 
pentagonia, Alph. Dec. 

EifORATiitos..— Bot. Reg. t. 56 ; and out Jig. 1, in Plate 30. 
Srscivic Cbaractcr. — ^Stem branched, large. Flowers terminal, 



solitary. Calyx beset with a few stiff hairs, haying a long prismatic 
tube, and long, linear-lanceolate, spreading lobes. Corolla the length 
of the calycine lobes. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This species is frequently called, in the nurseries and seed-shops, the large flowered Yenus's 

z 
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Looking Glass ; and indeed it very much resembles C. ipectdum. The bnd is ouriduslj shaped, and distinctly 
5-coniered, but when the flower expands, it is large, regularly-formed, and handsome. C. penUi^oma is a native 
of the Levant about Aleppo, and also of Greece. It was first cultivated in England by Bay, in 1686. It is 
quite hardy, and the seeds, which may be procured in any seed-shop, only require sowing in the open border. 
It has a very good effect sown in masses, or patches ; or it may be trained, by tying the stems to a slight wooden 
frame. 

6.— CAMPANULA DICHOTOMA, Lin. THE FORKED-BRANCHED BELL-FLOWER. 



Synonymes. — 0. molliB var., fVUld. ; C. Afm, Cat, ; C. dedpient, 
Rcnn, et Schultes. 

Knoratimm.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 280 ; and oar fig. 2, in 
Plate 30. 

Spaciric Cbaractse — ^Plut clothed -with stiff hain. Stem erect 



with dichotoihous branches. Canline leavee orate, aente, a little 
crenated. Flowers sessile in the forks of the branches. GalyciiM lobes 
long, subulate, one-half shorter than the corolla. Appendsges of the 
sinuses of the calyx subulate, one half shorter than the lobo.— 
(6. Don,) 



Description, &c.— -A rather curious plant, with an angular stem from six inches to a foot high, much 
branched ; and the branches angular, spreading, bury, and forked at the ends, which terminate in flowers. The 
flowers are dark blue ; and, springing from the forks of the branches, they have a very singular appearance. This 
species, which is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, was introduced about 1820. The seeds, which may 
be procured at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops, should be sown in the open border in light rich soil, in March 
or April ; and the plants if too thick may be transplanted in May. They will not need any other care ; but if 
it be thought advisable, they may be trained by tying the branches to a light wooden fr«me, so as to display the 
flowers. 



^^^09^^^^t^^^^k^^0 <^>^^>^^»^^>^^^^I»^^I^»^^N^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF CAMPANULA. 



The following species are marked as annuals in Don's MUUr, but we do not know where seeds of them are 

to be procured. 

C. LIN6ULATA, Waldti et KiL 

Root branched. Stems many from the same root. Leaves tongue-shaped. f*lowers in dense tenninal 

heaps. A native of Hungary ; introduced in 1804. 

C. DRAB^FOLIA, Sibth. et Smith. 
The flowers are white, tipped with blue or violet-coloiur. The plant is of very low growth ; it is a native 
of Greece, and was introduced in 1823. 

C. HERMINII, Hoff. 
A native of Portugal ; introduced in 1823. The root is rather thick ; the stem is upright and panicled at 
top ; and the flowers are pale blue. 

C. RAMOSISSIMA. Sibth, et Smith. « 

Very nearly allied to C. Loreyi. A native of Greece ; introduced in 1820. 

C. LOEFLINGII, Brot. 
Flowers solitary, terminating the naked branchlets, loosely panicled, drooping. Corolla funnel-shaped, blue 
or violaceous, with a deeper coloured zone beneath the middle, white at the base, both inside and outside. A 
native of Portugal, in sandy places ; introduced in 1818. 
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C. FALCATA, Asm. ei SchuUes ; syn. PRISMATOCARPUS FALCATUS, Tenore ; SPECULARIA FALCATA, Alph, Deo. 
The flowers, which are rose-coloured, grow so close to the stem, and are so intermingled with the leaves, 
as to form a kind of leafy spike. The lobes of the calyx are sickle-shaped. A native of the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; introduced in 1820. 

C. HYBRIDA, Lin. ; P. HYBRIDUS, L'HeriL ; S. HYBRID A, Alph. Dec. 
A native of Britain, with small pinkish flowers. 

C. PERFOLIATA, MiehauM; syn. C. BIFLORA, RuisieiPawm; C. FLA6ELLARIS, H. B.etRunih; C. AN6ULATA« 

Raftn ; SPECULARIA PERFOLIATA, Alpk. Dee. 

Flowers sessile, rising from the axils of the leaves, solitary, or 2 — 3 together, and longer than the leaves. 

Corolla blue, always longer than the calycine lobes. A native of North America ; introduced in 1680. 

C. DEHISCENS, Roah. ; syn. WAHLENBERGIA DEHISCENS, Alph. Deo. 
A Nepaul species, with small white flowers ; introduced in 1818. There are several other species natives of 
NepauL 

C. CAPENSIS, Lin.; BoL Mag. 782; syn. C. ELONGATA, WUldi ROELLA DECURRENS, And. Bot. Rep. t. 238 ; 

WAHLENBERGIA CAPENSIS, Alph. Deo. ; W. ELONGATA, Schrad. 

Flowers dark purple, and produced on very long footstalks. Plant from one foot to two feet high. A 

native of the Cape of Grood Hope ; introduced in 1803. 

C. CERNUA, Thun. ; syn. WAHLENBERGIA CERNUA, Alph. Dec. 
Stem very leafy at the base. Peduncles erect, elongated, terminating in numerous 1 -flowered flUform 
pedicels. Corolla funnel-shaped, with a white base, and blue lobes, drooping in the bud state. A native of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; introduced in 1804. 

C. LOBELIOIDES, Lin. &c, &c. 
This species has very pale red flowers. It is a native of Madeira, and was introduced in 1777- It has many 
sjrnonymes. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



AMARANTHACE^. 



EusNTiAL Character. — Perianth 3 — 5-parted, perBistent, usually 
bibncteate. Stamens 3—5, distinct or joined, usually having alter- 
nate, fitiform, processes between. Ovarium free, 1. celled; ovules 



solitary or numerous ; stigma simple or compound. Fruit an utricle. 
Albumen farinaceous ; embryo curved. Leaves alternate or opposite ; 
exstipulate. Flowers in heads or spikes. — (G. Don.) 



Description, Sic. — The genera comprised in this order which contain ornamental annuals are Amaranttu, 
Cdo$ia, and Gomphrena ; plants differing so widely from each other that it is difficult for any one but a botanist 
to imagine any relationship between them. Some of these being seldom planted in the open ground, we shall not 
give their botanical details. According to Dr. Lindley's arrangement, the orders AmaranthaeecD^ ChencpodaeecB^ 
and PclifgcnacicB should have preceded Nyctag%nace(B. 

z2 
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GENUS I. 
AMARANTHS, Lin. THE AMARANTH. 

Lin. SysL MONCECIA PENTANDRIA. 

Gknkiuc CflAiucnu.-^Calyx 3 — 5 itpaU; corolla mnting. Male sumens 3 — 5. Female styles 3 ; capsule 1 -celled, and openiDg horizontallj. 

Seed 1. — (Lin.) 

Description, &g. — The flowers of plants belonging to this genus are remarkable for their small size, and the 
brilliant effect which, notwithstanding this, they produce, from the great numbers of them that are clnstered 
together. What we call a flower of Love-lies-bleeding, for example, is in reality a spike containing thousands 
of flowers, some male and some female, none of which have any corolla, but which produce their effect by their 
coloured sepals and bractea, the texture of which is so dry and thin, that the flowers, even after they are gathered, 
are a long time before they decay. This quality has procured the genus the name of Amarcmtui^ which is 
derived from two Greek words signifying never-witJiering. The Amaranth of the poets (Gomphrena glabosa) is 
however now removed to another genus. The leaves of all the species of Amarantiu are wholesome food, and 
several of them are eaten in their native countries like spinach. 



1.— AMARANTUS CAUDATUS, Lin. LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING. 
Specific Character. — Racemes compound, termiQating, pendulons. 

Description, &c. — ^This species is easily distinguished from all the others belonging to the genus by its long, 
pendulous racemes of deep crimson flowers ; the racemes having been frequently found to measure from two feet 
to three feet long. The plant is a native of the East Indies, but it appears to have been in cultivation in this 
country since the time of Elizabeth, as Gerard tells us that he received the seed of it from Lord Edward Zouch, 
and grew it in his garden. It was called Branched Flower Gentle, and Fleur-d' amour, a name that was afterwards 
corrupted into Floramore. In France it was called Discipline-des-religieuses, and Queue-de-renard. The 
seeds, which are small, black, and shining, may be had in any seed-shop ; and though formerly it was considered 
necessary to sow them on a hotbed, it is now found that they will succeed perfectly well if treated like those of 
Flos Adonis (see p. 5). When the plants come up they will require thinning, and frequent waterings in dry 
weather. The situation where the seeds are sown should be dry, warm, and open ; and the soil should be very 
rich, if it is wished to grow the plants to a large size. The plant called the Tree Amaranth is considered by 
Miller to be a variety of this species. 

2.— AMARANTUS HYPOCHONDRIAC US, Ztn. PRINCE'S-FEATHER. 

Specific Character. — Racemes compound, crowded, erect: leaves oblong-lanceolate, mucronate. — (£tn.) 

Description, &c.^ — The Prince's-feather difiers from Love-lies-bleeding chiefly in its spikes of dark crimson 
flowers being much smaller and more upright. It is also much hardier, and when allowed to sow itself, it comes 
up in such abundance as to be quite a weed. It is a native of Virginia, and was introduced in 1739. There is 
a variety with green flowers, and another lately raised in Belgium which is much more branched than the 
common kind. The name of hypochondriacus^ which signifies melancholy, is supposed to allude to the dull 
reddish-green of the leaves, and to their dark dingy purple veins, which certainly give the plant a very gloomy 
appeai:^tnce. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF AMARANTHS. 



A. TRICOLOR, Lin. 
This species takes its name from the brilliant colours of its leavQs when kept in a hothouse, though they lose 
their brilliancy when the plant is grown in the open air. Some of these leaves are blue tipped with red, others 
red tipped with yellow, and others red, green, and violet. When a plant of this species is well grown, it assumes 
the shape of a p3nramid, and is very handsome. It is a native of Ceylon and other parts of the East Indies, and 
was introduced before 1596. 

A. SPECIOSUS, Sims, Bot, Mag, t. 2227. 

This is a very showy species ; the stem is erect, and much branched ; the flowers are of a bright dark crimson, 

and disposed on small lateral racemes, growing almost in whorls round the main one, in such a manner as to give 

them a very graceful and feathery appearance, and the leaves are dark purple above and red beneath. This very 

handsome plant was raised from seeds received from Nepaul in 1820, by Sir George Staunton, at that gentleman's 

beautiful seat, Leigh Park, near Havant ; but it is not likely to become a general fEivourite, from the great heat 

required to bring it to perfection. 

A. BLITXJM, Lin., Bug. Bot. 2212. 

This is a common British weed, which we only name here to prevent it from being confounded (as it often 
is) with the Strawberry bHte. 



GENUS II. 
CELOSIA, Lin. THE COCKSCOMB. 

Lin, SysU PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



GsNERic CiURACTEA. — Number of bracts uncertain, rough, acuminated, set under the flo'wer. Calyx of five leaves, rough. Stamens one shortei 
than the rest ; filaments broadest at the base. Stigma 3-cleft. Capsule truncated, many-seeded. — {Lindl.) 

Description, &c. — Tender annuals, with very curious flowers. The name of Celosia is said to be derived 
from a Greek word signifying something burnt, because the flowers look as if scorched, and dried up, by exposure 
to heat. 

1.— CELOSIA COCCINEA, MiU. THE SCARLET COCKSCOMB. 



Emoiuvimo. — Bot. Reg. t. 1834. 

Spvcinc Character. — Leaves narrow, lanceolate, acuminate ; stem 



furrowed ; ears numerous, and compressed into the form of an acu- 
minated pyramid ; stamens shorter than the calyx. 



Description, &c. — A very curious plant, diiFering from the common Cockscomb not only in the looseness 
of the head of flowers, but in its shape, which is that of a pyramid. It is also a much hardier plant, and only 
requires to be raised on a hotbed, and not planted out till May ; after which, as Dr. Lindley observes, " it goes 
on enlarging its glowing crimson tassels in the open border, till winter destroys it." This plant is supposed to be 
a native of China, frt)m which country it is said to have been introduced before the time of Oerard, 1597* 



CELOSIA CRISTATA, Lin. 

This very handsome and well-known plant derives its popular name of Cockscomb from its crested head of 
flowers, which resembles in form and colour the crest of a cock. It is a tender annual, a native of Japan, and other 
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parts of Eastern Asia; introduced in 1570. The seeds, which are small, black, and shining, like those of 
Love-lies-Bleeding, may be procured in any seed-shop, and the plants raised on a hotbed. The after culture 
is exactly like that of the garden Balsam ; the size and beauty of the cockscomb depending upon the number 
of times it is shifted into different pots before it comes into flower. There is a drawing of a Yeey huge Cocks- 
comb in the Library of the Horticultural Society in Regent Street. This plant, which was raised by the lofte 
T. A. Knight, Esq., at Downton Castle, was very large, the flower measuring eighteen inches in width, and 
seven in height ; but, in 1834, a much larger was sent to Mr. Loudon by Mr. John Pattison, gardener to Joseph 
Tnieman, Esq. Grosvenor House, Walthamstow, Essex. This enormous Cockscomb, which was perhaps the 
largest ever grown, measured in height two feet four inches ; one of the leaves was one foot long and five inches 
broad : and the flower was very nearly two feet in length, and fifteen inches in breadth. It was also remarkably 
well-grown, with healthy leaves, and a very handsome symmetrical flower ; and, if we recollect rightly, it had, in 
the course of its culture^ been shifted successively into eleven different pots, each a little larger than the preceding 
one. There are several other annual species of Cdaia ; but it is said that they will none of them live but in 
the temperature of a stove. 



GENUS III. 
GOMPHRENA, R.Br. THE GLOBE AMARANTH 

Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA DI6YNIA. 



Gkmkbjc Charactbr. — Perianth 5-parted. Stamens 5, connected 
at the base into a sub-cylindrical tube, which is lai^r than the ova. 
rium, but distinct at the apex ; with or without bifid teeth. Anthers 



1 .celled. Style 1. Stigmas 2. Capsule l-eeeded aod valyed.- 
(R. Br.) 



GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA, Lin. ; Bot. Mag. t. 2816. 

This is evidently the true Amaranth of the poets ; as its flowers are as they describe, round, of a deep 
purple, and everlasting. Notwithstanding this, the plant when growing has but little beauty to recommend it ; 
the shape of the heads of the flowers resembles that of the heads of common clover, and they are produced on 
long stiff stalks bare of leaves. When gathered and closely examined, the colour, texture, and structure of the 
flowers will be found very beautiful. The most remarkable quality in the Globe Amaranth is its long duration. 
The calyx, which constitutes the flower, is indeed of so dry a texture that it seems dead even while it is growing, 
and it is to this flne thin membranous texture that the flowers owe their glossiness and beauty. The 
Globe Amaranth is a native of the East Indies; and though it was not introduced into England till l?!^ it has 
been long known on the Continent. It appears in every country where it has been known, to have been a 
favourite decoration for funerals. Homer describes the Thessalians as wearing crowns of Amaranths at the 
funeral of Achilles ; and Milton, when speaking of the multitude of angels assembled before the Deity, says, — 

** to the ground 



With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns, in-wove with Amaranth and gold ; 
Immortal Amaranth, a flower which once 
In Paradise, &st by the tree of life. 
Began to bloom, but soon for man's offence 
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To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows 

And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life. 

And where the river of bliss, through midst of heaven, 

Rolls o'er Elysian flowers her amber stream ; 

With these that never fiide, the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks enwreathed with beams ; 

Now in loose garlands thick thrown ofi^, the bright 

Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 

Impuipled with celestial roses smiled." 

In the churches on the Continent, the Globe Amaranth is generally used, as a 83nnbol of eternity, to deck the 
shrines on fete days ; and it is sold in Paris with the GnaphaHum^ the Hdiehryntm^ and the Xeranthemumj 
wo¥en into wreaths, to hang on the tombs in the cemetery of P^re la Chaise. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



EnPR9TiAL CfURACTKE. — Periantli deeply divided, perustent, "witli 
an imlnieate aeetiTation. Stameiu inserted in the bottom of the 
perianth ; equal in number to its segments, and opposite to them, 
■eldom fewer. Ovarinm usually free, one-seeded. Ovulum fixed to 



CHENOPODIACEiE. 

the bottom of the eell. Style usually cleft. Pericarp vaWeless. 
Albumen mealy. Embryo curved or spiral. Herbs, or undershrubs. 
Leares alternate, rarely opposite. Flowers insignificant, often unisexual. 
— (G. Dan.) 



Dbsoriftion, &c. — ^This order comprises several of our commonest and most worthless weeds, with several 
Taloable spinach plants. The flowers are greenish, and inconspicuous ; and the only ornamental plants belonging 
to the order owe their sole beauty to their firuit. 

GENUS I. 
BLITUM, Lin. THE ELITE. 



a^^f^^^0^^^^^^^^*^»^>^*^»^0 



Lin. SyH. MONANDRIA DIOYNIA. 
Gnnnuc Ghabacrr. — Calyx 3-clefl. Petals none. Fruit a berry. — (Lin.) 



1.— BLITUM CAPITATUM, Lin. THE BERRY-HEADED STRAWBERRY BLITE, OR STRAWBERRY 

SPINACH. 
Specific CHAmAcrau — Heads spiked, terminal. — {Lin.) 

Dbscbiftion, &G.-*The plant grows generally two or three feet high, and spreads proportionately where it 
is allowed room. The leaves resemble those of spinach. The flowers appear in small heads at every joint, and at 
the termination of the twig ; and, after they have dropped the bracts, swell Eke those of the pine-apple, and form 
a berry-like fruit, which when ripe has somewhat the appearance of a wood strawberry, or rather of a red mulberry. 
Hie seed is black when ripe. The plant is a native of Central Europe, and was grown by Parkinson in 1633. 



2.— BLITUM VIRGATUM, Lin. THE COMMON, OR SLENDER-BRANCHED STRAWBERRY BLITE. 

EifOiuviMas.— Bot. Mag. t. 276. 
SpBaric Chabacteb. — Heads scattered, lateral.— ^^/.m.) 

Descbiption, &0.— Differing very slightly from the preceding species, but not having any terminal heads. 
It is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1759. Both species were formerly favourites in 
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gardens, and the berries were used for colouring made-dishes in cookery. The seeds should be sown in March or 
April, and when the plants come up they should be thinned out ; observing, however, that they will not bear 
transplanting after the flower-stem has begun to grow. They require frequent watering, and if the flower-stems 
are supported with sticks, so that the branches may spread out handsomely on each side, the plants will look 
very well when in fruit. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



POLYGONACEiE. 



EssncTiAL Character. — Perianth 1-leavod, divided, imbricated in 
aestivation. Stamens definite, inserted In the base of the perianth. 
Ovarj free, 1-sccded ; ovule erect. Styles numerous. Albumen 



farinaceous; embryo inverted, generally on one side. Leaves alter- 
nate, sheathing at the base or adnate to the intra-foliaceoas sheath. 
Flowers usually of separate sexes, generally racemose. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Several very well-known plants are classed hy modem botanists in this order ; the most 
remarkable of which -are the Buckwheat (Polygonum fagopyrum)^ tart Rhubarb {BMum undulatum)^ Docks 
and Sorrels, &c. The only ornamental annual plants in the order are the Perncaricu, 

GENUS I. 
POLYGONUM, Lin. THE POLYGONUM. 



^^^M^^^'M»^^^^^>^^l^^^^^>» 



Lin, SysU OCTANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 
Generic Character. — Calyx 5-parted, coloared. Corolla none. Seed 1, angular.— (Lui.) 

Description, &c. — The genus Polygonum comprises many British weeds, particularly the Knot-grass (P. 
avievlare)<, which is so common in garden walks ; the showy- Water pepper (P. amphium)^ so abundant on the 
large piece of water in Kensington Gardens ; and the common Persicaria. The Buck- wheat, as we have already 
observed, also belongs to this genus. The only plant, however, included in it which is cultivated in gardens, is 
the Garden Persicaria (P. orientale). 

1,— POLYGONUM ORIENTALE, Jacq. THE GARDEN PERSICARIA. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 213. 
Specific Character. — Stem erect. Leaves ovate. Stamens 7, styles 2. Stipules hairy, and hypocratiform. 

Description, &c. — The Garden Persicaria is a very showy plant, growing, in favourable situations, eight or 
ten feet high, with loose branched spikes of deep rose-coloured flowers. The flowers are much larger than those 
of any other plant of the genus ; and the stipules show plainly the peculiarity of their construction, which 
modem botanists make one of the distinguishing characteristics of the order. This peculiarity is termed ochrmz 
or boots, and it consists in the stipules being joined together round the stem, and forming a sort of tube for the 
joints to pass through. In the Garden Persicaria the stipules are so large, and so much wrinkled, that they lode 
like deep ruffles. There are two varieties, one dwarf, and the other with white flowers. The species is a native 
of the East Indies, and also of Asia Minor and Egypt ; and it was introduced in 1707) by the Duchess of 
Beaufort. Though a native of hot countries, it is quite hardy ; and only requires sowing with the other 
annuals in March or April. It should be sowed thin, as the seeds keep well and generally all vegetate ; and 
when it comes up it should be thinned out, or left in a mass, according as it is wanted to grow high or spreading. 
It is an excellent plant for London gardens where there is room for it to grow, as it is not in the least degree 
injured by smoke. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



COMPOSITiE. 



EassNTUL CHiKACTsa. — Limb of calyx wutiDg or membntnaoeoasy 
or divided into bristles, palcc, or hairs. Corolla 5-toothed or 5<lobed, 
tubalar, ligulate, or bilabiate, inserted on the top of the OTarium. 
Stamens 5, distinct, pcrigynous. Anthers combined, seldom free. 
Ovarium adhering to the tube of the calyx, 1-celled, 1 -seeded. Style 



one. Stigmas two. Fmit an achenium crowned by the limb of the 
calyx. Albumen none. Usually herbs, rarely shrubs. Leaves 
exstipulate. Flowers disposed in heads on a receptacle, or suiTounded 
by an involucrum, the scales of which are sometimes mixed with the 
flowers and are then called pales.— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Composite flowers take their name from being each composed of a great number of small 
flowers or florets. Thus what we call a daisy, is in fact a head or cluster of small flowers, each perfect in itself, 
and each capable of producing fruit or seed. These small flowers, or florets, are of two kinds: viz. those 
composing what is called the ray, and which in the daisy are white ; and those composing the disk, which in the 
daisy, and many other composite flowers, are yellow. The florets of the ray are called ligulate, and are shaped 
somewhat like a comet of paper, being widely open at top, and tubular only at the bottom ; while the florets of 
the disk are called tubular, from their being tube-shaped throughout. In many of the genera, as for example in 
the Dandelion, the seeds or rather the fruit, are crowned with a kind of feather or wing, wliich botanists call the 
pappus. As the flowers belonging to this order are very numerous, botanists have classed them in several minor 
divisions ; and the latest and most masterly of these modes of arrangement is that given by Professor De CandoUe 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes of his Prodromus, in which all the CompositsB are arranged in three great 
divisions ; and these are again divided into eight distinct tribes. It would be useless, in a work like the present, 
to enter into any detuled account of these tribes ; particularly as several of them do not contain any ornamental 
annual flowers ; and we shall therefore content ourselves with merely placing the flowers contained in each tribe 
together, and mentioning the name of the tribe before that of the first plant belonging to it that we describe. The 
generic and specific characters are greatly shortened; and we are indebted for them to our excellent friend 
€ko. Don, Esq., F L.S., whose merits as a botanist are too well known to need any eulogium from us. We have 
generally retained the popular names of the plants, by which they are known in the nurseries and seed-shops, as 
the principal ones ; and have given the new names as synonymes : but in some instances we have deviated from 
this rule ; as for example in calling Madia splendem by its new name of Madaria ; RtkHeckia amplexicatdity 
Draeopiiy &c. ; because these names were attached to the figures of the flowers in our plates. 

Before quitting the subject it may be as well to mention that the old arrangement of the composite flowers 
was into three sections, the first of which contained the radiate flowered plants, such as the aster, the sun-flower, 
&c., the flower-heads of which consist of tubular florets in the disk and ligulate florets in the ray ; the second, 
the thistle-headed plants, the florets in the flower-heads of which are all tubular, but spreading very wide at the 
mouth, as in the Centaurea or Bluebottle, Sweet Sultan, &c. ; and the third, the succory-headed plants, the 
flower-heads of which are composed entirely of ligulate florets, such as the Tragopon or Goat's Beard, 
Hawkweed, &c. 
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TRIBE EUPATORIACE-ffi. 

GENUS I. 
AGERATUM, Lin. THE AGERATUM. 



^^^^I^^^^^N^^^^^ 



Gbnbuc Chaiuctbr.- 



Lin. SytL SYNGENESIA ^QUALIS. 
•Head of many flowen, netrlj globoBe. Involucre contitting of many imbricate linear acales. 
Corolla 5-cleft. Fruit nearly pentagonal, attenuated at the baae. Pappus paleaoooua. 



Receptacle naked. 



1.— AGERATUM MEXICANUM, Sims. THE MEXICAN AGERATUM. 



Synonyms. — A. conyzoidc.*, Tar. Mexicanum, Dec. 
Enoratings. — Hot. Mag. t. 2524 ; Swt..Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 89 ; 
and our^. 1, in Plate 31. 



Spbcific CHAmcTTB. Stem hairy. Leayes ovate, nearly obtuse. 
Flowers blue. Pallea of the pappus, dilated at the base, and awned at 
the apex. 



Description, &c. — ^This very curious flower was introduced in 1822 from Mexico, by Mr. Bullock, so well 
known about that period for his exhibition of rein-deer, &c. The name of Ageratum is taken from two Greek 
words, signifjdng not to grow old ; in allusion to the great length of time that the plant continues in flower 
without changing. Ageratum Mexicanum is generally considered as a half-hardy annual, and is raised on a hot- 
bed in February, and planted out in May ; and though the seeds may be sown in a warm border in April 
without any danger of injury to the young plants from cold, it is generally better to raise them on a hotbed, or 
to purchase the young plants from a nurseryman, as when the seeds are sown in the open border, the plants will 
not flower till late in autumn, and the seeds will rarely ripen. The seeds should be sown thickly, as many of 
them are generally imperfect and will not .vegetate. The Ageratum is a valuable flower for a bouquet, from the 
great length of time that it remains without fEiding. As it grows from one and a half to two feet high, and 
spreads a good deal, it is more suitable for a large garden than for a small one. 



OTHER SPECIES. 



There are several other species of Ageratum enumerated in the Horhu Britannicui^ and other Catalogues of 
plants, all of which are annuab ; but A. Mexicanum is the only kind now grown in flower-gardens. 



TRIBE ASTEROIDE^. 

GENUS II. 
ASTER, Lin. THE ASTER, OR STARWORT. 



^ Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA. SUPERFLUA. 

Obobic Chakactkr. — Flowers of the ray ligulate, female ; thoae i Involncral scalet in three or fonr series ; spreading and riliatftd. FVnit 
of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular. Receptacle rather convex. | obovate, compressed. Pappos double, decidnoui. 



1.— ASTER CHINENSIS, Lin. THE CHINA ASTER. 



Stuokyxes. — Gallistema bortense, Cass. ; Callistephus chinensis, 
Vses. and Deo, ; Diplopappus chinentis, Less, ; Reine Mai^erite, 
French, 

EiioiuyiMoa. — Our Plate 36. 

VARIKTIB8.— These are very numerous ; varying not only in colour, 
but in the form of the petals, some of ^rhich are quilled, as in J!g. 1, 
in Plate 36 ; others are quite dwarf, and very handsome. The red, 



fig. 3, the blue, fig. 4, and the white, fig. 5, in Plate 36, were the 
first kinds introduced into England; but the striped variety, >E^. 2, 
which is of the kind called the German aster, is of quite recent intro- 
duction. 

SpBciric Charactbk.— ^Lower leaves spatulatc, under onea rfaomboki, 
and upper ones oblong ; all toothed, and somewhat dliated. Branches 
elongated, each bearing a solitary head of flowen. 



Dbboription, &g. — China Asters were first introduced into Europe by Father D'Incarville,, a missionary in 
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China, whoee name was given by botanists to two species of handsome Chinese trumpet-shaped flowers, now 
incorporated in the genera Tecoma and Bignonia. Father D'Incarville took the seeds of the China Asters from 
China to Paris in 1730, and in 1731 Miller received some seeds from the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, which he 
raised in the Botanic Garden at Chelsea. The first kinds introduced were the single red and the single white ; but 
the single blue, or rather purple, v^as obtained soon afterwards, and from these the numerous hybrids and varieties 
have been raised which decorate our gardens. The kinds called Grerman Asters, like the German Stocks (see p. 
66y and p. 67), are merely hybrids and varieties raised in Germany ; and excellent German seeds may be had 
from Carter's, Holbom. The French are particularly fond of China Asters, and grow them to great perfection. 
Their name for the flower is la Jleine MargrieriU^ which is supposed to mean simply the Queen Daisy, as the 
French name for the Daisy is Marguerite^ given to it, as it is said, from the fondness of Margaret of Valois for 
that common wild-flower. 

Culture. — China Asters are generally raised on a hotbed ; and when wanted to flower finely, the young 
plants should be purchased of a nurseryman in May. When raised in the open ground, the seeds should be sown 
in a warm border early in April, and the plants pricked out towards the end of May, or sooner^ when they are 
about three inches high. In all cases, China Asters do best when transplanted ; as, when left where they were 
sown, the flowers are generally poor. It is also not thought advisable to grow China Asters two years in 
sQccession on the same ground. When pricked out from the seed-bed, the young plants should be put into a bed 
of very rich soil, trenched at least a spade deep, and mixed vdth well-rotten dung from an old hotbed; 
though some cultivators prefer ground that has been richly manured the previous season. The plants in this 
bed of rich earth, should be placed at least six inches or a foot apart from each other every way, and shaded and, 
well watered after transplanting. When they are to be placed so as to produce an efiect by their colours, in forming 
figures, &c., they are generally again transplanted, just as they have formed their flower-buds, sufficiently for 
the colour to be distinguished ; taking them up carefully with an instrument called a transplanter, used in removing 
tulips, so as not to break the balls of earth round the roots of each plant. Chalked string is then stretched over 
the beds, so as to form the figure required, and the Asters are carefully planted in stars, circles, letters, crescents, 
rainbows, &c., according to the fancy of the florist. We once saw in a French garden, purple Asters planted 
among white ones, so as to form a dark purple star on a ivhite ground, which produced a very striking and 
beautiful efiect. China Asters look very well on a bank planted in rows, one colour in each row ; or in rings of 
different colours round a circle ; with the tallest plants in the centre, and the dwarf plants nearest the edge. 



2.— ABTER TENELLUS, Lin. THE SLENDER ASTER, OR DWARF ANNUAL MICHAELMAS DAISY. 



STXomniis. — Felicia tenella, Nees, and Dec, ; F. fragilis, Com, ; 
After dentatuB, Thun, ; Kaulfusaia ciliata, Spreng, ; Cineraria 
tenella. Link. 



Engravinos.— Bot. Mag. t. 33. 

Specific Character. — Leaves linear, ciliated. Branches naked, 
l)earing each a single head of flowen. 



Description, &c. — A yery elegant little flower, which, though introduced so long back as 1769, has onl7 
lately become a favourite in our gardens. It is a native of North America, and was originally considered a 
greenhouse perennial ; but it has been found to succeed quite well treated as a hardy annual, and as such the seed 
is now generally sold in the seed-shops. The seeds should be sown in March, and the plants will not need any 

further culture. . 

A a2 
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GENUS III. 
KAULFUSSIA, Nee$. THE KAULFUSSIA. 

Lin, Spst. SYN6ENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



GsNUiic Charactsr. — Floiren of the ny ligulate, female ; thote 
of the diik hermaphrodite, tubular. Receptacle honeycombed. In- 
volucral ■cales in two Mries ; those of the outer seriee flat, and those 



of the inner leriea keeled. F^t obovate, comprewed ; tfaoie of the 
ray without any pappus ; the pappus of the fruit of the disk oompoiod 
•f one series of capillary, plumose bristles. 



KAULFUSSIA AMELLOIDES, Nees. THE AMELLUS-LIKE KAULFUSSIA. 



SYNOinrim.~-Gharieis heterophylla var. Dec, ; G. Neesii, C(U9. 
Enoratimos.— >Bot. Mag. t 2177 ; Bot. Reg. t. 409 ; and our fig, 
3, in Plate 31. 



Specific Charactkr Lower leaves opposite, the rest alternate; 

oblong and lanceolate ; 3-curved at the base. Peduncles terminal and 
leafless ; heads of flowers at first yellowish, then blue. 



Descriptiok, &c. — This very beautiful little plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, from which 
country it was introduced in 1820, and was first raised by Mr. Anderson in the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. It 
was formerly considered as only half-hardy, and was raised on a hot bed ; but it is now found to succeed quite 
well if sown in the open border in April. It affords a powerful contrast to the Ageratum both in the deyelopment 
and duration of its flowers ; and as that plant is remarkably slow in both, so is this remarkably quick. Plants 
of the KaulfiunOy the seeds of which were sown in April, will come into flower in May, or the beginning of 
June ; and by the latter end of that month all their petals will be curled up, and their seeds beginning to ripen. 
In nurseries, the seeds are generally gathered early in July, and the plants removed. It is quite a dwarf plant, 
and beds of it appear one mass of flowers. The seeds are generally good and come up quickly, and the plants 
will bear transplanting if too thick ; though tliis is rarely the case, as, from their small size, they do not look well 
unless near together. The flower heads, when they first appear, are yellowish ; they then become of a pale blue, 
but before they curl up, they turn of a beautiful, rich, dark, mazarine blue, or almost purple. 



TRIBE SENECIONIDEJE, Dec, 
In this tribe are included more than three-fourths of all the ornamental annual Composited. 

GENUS IV. 
DRACOPIS, Cass. THE DRACOPIS, OR STEM-CLASPING RUDBECKIA. 

Lin. Sptt, SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 



Gknbric Charactrr. — Flowers of the ray» ligulate, neuter ; those 
of the disk hermaphrodite and tubular. Involucral scales in two 
series ; outer series composed of six or eight linear spreading scales ; 



inner series composed of small adpressed scales. Fruit cylindrical, 
attenuated at the base ; pappus crown-formed, quite entire. 



DRACOPIS AMPLEXICAULIS, Ctus. THE STEM-CLASPING DRACOPIS. 



Spsciric Character. — Plant glabrous, branched ; stem-leaTOi alter, 
nate, cordate, stem -clasping, entire. Head terminal, sotitsiy. 



Synonymeb. — Rudbeckia amplezicaulis, Fahi, ; R. amplexifolia, 
j€teq. ; R. perfoliata, Cav, 

ENGRATimss. — Bot. Mag. t. 3716 ; and our^. 6 in Plate 32. 

Description, &g. — This plant, though introduced from Louisiana so long ago as 17^3, appears to have been 
lost to our gardens till about 1835, when it was re-introdueed by Drummond from New Orleans. There are two 
kinds ; one with strongly-serrated leaves, figured by Jacquin, and the other the kind we have figured, with entire 
leaves and smaller flowers. The seeds, which may be had at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops, should be sown 
in March or April, and the stems of the plants tied up before they come into flower. 



.J3 X*t-<^' cXlytettiim^ 24-V*^t^''^ •^^€'Lnd*tiui..34'JLJita,^J!»i^ylff^ 
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GENUS V. 
CALLIOPSIS, Reich. THE CALLIOPSIS. 



^<^i^^>^^^^^^»M^s^^^i^^ 



Un, Syst. SYN6ENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 



Gbikric CHAmAcmi. — Flowers of the ny neuter, ligulate, 3 to 
5-tootbed; those of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular. Inrolucral 
scales in two series ; outer series short and squarrose ; those of the 



inner series laifjo, and erect. Receptacle flat, cohered with linear 
deciduous pales. Fruit compressed, naked, truncate. 



Dbscbiption, &c. — ^The plants contained in this genus have been separated from those retained in the genus 
Coreopsis, on account of the palea of the receptacle being in the one case deciduous and in the other persistent ; 
but this difference is of course only discoverable by a botanist on dissecting the flower. The names of the two 
genera, though somewhat similar in sound, have, however, a very different origin : Coreopsis being derived from 
korisy a bug, and opHf, the look of, in allusion to the shape of the seeds ; and Calliopsis being derived fr^m 
kaUUtoty the Greek word for most beautiful, in allusion to the beauty of the flowers. 



1.--CALLI0PSIS TINCTORIA, Dee, THE DYEING CALLIOPSIS. 



entire lobes ; upper leares tripartitely multifid, with linear lobes. The 
fruit is minutely tubetculatod, and wingless. 

Varutt.— C. t. 2 atrosanguinea, MatuuTs Bot. Gard. t. 538. 
The flowers are dark-red. 



STMONTiatB. — Coreopsis tinctoria, Nuit. ; Diplosastera tinctoria, 
Tau9el. ; Calliopsis bicolor, Reich. 

EM6BATiiiGs.~Bot. Msg. t. 2512 ; Bot. Beg. t. 846 ; and our^^. 
11, in Plate 31. 

Spscinc CHAnAcm. — Badical leaves pinnate, or bipinnate, with 

Description, &c. — A yery showy and well-known garden annual, with bright, orange-yellow flowers, more 
or less stained with blotches of dark-red ; growing two or three feet high, much branched, and spreading widely 
in proportion to its height. It is a native of North America, where it was discovered in 1821, by Professor 
Nuttall, covering whole tracts of land in the Arkansas territory, between the Missouri and the Mississippi. It 
was particularly abundant on the vast plains of somewhat elevated ground near the Bed River ; and there the 
inhabitants used the dried flowers for dyeing red, on which account Nuttall gave the plant the specific name of 
tinetorioy signifying dyeing. Calliopsit tinctaria was first supposed to be tender, but it is now found quite hardy, 
so much so, indeed, that it may be sown in autumn, to stand tlirough the winter, without any care. Thus 
treated, it will produce very large and fine plants, which vnll flower early in May. The common treatment is, 
however, to sow it in the open border in February or March, and when the plants are two or three inches high, 
to thin them out, or transplant them, so as to leave the plants that are to flower at least six inches apart every 
way. Three plants will be quite sufficient for a tuft ; and as they have very slender stems, they should each be 
tied to two or three thin sticks painted green, which should be driven firmly into the ground ; or, what is perhaps 
better, each plant may be drawn through a dahlia hoop. 



2.— CALLIOPSIS ATKINSONIANA, Ho(^. MR. ATKINSON'S CALLIOPSIS. 



STVoicYin. — Coreopns Atkinsoniana, Dougl. 

Emgeatinos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1376; and out fig. 14, in Plate 31. 

SpBciric Cbabactkr. — ^Radical leaves bipinnatCi with entire lobes ; 



stem -leaves pinnate, with narrow subipatulate lobes. Fruit margined 
with a short wiug, quite smooth. 



I 



Description, &c.— Yery distinct from C. tinctoriOy in its flowers being of a pale yellow, less blotched, 
smaller, more cup-shaped, and more numerous. It is marked in the Bot. Reg. as a perennial, but we have always 
found it succeed quite well treated as an annual, and if sown at the same time as C. tinctaria^ it generally comes 
into flower a few days before that species. It was found by Douglas in 1825, growing abundantly on an 
island in the river Columbia in California. 
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3.— CALLIOPSIS DRUMMONDI, D. Don. DRUMMOND'S CALLIOPSIS. 

Sthonymb. — Coraopeis diveraifolia, Hook, ; C. auriculata, tw. pinnate, and sometimes bipinnate. Leaflets roundish, oboTate ; obtoset 

diversifolia, Elliott. quite entire. Involucral scales with both series joined at the basb 

Enoratikgs. — Bot. Mag. t. 3474 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Flowers of the ray, quadrifid at the apex. Froit oTal, awnleas, with a 

Ser., t. S15 ; and our^. 9, in Plate 31. flat disk, and a thickened maigin. 

Spiciric CiuiucTiuu — Plant hairy, or glabroas. Leaves temate, 

Description, &c. — When Mr. Drammond, the botanical collector, was at Texas, in Mexico, in 18^ he 
found large tracts of land covered with different kinds of Calliopais, among which was this beautiful annual, 
which appeared to him, as it really is, much krger and finer than any of its congeners. He sent seeds to the 
Botanic Garden, Glasgow, which arrived in February 1835, and being sown immediately in the open air, 
produced flowers the following July. In the neighbourhood of London, seeds sown in March generally produce 
their flowers in June. The plant itself is of the easiest culture ; for as it does not grow above a foot, or a foot and 
a half high, and has a much stronger stem than C. iinctoria^ it does not require staking and tying up. As it 
does not branch so much, it also will not require thinning out, unless the seed has been sown very thickly. The 
specimen figured in our Plate 31, gives a very unfavourable idea of the plant, as the flowers are generally nearly 
twice as large ; and certainly always larger, on an average, than those of the Sphenogyne tpedotOj which is figured 
in the same plate as the Calliopsis. 



i»^^^»»^»»M»^<^^^^^»^^^^^>^»^^^»^»»^i^^^^»» 



OTHER SPECIES. 



C. FILIFOLIA, Hook., Bot, Mag, t. 3505. 

One of the species of this genus, found by Drummond in Texas, and sent home by him with C. Drufnmtmii. 

The flowers are smaller and more cup-shaped than those of that species ; the florets of the ray are nanow, 

numerous, and quite yellow, and those of the disk are scarlet. The leaves are long and very narrow. The name 

is in Charlwood's seed-catalogue. 

C. CORONATA, Hook, 

Another species found by Drummond in Texas. The florets of the ray are very numerous, and they are 

long, narrow, and sharply dentated. They are of a bright orange, with a very singular ring of dark red spots 

spreading round the centre of the corolla, at a considerable distance from the disk, which is yellow, and much 

smaller than the disk of these flowers generally is. The root is very small, and somewhat carrot-shaped, and the 

stem being very weak and slender, requires tying up. The name of this species is also in Charlwood's catalogue. 



GENUS VI. 
HELIANTHUS, Lin, THE SUN-FLOWER. 

Lin, Syst, SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 



Osinuc Charactcr. — Head of many flo^ven. Flowers of the ray 
iignlate, neuter, those of the disk tabular, hermaphrodite ; involucral 
scales irregularly imbricated ; outer ones foliaceous, acute, appendicu- 
lated, inner ones smaller, palea-formed. Receptacle flat, or convex ; 



coTcred with ha]f*clasping oblong pale». Fruit compressed, or subte* 
tragonal, villous or glabrous. Pappus generally of two small scalea, or 



awns. 



1.— HELIANTHUS ANNUUS, Lin. THE ANNUAL SUNFLOWER. 

SpKiric CiuaACTER^— Stem generally simple. Leaves alternate, cordate, or nerved, coarsely serrated. Heads large, drooping. Scales of invo- 

lucrum ciliated. Fruit of the disk furnished with i^tfi awns. 

Description, &c. — The common sun-flower is a native of Peru, where it was regarded in the time of the 
Incas as a sacred flower, and imitations of it in gold were worn hy the virgins of the sun, at their great festarals* 
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This is ihe reason why this plant was called the son-flower ; a name before appropriated to the Helianthemnm, or 
Son-rose, which no doobt was the pUuit alloded to by Ovid, when he represented Clytia as pining herself to 
death for love of Apollo, and being changed hj the pitying God into a flower, which always tomed to the son. 
The Italian Helianthemnm is indeed of a pale yellow, admirably expressive of the complexion of a sickly girl 
pining herself away for love, which Ovid describes by saying that the flower retained Clytia's wan paleness ; 
an expression which becomes absord when applied to a flower of soch a glowing coloor as the Perovian Son- 
flower. The Helianthemnm also does torn to the son, and only opens onder the infloence of its beams ; while 
the Parovian Son-Jower has generally its flowers tomed in opposite directions. The common Son-flower was 
caltiyated by Gerard, before 1596; as he mentions it onder the names of the Flower of the Son, or the Great 
Marigold of Pern ; and tells ns that he had one which grew in his garden in Holbom, to the height of foorteen 
feet, and produced flowers which measored sixteen inches across. 

The coltore of the Sonflower is as simple as possible, as the seeds only reqoire to be sown in any soil or 
sitnation, or at almost any season, to vegetate ; and the stalk is too strong to reqoire any training or tying up. 
It is, however, too large a flower for a small garden. The Sonflower has occasionally been coltivated both in 
Eorope and America for commercial porposes ; and Mr. Taylor, a London seedsman, has many acres covered 
with it, from which he has socceeded in making oil from the seeds, thread and paper from the fibre, and potash 
from the ashes of the refdse. 



^M^^IMtf^^^M^^I^^^«^^^«M^^N^^k^^^«^M«M«^ 



OTHER ANNUAL KINDS OF HELIANTHUS. 



H. INDICUS, Lin, 
A dwarf species, a native of Egypt, not growing more than eighteen inches or two feet high ; introduced in 
1785. De Candolle considers this kind, and the H, kumilis of Persoon, as varieties of the common sonflower. 

H. PETIOLARIS, Nuti. ; Swt Brit. Flow- Gard. 
A very handsome species, a native of the sandy plains of the Arkansas ; and foond there by Professor 
Nottall in 1821, thoogh it does not appear to have been introdoced into England till 1825. It is a very 
handsome species, greatly resembling the common perennial sonflower ; hot the flowers are larger, and have a 
rich dark porple centre. Seeds may be procured at Charl wood's. 

H. LENTICULARIS, Doug, ; Bot. Reg. 1 1265. 
A veiy showy species, the flowers of which have an intense yellow ray, and dark reddish porple disk. It 
was discovered in the Arkansas territory of North America, by Dooglas, and sent to England in 1833 ; bot we 
do not know where seeds are now to be procored. 

H. OVATUS, Lehm. 

This species is freqoently sold in the seed-shops for H. peHolariiy bot it is not so handsome, having a moch 

paler disk. It is a native of Mexico. 

H. MACROCARPUS, Deo, 

This IB the kind osoally sold by the French seedsmen, onder the name of the hybrid long-seeded sonflower. 
The florets of the ray are large, and of a pale lemon coloor, and those of the disk are yellow. 

H. PATENS. Lehm. 
The stem is strong and erect ; and the branches widely spreading. The flowers have a rich porple disk, and 
a bright yellow ray. The plant is a native of the southern provinces of North America. 
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H. SPECIOSUS, Hook.; Bot. Mag. 3295; ijn. LEI6HIA SPECIOSA, Dee.; I TITHONIA TA6ETIFLORA, D. Don., 

Bot. Reg. t. 591. 

This very singular flower has an orange scarlet ray, and a bright golden yellow disk. The flower stalk is 

swollen near the flower like that of a French marigold ; and the appearance of the disk and ray somewhat 

resembles that of a Zinnia. It is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1834. 



GENUS VII. 
BIDENS, Lin. THE BUR-MARIGOLD. 



^^K^M^^^^te'S^^^^k^^M^^^t^M^ 



Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 
Gmsuc CflAiucTBa. — Flowen of the nj liguUte, neater ; flowen I Receptacle flattiih, paleaceom. Fruit more or lest compretted, pnddy, 
of the disk tubttlw, hermaphrodite ; involucral acalea in two aeriet. | terminated hj a beak, which enda in two or five atiff haiiy awni. 



1. BIDENS STRIATA, StPt. THE STRIATED BUR-MARIGOLD. 



ENORATiMGa. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 237; Bot. Mag. t. 8156. 

SpBciric Cmakactbr. — Stem aomewbat tetragonal, atriated, rather 

downy. Leaves glabrous, ternate. Leaflets ovate-lanceolate, acumin- 



ated, serrated. Heads corymbose, pedicillate, the outer scales of the 
involucrum compressed. Fruit somewhat tetngonal, with scahrooi 
angles, terminated by two bristles. 



Description, &c. — A vigorous-growing showy annual, having rather small flowers, conabting of only 
^YO white florets in the ray, with a golden yellow disk. The plant is not suitable for a small garden, as the 
stem grows three or four feet high, with numerous branches, and a great number of rather large and coarae-looking 
leaves ; though it looks well in a large garden from the great profusion of its flowers. It is a native of Mexico, 
and was introduced about 1830. We saw the plant growing in the garden of Mr. Harrison's beautiful little 
villa at Cheshuntf in the summer of 1839 ; but we do not know where seeds can be procured in the shops. 



2— BIDENS GRANDIFLORA, BalL THE LARGE-FLOWERED BUR-MARIGOLD. 



St]«onyiiss.^-B. odorata, Dun, ; B. diversifolia, HorL ; B. 
serratula, Detf. ; Coreopsis diversifolia, Jaoq. ; Eeroesia serrulata, 
Cast. ; Cosmea lutea, Simt, 

ENORATiMoa.— Bot. Mag. t. 1689; and our fig. U, in Plate 32, 
under the name of Cosmea lutea. 



SpBciric Cbaiuctbr. — Stem cylindrical, glabrooa. LeaTes glalmyos, 
pinnate, with three or five pairs of leaflets, some of which are oblong 
and serrated, or a little cut ; others are divided into linear lobes. 
Heads pedicillate. Involucral scales ciliated. Fndt subtetragonal, 
glabrous ; terminated by two or four awns. 



Description, &c. — A pretty yellow flower, a native of Mexico, brought to England by Lord Holland from 
Madrid in 1812. It was described and figured by Dr. Sims in the Bot. Mag., under the name of Cotmsa lutea; 
but it is quite evidently a Bidens, and it is called so in De Candolle's new arrangement. Seeds may be procured 
at Charlwood's, under the name of Bidens diverdfolioy and they should be sown in a wann border in March or 
April, when they will flower in July. 

GENUS VIII. 
COSMEA, wm, THE COSMEA. 

Lin. Spst. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 
Gknsrzc Gharactkr.— Flowers of the raj ligulate, neuter. Flowers 
of the disk tubular, hemaphrodite. Involucrum double ; each com- 
posed of eight or ten scales, which are combined more or less at the 
base. Receptacle flat, paleaceous. Palea membranous, each drawn 



out into a thread at the apex. Anthers each terminated hy % 
cordate appendage. Fruit tetragonal, beaked, and sometimes stipitate ; 
crowned by 2 — 4 scabrous deciduous awns. 



1.— COSMEA BIPINNATA, Wilid. THE FINE-LEAVED COSMEA. 



remote, quite entire, linear segments. Fruit glabrooa, beaked; 
crowned hj three awns. 



SvNONTiiB.— -Gosmos bfpinnatas, Cav. 

Emo&atiiigs. — Bot. Mag. 1. 1535. 

Sracinc GfURACTBR. — Quite glabrous. Leaves bipinnate, with 

Dbscription, &c.— This beautiful plant was disooyered in Mexico, before 1789 ; as seeds of it sent to 
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Madrid produced plants, which blosaomed in that year in the Royal Botanic Garden of Spain. It was first 
described and figured in 1797) by Cavanilles, who caUed it Cosmos, from the Greek word Kosmos, beautiful ; but 
this name was afterwards altered by Willdenow to Cosmea, as being more consistent with the rules of botanical 
nomenclature. It does not appear to have been introduced into England till 1804 ; and then to have been soon 
lost This is eaaly accounted for ; as it is found that if the plants are not brought forward by artificial heat, 
they will not be sufficiently adyanced to ripen their seeds before the setting in of the frost. In Madrid, the 
plants did not come into flower till October, and did not ripen their seeds till December. Seeds of this species 
may be procured at Carter's, Holbom ; and they should be sown in January on a slight hotbed, or in a warm 
border, and covered with a hand-glass, being sheltered in frosty weather, and during cold nights with the 
addition of a bast mat. Plants thus treated will grow freely — some in Mr. Henderson's nursery in the Edgeware 
Road being, in the summer of 1838, nearly six feet high ; and they will produce their splendid large pink flowers 
in September and October. C. divers^olioy another Mexican species, has tuberous roots like those of a dahlia, 
and should be treated in the same manner. 



2.--C0SMEA TENUIFOLIA. THE SLENDER-LEAVED COSMEA. 



Snfomrm. — Coanns temufolins, LiruU, 

EnGBATXiiat Bot. Reg. t. 2007 ; and our/C^. 1, in Plate 32. 

Spbcific Cbabactbr. — The whole pUnt Teiy smooth. Lea^et 



bipinnate. Lobes linear, remote, acute, entire or divided. Involucrum 
^th oyate, acaminate, exterior scales. Fruit roagfa, beaked, and 
doimed with from one to three bristles. 



Dbsoription, &o. — Closely resembling C. hipinnata^ but differing in the leaves being still more finely cut, 
and sometimes again divided at their points ; in the scales of the involucrum being less acuminate ; and in the 
firuit being rough, with a longer beak, and being frequently found with only one bristle. The flowers also are 
more purple or of a reddish lilac than those of C. Upinnaia^ which are decidedly pink. C tmuifolia is a native 
of Mexico, and requires the same treatment as the preceding species. It does not however grow so high, and is 
therefore more manageable in a small garden. 



GENUS IX. 
SANVITALIA, GuaU. THE SANVITALIA. 



^^^*^^^t^^^^^^>^^0^^^»^>^»^ 



Lin. 8y$U SYN6ENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Gnmuc Chajuctkh. — Flowers of the raj ligulate, female, per- 
ustent ; those of the disk, hermaphrodite, tubular. Inyolucral scales in 
two or three series. Scales adpressed, somewhat imbricated, the inner 
ones rather lunger than the rest. Receptacle conical, furnished with 



half-clasping oblong palen. Fruit of the raj triquetrous, smooth, 
crowned bj three thick awns ; those of the disk compressed, of two 
forms, the outer ones muricaied, the inner ones winged, ciliated, and 
ending in two snuU awns. 



SYVomnm. — 8. Tillosa, Cav. ; Lorentea atropnrpurea, Orteg. 
Emosatihgs Bot. Reg. t. 707 ; and our>^. 12, in Plate 31. 



SANVITALIA PROCUMBENS, Lam. THE TRAILING SANVITALIA. 

Spkific Ciluuctsr. — Stem procumbent, or diffuse. Leaves ovate. 
Flowers of the raj exceeding the awns of the fruit. 

Description, &g. — ^This very beautiful little plant is a native of Mexico, firom which country it was sent to 
Cavanilles, at Madrid, and Lady Bute brought seeds of it from the Botanic Garden in that city to England 
in 1798. Notwithstanding the number of years that it has been in the country, this flower was very little 
known till within the last few years, when it was accidentally brought into notice, and it has since become quite 
common in gardens and nurseries. It is a low, compact-growing plant, presenting a complete mass of flowers. 
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which are roraarkable for their bright orange ray, and rich dark purple disk. It is quite hardy, and if the seeds 
are sown in February, March, or April, it will require no other care ; as from its low and neat habit of growth 
it will not need either training or thinning. 



GENUS X. 
TAGETES, Towm. THE FRENCH AND AFRICAN MARIGOLDS. 



^^*^^t^^^^^^^^^*0^^0^0*^ 



Lin. SffiL SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Gbnrric CnARikCTRR. — Hcftd radi&tey somewhat diacoid. Inroluenl 
mrIm in ono Bcrict, combined into a camponuUte, or cylindrical cup, 
«rii2eh b toothed at tho apex. Receptacle somewhat honey-combed. 



Fruit elonfjated, attenuated at tho bate; compmsed, letngooaL 
Pappus simple with unequal pales ; some obtnse and eombined at the 
base, others awned, elongated, and free. 



1.— TAGETES PATULA, Lin. THE SPREADING TAGETES, OR FRENCH MARIGOLD. 

Emoratiiics. — Bot. Mag. t. 150 ; and ovxfig, 8, in Plate 32. i pinnatOi with linear-lanceolate serrated segments ; the upper seiratarss 

Specific Character. — Stem eroct. Branches spreading. Lcayos > sometimes awned. Peduncles cylindrical, inrolucrum smooth* 

Description, &o. — ^Tlie commonness of this flower prevents its exciting the admiration that its brilliant 
colours could not fail to obtain, if the plant they belong to were either new or rare. There are numerous 
Torieties of it both single and double ; and these display great variety in the stripes, and in the proportion of dark 
red in each flower. Curtis, in the fifth volume of the Botanical Magazine, mentions that two principal varieties 
were then kept in gardens ; the common dwarf sort, with a very strong disagreeable smell, and a larger kind, 
usually called the sweet-scented, but which possessed no other claims to that title than being rather less disagree- 
able than the other. The history of this plant is involved in some obscurity ; as the early writers on plants 
appear to have confounded it with the upright or African Marigold. The striped Marigold is mentioned by 
Hernandez as being a native of Mexico ; and Gerard, who gives a good figure of it under the name of the Frendi 
Marigold, says that it was also called the carnation or Gilliflower of Peru. At any rate it appears to have been 
very early in cultivation as a garden flower, as Gerard speaks of it as being well known at the time at which tie 
wrote, viz. 1596. It is still a favourite in many gardens, and is frequently raised on a hotbed, and planted out 
in May. 

2.— TAGETES ERECTA, Lin. THE ERECT TAGETES, OR AFRICAN MARIGOLD. 

SPKctric Charactbr. — Stem and branches erect. Loarcs pinnate, with lanceolate, serrulated segments ; the upper semtures aMnetimes 

awncd. Peduncles ventricose at the apex. Inyolucrum rather angular. 

Description, &c.«-Tliis well-known plant differs principally firom the French Marigold in its colour, which 
is of a deep orange not striped with brownish-red. It is said to be a native of Africa, and to have been intro- 
duced into Europe by the Emperor Charles Y. on his return from his expedition to Tunis in 1535. Fuchans, in 

• 

his History of Plants, the first edition of which was published in 1542, gives a very good figure of this TageteSi 

under its old French name of Gyroflee-d'Inde ; and describes it as a kind of Indian wormwood. He adds that 

^^ tlic flowers are at the extremity of the shoots, as yellow as saffron, and for beauty inferior to none." He also 

mentions its having been brought to France from Germany. It appears to have been introduced into England 

with the striped Marigold, as both are figured and described together in the old books on plants. The cultore 

is the same for both. 



[ 
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OTHER SPECIES OF TAGETES- 



T. CORYMBOSA, Swt. Brit, Fh Card. t. 151. 
This species has pink flowers. It is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1825. There is a yellow 
variety, but we do not know where seeds of eithw the variety or the species are to be procured. 

T. TENUIFLORA, Caw,, Bot. Mag, t. 2045. 
A tall untidy-looking plant, with small, iU-shaped, yellow flowers. A native of Peru, introduced in \TVl. 
There are several other kinds of annual Tagetes, all with yeUow flowers ; but we have never seen them, and 
do not know where they are to be procui^. 



GENUS XI. 
GAILLARDIA, Fmg. THE GAILLARDIA. 

Un, Syti. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 



OncBuc Cnuucm — Flowers of the raj ligulate, neuter, nuiny- 
nerred, glandular, trifid at the apex ; thoee of the disk hermaphrodite, 
tobnlar. Receptacle conTcx, fringed. InTolucral scales in two or 



three series, each furnished with a leafy, acuminated appendix. Fruit 
oblong, villous. Pales of Uie pappus one-nerved and awned. 



1.— GAILLARDIA DRUMMONDII, Dec. MR. DRUMMONiyS GAILLARDIa. 



STXoirTMx. — G. Bicolor, var. Dnimmondii, Hook, 

EMoaATiMo Bot. Mag. t. 2368. 

SpKirtc CsAiucm. — Plant rather downy. Leaves lanceolate, 



undivided or cut. Corollas hairy, longer than the pappus. Pale» of 
the pappus dilated at the base ; ray flowers cuneate at the base. 



Description, &c, — This splendid flower was discovered by Drummond at Rio Braxas, in Texas, in the 
autumn of 1833. It is a very handsome plant, with dark brownish-red flowers, tipped with yellow, and will 
continue flowering for several months. The seeds should be sown in February or March, or the plants raised on 
a alight hotbed to bring them forward, as unless this is done they will not come into flower till the latter end of 
August, or beginning of September. 

2.— GAILLARDIA PULCHELLA, Foug. THE PRETTY GAILLARDIA. 

SpBCinc Chaiuctkr. — Plant rather hairy. CoroUu of the disk 
▼illons, length of pappus. PalesD of the pappus stiff, nairowed at the 
base. Ray flowers Tory narrow at the base, spotted. 



Symoiitiiis. — Gaillardia bicolor. Lour,; Calonnea pulcherrima, 
BmekoM.; Yiigilia heliodes, VHerit.i Gafllardia amara, Raf,i 
O. altemifolia, Rauzoh, 

EMOAATiifo. — Oxafig, 7, in Plate 32, under the name of O. Drum- 
nMxndii. 



Description, &c. — ^Through the accidental misnaming of a specimen, this species has been figured in our 
Plate 32 under the name of G. Drummandiiy from which it diflers considerably, and to which it is much inferior 
beauty. This species also diflers considerably from the perennial plant figured under the name of G. bicolor 
the Bot. Mag. t. 1602, and which, in Professor De Candolle's new arrangement, is called G. laneeoiata. 
G.pulchella is a native of Louisiana, introduced about 1812 ; and it is the kind generally sold in the seed-shops 
as G. bicolor. The seeds should be sown in February or March, and the young plants sheltered in cold nights by 
a flower-pot being turned over them, or with a hand-glass, and they will flower in August. 

bb2 
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GENUS XII. 

LASTHENIA, Cass. THE LA8THENIA. 



^*0^^t^0tm^*^»^t^*0*0^0*0t0*0*^ 



lAn. Sptt. SYNGBNESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Obvuic Graractbu— Flowenof the ny female, few,tiiudl, tnbukr, 
and obliquely trancate. Receptacle conical, papillose. Inyolncral 
lealet in onewriea, combined into a 6, 8| or 15-toothed cup ; the teeth 



ciliated. Fruit comprened, pabeaeent Palen of the pappus^— 10; 
toothed at the apex. 



1.— LA8THENIA CALIFORNICA, LindL THE CALIFORNIAN LASTHENIA. 



Stnohymbs. — L. glaberrima, Dec. 
EvoiuTiNofl. — Bot. Reg. 1823. 



* Spkific CmHACTBa. — ^Plaat quite glabrout ; iBTolnemm with IS 
teeth. Pappus of 5 pales. 



Description, &c. — This very pretty plant was discovered bj Douglas in California, and sent home by him 
in 1835. Since that time it has seeded so freely, that it has become common in the nurseries and seed-shops. 
It is generally planted with Nemophila inti^it in flower-borders, and it may be treated like the other Califomian 
annuals, as described in p. 156, under the head of Leptoiiphon, It is often confounded with Burrielia gradlis. 



Spuinc C11ARACTE&. — Plant quite glabrous. Involacrvm of 15 
teeth. Pappus wanting. Fruit mucronate. 



2^LASTHENIA GLABRATA, Lindl. THE GLABROUS LASTHENIA. 

Syxorymb. — Hologymne glabrata, BariL ; and Hook, in Bot. Mag. 

ENGBATnos.~Bot. Reg. t. 1780 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3730 ; and ova fig. 

16, in Plate 31. j 

Description, &c. — ^This species only differs from the preceding one in wanting the pappus, and in the 
manner in which the peduncles or footstalks are united to the involucre. In JL. califomiea^ the involucre is 
impressed at the base vnth a little cavity for the reception of the flower-stalk, and is thus cup-shaped ; while in 
L. glahrata, the involucre tapers gradually into the flower-stalk, like a goblet, or an old-fashioned wine-g^asa, 
without any perceptible point of union. Both species differ frx>m the Burrielia — a plant often sold instead of 
them — in their involucres being always entire, and only cut into broad, spreading teeth at the i^>ez, while the 
involucre of the Burrielia is divided into a double series of lanceolate scales. The seeds of L. glabrtOa may be 
purchased at any seed-shop, and they should be treated like those of L. eali/omica. 



GENUS XIIL 
BURRIELIA, Dec. THE BURRIELIA. 

Lin. Spst. SYN6ENESIA SUPERFLUA 



Gsimuc CHAaACTBR. — Head of many flowers. Flowers of the ray 
ligulate, obovate, female ; those of the disk tubular, hermaphrodite, 
and sometimes sterile by abortion. luTolucrum campanulate, with 
oval acuminated scales. Receptacle apaleate. Acheniss subtetra- 



gonal ; those of the ray nearly compressed, furnished with a two or 
three-awned pappus ; those of the disk ha^ng a three or four-leaved 
pappus. 



Synonyms. — Lasthenia Califomica, Hori, 
Emor&tinos. — Bot Mag. t. 3758. 



BURRIELIA GRACILIS, Dec. THE SLENDER BURRIELIA. 

I Sractnc CiuitAcm. — Scales of iuYolucrnm eight ; flowers of the 
I lay eight. 



Description, &c. — This genus, as ahready observed, is distinguished from Lasthenia by the different 
structure of the involucre, which is composed of several lanceolate scales in double series, whereas, the involucre 
of the Lasthenias is entire, and only cut into broad spreading teeth at the apex. The plant is a native of 



J 
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CaKfornia, and its seeds were sent home by Douglas with those of the Lasthenias, with which it is generally 
confounded, the flowers closely resemblmg those of that genus. Seeds of the Burrielia are seldom to be procured 
under their proper name ; but when they are, they should be treated like those of the Lasthenias ; and all the 
three kinds of plants, like all the Califomian annuals, will come into flower at any time during the spring, 
summer, or autumn, about six weeks after sowing. 



GENUS XIV. 
HELENIUM, Lin: THE HELENIUM, 



>A#^^^^AM^^h«V^^^iM^^l^« 



Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Okhkiuc Charactxr. — Flowers of the ray in one series, lignlate, 
imrelj tabular; those of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular, 4 or 5-toothed. 
Receptacle convex, globose or oblong, naked. Inyolucral scales in two 



scries : outer scales many, deflezed or spreading ; inner ones fewer 
and shorter, similar to the palese of the receptacle. Fruit obovate, 
Tillous. Pales of pappus 5 or 6, membranons. 



HELENIUM QUADRIDENTATUM, Lab. THE FOUR-TOOTHED HELENIUM. 



Stkonymes. — Rndbeckia alata, Jaoq. ; Helenium Millerii, SohulL ; 
Mesodetra alata, Raf. 
EwoBATiKos. — Bot. Reg. t. 598. 



SFBCiric Chaiuctcb. Plant nearly glabrous. Stem erect, branched 

at apex. Leaves decurrent, oblong-linear; lower ones pinnatifid, 
upper ones quite entire. Involucrum very short. 



Dbscription, &c. — A very handsome plant with a bright orange-coloured ray, and elevated disk like that of 
a Rudbeckid, The stems are curiously shaped, and winged, and the leaves stem-clasping. The name of 
Helenium was originally applied to the Inula Helenium^ the elecampane, which, in allusion to its cosmetic 
properties, was dedicated to Helen. The present plant is a native of Louisiana, from which country it was 
brought in 1790 by the Abb^ Pourret. It is a hardy annual, which only requires sowing in March or April to 
flower in August or September. Though the stems are tolerably strong, yet, as the root is fibrous and slender, 
it is advisable to tie it up, if the atuation in which it grows is at all exposed to the wind. 



GENUS XV. 
SOGALGINA, C«#. THE GALINSOGEA. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^^« 



tic CuARAcnau — Flowers of the ray female, bilabiate : outer 
Up large, toothed at apex ; inner lip divided into two linear segments. 
Flowers of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular. Involucrum hemi- 



Lin, Syat. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

spherical ; scales in two series ; oval, blunt. Receptacle convex, fur- 
nished with oval, acuminated paleae which clasp the flowers. Fruit 
almost cylindrical. Paleae of pappus in one series, pinnate or plumose. 



SOGALGINA TRILOBATA, Com. THE THREE-LOBED GALINSOGEA. 

Sthontmk.— Galinsogea trilobata, Cav. | Spscinc Chiiuctkr. — Flowers of the ray cuneatcd, having the 

EstORAViNo. — Bot. Mag. t. 1895. | inner lip bipartite. Palen of the pappus shorter thai the fruit. 

Dbscription, &€. — ^This showy annual is a native of Mexico, from which country it was sent to Madrid, 
where Gavanilles supposing it to resemble the Galinsogea guinque radiata of Ruiz and Pavon, a Peravian plant, 
gave it the name of GalvMogea trilolata. It has since been found to differ in the form of the florets of the ray, 
the shape of the receptacle, the colour of the flowers, &c., and it is now placed in another genus under the name 
of Soffo^moy which is an anagram of GaUmogea. The heads of flowers of the true Galimogeai are small with a 
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yellow disk and a white ny, wliile thoee of Scgalgina are rather large, and both disk and ray of a bright yellow. 
The name of GaUruoffea was given to the original genus in honour of Dr. Martin de Qalinsoga, first Physidan to 
the Queen of Spain, and Director of the Royal Botanic Garden at Madrid, and we haye retained it as the 
English name, as it is that by which the plant is known in the seed-shops and nurseries. It was introduced in 
1797 by the Marchioness of Bute, and having been lost, it was re-introduced from Madrid by Lady Holland, 
about 1812. It is of very easy cultivation. The seeds, which may be bought in any seed-fihop, should be sown 
in March or April, and the plants will need no other culture, except thinning out if the seed was sown too 
thickly. 



GENUS XVI. 
SPHEN06YNE, R. Br. THE SPHENOGYNE. 



*^— — - — — — » | - | -^nj^jtw. 



Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA NECESSARIA. 



Gbmcric Chaaactbr. — Head of many flowers. Flowers of the ray 
ligulate, neuter. Flowers of the disk tubular hermaphrodite. Recep- 
tacle paleaoeoui, palec clasping the flowers. InTolucrum campanulate 



of many series of imbcieated scaler Anthers tenmnated bj a hmtU 
shaped append^pe. Fruit nearly cylindrical, soironnded by bain. 
Pappus paleaceous. 



1.— SPHENOGYNE ANTHEMOIDES, R. Br. THE CHAMOMILE-LIKE SPHENOGYNE. 



Stmoitymes. — Arctods anthemoides, Linn.f A. pinoata et A. 
ccmna, Thun. ; A. paradoza, Ait. ; Ursinia anthomoidea, Pcir. 

Enoravinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 544 ; and out fig. 5» in Plate 31, under 
the name of Aretotis anthemoides. 



SpBcinc Chaiuctbb — Plant glabrous. Leaves irregularly bipinwalw, 
with filiform segments. Pedicels elongated, naked. Palen of tlw 
pappus truncate. Ray flowers few. 



Description, &o. — This flower is remarkable for being of a dark purple on the under side, and a bright 
yellow inside. The buds hang down modestly, but when the flowers expand, they hold themselves erect as 
though proud of their full vigour and beauty. When the plants decay the flower droops, till the seeds become 
ripe, when it again raises itself, and the crown of the seed expanding at the same time, it seems to have unfolded 
another flower, which has a coroUa of five white petals and a brown star in the centre. This singular appearance 
is occasioned by the florets of the disk remaining attached to the seed, after they have withered and become 
whitish, and the florets of the ray have fallen. The stem branches very much at the base, and thus each plant 
bears a great many flowers. The leaves greatly resemble those of the Chamomile, and the whole plant has the 
same odour as that herb ; whence the name of Anthemoides or Chamomile-like. The name of Sphenogyne is 
compounded firom Sphenos, a wedge, and ffyenot^ female, and alludes to the wedge-shaped stigmas. The species 
in question is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1774* The seeds are common in the 
seed-shops, and they only require sowing in March or April to produce abundance of flowers from June till 
September or October. The plant is of low growth, seldom exceeding six inches ; and from this circumstance 
and the great number of flowers which it produces frt)m each root, it is admirably adapted for forming a mass of 
yellow, in a flower-garden the beds of which make a geometrical figure. There were some beds of it in the 
nursery of Foirest and Black at Kensington, in the summer of 1839, which produced a splendid eflect. 



2.— SPHENOGYNE SPECIOSA, Hort. THE BEAUTIFUL SPHENOGYNE. 

Spsciric Chaiucteiu — Plant glabrous. Leaves pinnatifid, with 
linear segmoata. Pedicels elongated, nearly naked, fiaj fleven 
numerous. 



SYNOHTinB.— ^. Tersicolor, Dee. 

EMORAvnfaa. — Flor. Cab. toL 2, p. 131 ; and our fig, 10, in 
PUt« 31. 



Dbscbiption, &c. — ^This beautiful flower is easily distinguished from the precedmg species, by the ray 
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florets being much more numerous, and each blotched at the base with a rich purplish-brown so as to form a ring 
inside the flower round the disk. When the florets of the ray fall, the same peculiarity is obsenrable in the 
florets of the disk as was described in the preceding species, excepting that they are much less dry. The species 
IS a native of the Gape of Good Hope, and was introduced about 1835. Its seeds are now common in the 
seed-shops, and they should be sown in February or March, oovering them at night, if the weather should be 
cold, with a flower-pot or glass, when they will come into flower in May. Mr. Hopgood, of the Bayswater 
nursery, has some plants of this species still beautifully in flower this day, October 7th ; though the specimen 
figured in our plate was gathered from one of the same plants early in May. 



GENUS XVII. 
OXYURA, Dec. THE OXYURA. 



t^^%^^^^*^^ni^^^^^0^0*^^f^ 



Lm. SytL SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Ganuc Cbaractbu — ^Head of many flowen. Flowen of the ray 
ligalate, female. Flowen of the disk tabular, hermaphrodite, many of 
the centnd onee abortive. Involucral acalea in one aeriei, ciliated at 



the base, convolute, clafljang the fruit of the raya ; each terminated by a 
lea(y appendage. Reeeptaele foraiBhed with membnnous palen. 
Fruit lomewhat compreated, obovate, glabroua. 



OXYURA CHRY8ANTHEM0IDES, Dec. THE CHRYSANTHEMUM-LIKE OXYURA. 

Engrayihos.— Bot. Reg.t. 1850; Botanist, No. 128; and our^. 7, in Plate 31. 
Spkific Ciluuctkr. — Stem glabroua. Leavea alternate, dUated, pinnatifid. Bracteas few, ciliated. 

Desgriftion, &c. — This beautiful little plant is one of those which we owe to the exertions of poor Douglas, 
it having been sent home by him from California in 1835. It is quite hardy, and should be sown iii March or 
April, when it will come into flower early in June. It does not, however, last long ; and the seeds are generaUy 
ripe in July or August. 



GENUS VIII. 
MADIA, Mol THE MADIA. 



^^MW^iW«A«W«AAAtfM«^ 



Lin, Sif9t. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Gbvbuc CHAJKAcm. — Flowers of the ray ligulate, female, and 
•ometimea tubular; those of the disk tubular and hermaphrodite. 
InTolncmm nearly globose, of one series of scales ; scales keeled on 



the back, iuTolving the achenise of the ray. Receptacle flat, bearing 
one or two series of pales between the ray and the disk. Fruit com- 
pressed, glabrous, 4 or 5-angled. 



MADIA SATIVA, Mol. THE CULTIVATED MADIA. 

Stuowyihs. — M. yiscosa, Cav. ; M. mellosa, Jacq, lower leaves opposite ; upper ones alternate, oblong, entire, stem 

EnoKAvniOd — ^Bot. Mag. t. 2574. cla8]ang. Heads on short petioles, disposed in noemes. Seeds oily. 

Sraaric CHA&ACTEn. — ^Plant covered with glandular clammy hairs ; 

Description, &o. — ^The plant is of no beauty ; bi)t we notice it on account of its having been lately cultivated 
on a large scale botb in England and Germany, for tbe purpose of crushing the seeds for oil. In Crermany, it 
has been cultivated near Stuttgart, and in England, in Norfolk, by Mr. Taylor ; in both instances, the experiment 
has been attended with success. The plant is a native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 17^4 by Archibald 
Menzies, Esq. In its native country this plant is celebrated for producing oil, and indeed the name of Madia is 
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said to signify oil-prodncing. When cultivated for oil in Europe, the seedlings are transplanted as soon as they 
unfold their second pair of leaves, into very rich soil, where they are planted ten inches or a foot apart. When 
the seeds hegin to ripen, which is known hy their turning hlack, the plants are reaped like com, and set up 
to dry. They should, however, he thrashed out as soon as possihle, as the succulent stems of the plants, if 
suffered to lie long, will hegin to ferment, and would soon spoil the seeds. One acre of land in Germany sown with 
Madia will produce ahout 442 pounds of oil ; whUe one acre sown with poppies, will produce only 2M pounds of 
oil, and the same quantity of land sown with rape only 240 pounds. The produce in England , however, is 
prohahly much less, on account of the comparative coldness of our summers. 



GENUS XIX. 
MADARIA, Dec. THE MADARIA. 



Lin, SytU SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

•eries of toales between the raj and the diak, fringed or \aarj in the 



centre. Achenia of the ray compreoed, 4 or 5-aagled, glabrooa ; those 
of the diik abordye. 



GcNKRic Cbaractsr.— Flowen of the ray ligulate, female; those 
of the disk tubular, male, or sterile. InTolucrum nearly globose, 
torulose, of one series of scales. Scales complicate, invoHng the 
achenia of the ray. Receptacle rather convex, bearing one or two 

Description, &c. — ^The plants composing this genus were, till lately, considered to belong to Madia, bat 
they have been separated firom that genus principally on account of the florets of the disk producing no achenia or 
fruit, and, consequently, no seeds. The name Madaria, is from madaroi^ bald ; in allusion to the fruit being 
devoid of pappus. 



1.— MADARIA ELE6ANS, Dee. THE ELEGANT MADARIA. 



Spkhtc Chaiuctbr. — ^Plant covered with glandular dammy hairs, 
mixed with gUndless bristles. 



STMONTMS.^^Madia elegans, Don, $ Madia splendens, Hort, 
Enqravimos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1458; Hot. Mag. t 3548; and our 
^g. 3, in Plate 32. 

Description, &c. — A very strong and coarse-growing plant, from two to three feet high, vnth large woolly 
leaves. The flowers are produced in great abundance, and are very showy, the disk being surrounded by a 
distinctly-marked ring of brownish red. The plant is a native of California, whence it was sent home by Douglas 
in 1680. It will not bear either very hot weather or very rich soil, and Dr. Lindley, in the Bot. Beg., 
recommends it to be sown about June, so as not to come into flower till the heat of summer is passed. The 
reason for this, the doctor adds, is ^ that its flowers are so impatient of exposure to light, that they are scarcely 
expanded in bright sunshine, before they contract again, and the ra3r8 curl inwards, hiding the bright yellow 
and brown on which their beauty entirely depends." We sowed it at Bayswater in April, and as our little 
garden is full of large trees, it did not appear to suffer frt)m the heat, but blossomed splendidly. The only 
objection we had to it was its large size and excessively vigorous growth, which occasioned the destruction of all 
the flner and more delicate plants near it. It does not require either staking or thinning, as the thick strong 
stalks of the more vigorous plants will not only stand alone, but wiU overpower and destroy the weaker ones near 
them. The specimen figured in our plate was not a good one, as in general the ring of brownish-red is 
quite as conspicuous as in Sphenogyne specioMj figured in Plate 31. 
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GENUS XX. 
CALLICHROA, FtBch, et Meyer. THE CALLICHROA. 



^t^^>^»^>^>^*^»^^^^^i^^^>^>^ 



Lin, Sysi, SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Grnkrxc Cbarjlcisr. — Head bcterogamoos. Flowers of the ray 
female, ligulate, in two aeries ; those of the disk tubular, hermaphro- 
dite. InTolacnim double, of many nearly equal scales. Receptacle 
depressed, fringed, or furnished with two or three rows of paleae along 



the edge. Achenia somewhat fusiform : those of the ray glabrous, and 
a little compressed ; those of the disk elongated, and somewhat trun- 
cate. Pappi setaceous, denticulated, in one series. 



CALLICHROA PLATYGLOSSA, Fisch. et Mey. THE BROAD-RAYED CALLICHROA. 

Enoratinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd sen, t. 373; and our^. 15, in Plate 31. 
Specific CHARAcrca.— .Leaves alternate, sessile. Heads solitary, pedunculate ; ray-flowers cuneate. 

Description, &c. — A Teiy showy plant growing about a foot high, with slender branching stems, bearing a 
profusion of large golden-yellow flowers, with dark purple anthers to the flowers of the disk. The brilliant 
colour of these flowers gives the name to the genus ; as CaUichroa is derived firom two Greek words signifying 
beautiful colour. The flowers do not look quite so well when gathered as when in the bed, from the stems and 
leaves being covered with rather long hairs ; but this is only a trifling objection. The species is a native of the 
Russian colony of Boss in New California, whence it was first sent to the St. Petersburg Botanic (harden in 1835 ; 
but it ¥ras not introduced into England till 1837. It is quite hardy, and may be treated like the other Califomian 
annuab (see p. 156), or sown in the open border in March or April. It is weU adapted for forming a yellow 
bed in a geometrical flower garden. Though so recently introduced, it seeds so freely that it may already be 
purchased in most of the seed-shops. As it has a descending root, care should be taken in transplanting to keep 
as much earth as possible about the fibres, as when injured they are not so readily renewed as those of spreading- 
rooted plants. 



GENUS XXI. 
BAERIA, Fiech. et Mey, THE BAERIA. 

Lin, Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

GniBRic Character. — Head heterogamoua, radiate. Scales of in- 
volncrum about ten, equal, flat, and in two serieB. Receptacle conical, 
naked. Flowers of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular ; those of the ray, 



female, ligulate, in one series. Fruit fusiform, compressed, somewhat 
tetn^onal, obtuse, terminated by a small areola. 



BAERIA CHRYSOSTOMA, Fisch, et Mey. THE GOLDEN-ANTHERED BAERIA. 

Engratikos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd ser., t. 395 ; and our^. 13, in Plate 31. 
SpEcmc Charactkr. — Plant slender, erect, branched, rather hairy. Leaves opposite, sessile, linear, quite entire. Heads terminal, solitary. 

Description, &c. — ^This genus is nearly allied to that of Callichroa ; and it is a native of the same place, 
haying been sent to Europe at the same time. Though there are many botanical distinctions, the principal 
popular differences between the genera consist in the shape of the rays, which are pointe(l in Baeria, and wedge- 
shaped in Callichroa, and in the anthers of Baeria being all yellow. The genus was named in honour of Professor 
De Baer of the University of Dorpat. Though it was introduced at the same time as the Callichroa, yet from 
not seeding so freely, it is not included in any of the catalogues of the seed-shops, and we do not know where it 
is to be procured. 

oc 
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GENUS XXII. 
CLADANTHUS, C«f. THE CLADANTHUS 

Lin. SptL SYN6BNESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Obniuc Ckaracrr. — Head heterogimom. Floweit of the ray ligokte, neuter ; those of the disk iubiUar, hennaphrodite. Reoeptado oonkil, 
paleaoMut. PaleBB acute, mixed with threads. Involucrum in one Mries ; tcalea tcarious at top. Achenia oompictaed, glabrous. 

Description, &c.— The species now comprised in this genns were formerly considered to belong to the same 
genos as the Chamomile, viz. Anthemis^ bnt they have been separated on account of the shape of the receptacle, 
and the botanical construction, in some other particulars, being quite differei^t. 

CLADANTHUS ARABICUS, Com. THE ARABIAN CHAMOMILE. 



Specific CHASjiCTER. — ^Plant mach branched, glabrous. Leaves 
pinnatifid, with trifid linear lobes. Heads, sessile and produced in the 
axils of the branches, and at the extremity of the stems. 



SYRomrMis. — Anthemis anbica, Lin. ; A. prolifera, Pert. ; Gfaa- 
nuemelum proliferum, Mcmeh ; Asteriseus sp. Shaw ; Cladanthus 
proliferus, Dec. 

Emoravikg. — Ova fig. 17, in Plate 31. 

Description, &c. — A prettj little flower, strongly resembling Chamomile in its leaves and general habit of 
growth. The stem is at first upright, but it is soon so weighed down by the profusion of its flowers, that it 
becomes prostrate. The flowers are produced not only at the extremity of the stems, but in the axils of all the 
branches ; and hence the name, Cladanthus signifying a flowering branch. The plant is a native of Baibaiy, 
whence it was introduced by Dr. Shaw in 1759 ; but it was soon lost, and it was re-introduced in 1790, having 
been procured firom Carlsruhe by Mr. Lee of the Hammersmith nursery. It is however quite hardy, and the 
only reason why it is difficult to keep, is the great length of time it takes to perfect its seeds. On this account, 
when it is grown for seed, it is generally sown the previous autumn. It is very ornamental, from its ligbt 
chamomile-looking leaves, and profusion of bright yellow flowers. A great quantity of it to form a mass, wis 
grown with very good eflect in the summer of 1838, in Forrest and Black's nursery, Kensington. Seeds may be 
had in all the seed-shops ; and when it is grown merely for its flowers, it is sown in March or April. 



GENUS XXIII. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, L. THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Lin. Syet. SYN6ENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Oemxric Charactbr. — Heads heterogamons. Flowers of the ray 
in one series, female, ligulate ; those of the disk tuhular, hermaphro- 
dite. Involncrum imbricated, campanulate, with scarious scales. Be- 



eeptacle flat or convex, generally naked. Achenia of the raj triqiie- 
trons, or three winged ; those of the disk compressed, or nearly cylb- 
drical. Pappus wanting, or crown formed. 



1.— CHRYSANTHEMUM TRICOLOR, And. THE THREE-COLOURED CHRYSANTHEMUM. 



Stwokymks. — C. carinatom, Sehous ; Ismelia versicolor, Cctss. 
Enoiuviiigs. — Bot. Rep. 2, t. 109; and ont fig. 5, in plate 82. 
Specific Charactbr. — Qlabrous. Stem erect, branched, diffuse. 



Leaves pinnatifid, fleshy. Lobes linear, acute, toothed at top. Scsles 
of involncrum keeled. 

Varibty. — C. t. aurea, G. aurea, Hori. ; and our fig. 4, in Plate 32. 



Description, &o. — A well-known garden flower ; which, with its yellow yariety, makes a splendid show in 
autumn. It is a native of Bombay, where it is found on the sandy banks of rivers. It was introduced in 179^ 
and at first kept in the greenhouse, but it was soon found quite hardy. The yellow-flowered variety was raised 
in 1799. Seeds of both species and variety are common in the seed-shops ; the latter being generally called the 
new Golden. The word Chrtfsanthemum signifies golden flower. 
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2.— CHRYSANTHEMUM VISCOSUM, Derf- THE CLAMMY CHRYSANTHEMUM. 



STiromnfEs.— >Centrospennam ChryBanthemam, Spren. ; Heter- 
anthemis visddo-hirta, Schott ; Pinordia aniiooephala, Cass, 

Specific Character. — Plant covered with clammy down. Leaves 



rather fleshy ; lower ones half stem-clasping, oblong, somewhat pinna, 
tifid ; upper ones cordately stem-clasping, toothed ; each tooth ter- 
minated by an acute rigid point. Heads terminal, solitary. 



Description, &c. — A native of tbe south of Spain, and also of the sandy plains near Algiers. It is a dwarf 
plant with heads of yellow flowers, introduced in 1823. The seeds may be purchased at Charl wood's ; and they 
should be sown in March or April, in a warm dry border, and rather sandy soil. Its common name in the seed- 
shops is Centrospermum Chryganthemtim ; Centrospermum signifying a spur-shaped seed. 



3.--CHRYSANTHEMUM CORONARIUM, Lin. THE GARLAND-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUM. 



Synokyms. — Chrysanthemum segetum, Forsk. ; Matricaria coro- 
naria, Desr. 
SpBcinc CHARAcm.— Glabrous. Stem erect, diffused, branched. 



Leaves auriculately stem-clasping, bipinnatifid ; lobes lanceolate, 
dilated at the apex, deeply serrated. Scales of inTolucrum scarious 
at the apex. 



Descbiftion, &c. — ^There are several varieties of this species grown in gardens ; the double white, the yellow, 
and the quilled, are, however, the most common. They aro all ornamental, from the great profusion of their 
flowers, which make the plants of the white variety almost like bushes covered with clusters of large double- 
flowered cherry blossoms. The species is a native of the south of Europe, and north of Africa ; and it was 
introduced before 1629. The seeds are common in all the seed-shops ; and they may either be sown in the open 
border in April or May, or raised on a slight hot-bed, and planted out in the latter month. They should, in 
fact, be treated like the French marigold ; but will require staking and tying up. This and all the common 
plants which have been for many years raised every season on slight hot-beds, may be grown equally well in the 
open border, by watering them every morning with warm water ; and turning a flower-pot over them during 
cold nights, while they are yet young. 

4.— CHRYSANTHEMUM ROXBURGHII, Desf. DR. ROXBURGH'S CHRYSANTHEMUM, OR THE 

EAST INDIAN FEVERFEW. 



STNomrxxs. — Pyrethrum indicum, Roxb. ; Olebionis Roxburghii, 
Class, i Chrysanthemum senecoides, DunaL; Matricaria oleracea, 
Ham, ; Pinordia Roxbui|;hii, Less, 

Ehoratiko. — Bot. Ma|(. 1. 1521. 

Spkipic CHAiucTKn. — Glabrous. Stem erect, cylindrical, branched. 
Leavef auriculately stem-clasping, pinnatifid. Lobes entire or toothed. 



luTolucrum campanulate, haviug the inner scales each drawn oat into 
a roundish scarious appendage. 

Varieties. — C. R. 2 breviradiatum, Dec. ; C. breTiimdiatum, 
Ledebaur. ; Flowers with a short ray. Introduced in 1818. 

C. R. 3 radiatum, Dec, ; flowers with a long ray. 



Description, &c. — The species is a very singular flower with no disk, well known in our gardens under the 
name of P^ethrum indieum. It is a native of the East Indies ; whence the seeds were sent by Dr. Roxburgh to 
Mr. Lambert in I8I0. Seeds may be purchased in any of the seed-shops, under the name of Pyrethrum 
indieum. The culture of the plant is the same as that of C. coronarium^ except that it does not require either 
staking or tying up. 



stem^lasping ; some coarsely serrated, others laciniated. Branches 
naked near the apex, one-headed. Scal^ of the involucrum obtuse at 
the apex, and scarious. 



6.— CHRYSANTHEMUM SEGETUM, Lin. THE CORN MARIGOLD OR YELLOW OX-EYE. 

Stnonymrs. — Pyrethrum segetum, Mcench. 
Engravimgs.— Eng. Bot. t. 540, 2nd. edit. vol. 6, t 1172. 
Sncinc CiuiucTUi. — Glabrous. Stem erect, branched. Leaves 

Description, &c. — If this beautiful flower were rare, and difficult to be cultivated, it would be highly 
Talued ; but being a common English weed, few persons notice it except the farmers, and they ¥rage war against 
it. It is particularly abundant in corn-fields, where the soil is sandy ; and in such situations, it is very difficult 

oc2 
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to eradicate it. The flowers are large, and of a golden yellow ; and the peduncles are naked, and thickened at 
the apex, like those of the African marigold. When cultivated in a garden, the seed only requires to be sown in 
a diy sandy soil, in March or April. 



GENUS XXIV. 
DIMORPHOTHECA, VaiU. THE CAPE MARIGOLD. 

Lin. Sy$t. STN'GENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Grneric Charactsr. — Heads radiate. Flowen of the ray female, | Achenia naked ; those of the r%j obconical, somewhat triqaetmns, and 
ligulate ; those of the disk tuhular, hermaphrodite, centre ones abor- tubersulated ; those of the disk flat and winged, 
tive. Involucmm in one series. Receptacle flat, naked or paleaceous. 

Description, &c.— The species now composing this genus, were at first supposed to belong to Calmiuloy 
the common Marigold ; but according to the new arrangement of the Compositas, they not only form a different 
genus, but are actually placed in another tribe : the Cape Marigolds being included in the Senecumidea^ or 
radiate-flowered tribe, and the common Marigolds being placed in the CynarecB or artichoke-flowered tribe. 



1— DIMORPHOTHECA PLUVIALIS, McBnch. THE GREAT CAPE MARIGOLD. 



Specific Characteil. — Stem branched, leafy. LeaTes narrow, lan- 
ceolate, toothed. Peduncles cylindrical. Fruit glabrooa; outer onoi 
tuberculated. 



STNOMTian. — Calendula pluvialis, Linn, ; C. hybrida, Swt, ; 
C. scabra, and 0. decurrens, Thunb. ; Heteorina gracilipes, Cast. 

ENoiuriMGs. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 39 ; and our Jiff. 4 in 
Plate 31, under the name of Calendula pluvialis. 

Description, &c. — This very curious species has the florets of its ray of a pure white, shaded with a violet 
colour at the base, inside the flower^head, but of a dark purple on the outside. The flower closes in rainy weather, 
and hence the specific name pluvialis^ which signifies showery ; it also closes at sunset, and, in fact, only opens 
to the sun-beams. It is one of those flowers, the footstalk of which stands erect while the flower is likewise 
expanded, but droops during the fading of the florets, though it again erects itself when the seeds are ripe. The 
name of Dimorphotheca is Greek, and signifies two forms in one sheath. 

This species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced before 1726, as in that year it 
was grown by Miller in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. There is a variety with lyrate leaves, and another with 
the backs of the ray florets of a dark brownish orange, instead of purple. The culture of this plant requires a 
little attention, as, though it is quite hardy, and does not succeed well if raised on a hot-bed, it is very liable to 
be injured by spring frosts. For this reason it should be sown in the open border, about the latter end of 
April or beginning of May ; only four or five seeds in a patch, or if to cover a bed, very sparingly, as it will not 
bear transplanting. It requires no other culture but watering and keeping it free from weeds ; and as it is of 
low growth, and covered with flowers, it is very suitable for filling a bed in a geometrical flower-garden, where 
it will form a white bed in sunshine, and a dark purple one in gloomy weather. 



2.— DIMORPHOTHECA HYBRIDA, I>ee. THE HYBRID CAPE MARIGOLD. 

Sywonymfs. — D. incrassata, Manch.; Meteorina crassipes, Cast.; I oblong, linear; radical ones sinuated, cauhne ones toothed. Pedim- 
Calendula hybrida, Linn. ' cles thickened at top. Fruit glabrous, toothed on the angies. 

Specific Character. — Stem branched, scabrous, leafy. Leaves I 

Description, &c. — Closely resembling the preceding species ; but with rather smaller flowers, and differently 
shaped seeds. The species figured under the name of Calendul^i hyhrida in Sweet, is, according to De Candolle, 
Z). pluvialis. The culture is the same as that of the great Cape Marigold. 
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GENU& XXV. 
COTULA, Lin. THE COTULA 



^^F^^^^^m^^^^*^^^^^^*^^^^ 



Lin, SysL SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



GniSRic CRARAcmu — Head discoid, heterogunous. Flotrera of 
the nj in one lerics, apetalous, female, those of the disk hermaphro- 
dite, having the tuhe a little compressed, and nsually bicalcarate at the 
base, and the limb with four crenatures. Receptacle flat, bractless. 



bearing distinct papillae after the &lling of the fruit, which are probably 
nothing but the remains of the pedicels. Achenia compressed, mar- 
ginate, without pappus, glabrpus ; those of the raj stipulate, and those 
of the disk sessile and narrower. 



1.— COTULA AUREA, Lin. THE GOLDEN COTULA. 



parted, or undivided lobes; heads terminal, the pofl^'^^^ scarcely 
rising above the ultimate leaf. 



Stuokymes. — Anacylufl aureus, Lam. 

Spbcipic Chaiucter.— Glabrous. Stem ascending. Leaves half 
stem-clasping, with a linear rachis, and very slender, acuminated, 

Description, &c. — A cnrious little flower, the heads of which look like small golden halls. A native of 
Spain, introduced in 1818, and now common in the nurseries* The seeds only require scattering on the ground 
in March or April, and the plants need no other culture. 



GENUS XXVI. 
LONAS, Adan. THE ANNUAL ATHANASIA, 



^M»^v^'M^»^»^>^»^»^^^^^*«i 



Lin Syit. SYNGENESIA ^QUALIS. 

Gkmbuc Ciujucter. — Head discoid, homogamous. Receptacle | bricated. Achenia angular, furnished with a gland on one side at the 
conical, elongated, paleaceous. Involucrum camponulate, scales im- I apex. Pappus obliquely crown-formed, membraneous, entire. 



1.— LONAS INODORA, GasHn. THE SCENTLESS LONAS, OR ANNUAL ATHANASIA. 



Stvohymbs. — Aihanasia annua, Lin. ; Achillea inodora, Lin. ; 
Lonas minima, Cass. ; Elichrysum iuodorum, Magn. ; Bellis afri- 
cana, Moris. ; Santolina africana, Toum. ; Ageratum africanum, 
Ray. 



Emgiutimgs. — Dot. Mag. t. 2276 ; and omx fig. 8 in Plate 31, under 
the name of Athanasia annua. 

Specific Character. — Plant glabrous. Leaves pinnatifid. Lobes 
acuminated. Heads of flowers disposed in cynous umbels. 



Description, &c. — A ramhling plant, remarkahly untidy in its appearance, from its widely-spreading jagged 
leaTes, and the long naked footstalks of its flowers. The flowers themselves have nothing to recommend them, 
except the great length of time that they remain unfaded when cut. This quality, and the great length of 
the footstalk, made this flower a favourite ahout a century ago, when it was the fashion to set large heaupots 
filled vdth flowers in the chimney-places during summer. The name of Atkanasta^ which signifies never-djring, 
alludes to the length of time that the flowers vdll remain unfaded ; and this is so great, that Ray, who first 
cultiyated the plant in England, states that some flowers which expanded with him in the beginning of July, 
were m full vigour at the time he was then writing, the twentieth of October. The species is a native of 
Barbary, and was introduced before ]686. The seeds are common in the seed-shops; and they should be sovni 
in April or May, in a warm, dry, sandy, border. The name of Lonas is one of those invented by Adanson, 
author of the Families des Plantes ; and like all his botanic names, it has no meaning. 
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GENUS XXVII. 
AMMOBIUM, R. Br. THE AMMOBIUM. 



>M^^tf«^#«^^«AAAM^M^tf«^ 



Lin, Sy$U SYN6ENESIA ifiQUALIS. 



Okniric Charaotkb,. — Heftd homogunous. Receptacle broad, 
conical, furnished with oblong, acuminated, denticulated pales. In. 
▼olttcrum hemispherical. Scales imbricated, coriaceous, with mem- 
braoous margins, each terminated by a scarious, convex, spreading 



appendage. Corollas tubular, five-lobed. Anthers Usetaeeous at the 
base. Stigmas pilose at the vptr, Achenia or fruit somewhat com- 
pressed, tetragonal, 4.toothed at the apex ; the two laiger teeth drawn 
oat into two bristles. 



1.— AMMOBIUM ALATUM, R. Br. THE WINGED-STALKED AMMOBIUM. 



ENORATiifos. — Hot. Mag. t. 2459, and ova fig. 9, in Plate 33. 
SpBciFic Chahactir. — Plant erect, branched, canescent. Radical 



leaves oblong, on long petioles. Cauline leaves running along the 
stem. Involucrum white. 



Description, &c. — A kind of 'everlasting flower, discoyered near the shores of the Hunter River in New 
South Wales in 1804, by Dr. Brown, who gave it the name of Ammobium^ or sand-flower, because he discovered 
it growing in pure sand. It was not introduced till 1822, and was at first supposed to be a perennial, but it is 
now found to be an annual. Seeds may be had at Forest and Black's, and other seed-shops, and they only 
require sowing in the open border in March and April. The plants remain a long time in flower. 



GENUS XXVIII. 
RHODANTHE, Lindl. THE RHODANTHE. 



^^M^^^^^rfk^^w^a^^^^p^^p^^ 



Lin. Syti, SYN6ENESIA iEQUALIS. 

Oenerxc Charactie. — Head homogamous. Involucrum turhinated, 
imbricated. Scales membranous, ovate, acute; outer ones silvery, 
bractnform ; middle ones adpressed ; uppermost ones spreading, rose- 



coloured. Receptacle naked. Corolla 5-clefl, Achenia bidentate, 
WO0II7. Pappus in one series, plumose. 



l^RHODANTHE MANGLESII, LifidL CAPTAIN MANGLES' RHODANTHE. 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. t. 1703 ; Bot. Msg. t. 3483 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. t. 295 ; and out fiffs, 1 and 3, in Plate 34. 
Spbcific Chaiucter. — Plant erect, branched, glabroas. Leaves oblong, obtuse, entire, stem-claqiing. Heads terminal, solitary. 

Description, &c. — One of the most beautiful plants oyer introduced. The beautiful silveiy hue of the 
lower scales of the inyolucrum, the fine rose-colour of those immediately surrounding the disk, which may be 
said to form the ray of the flower, and the golden yellow of the florets of the disk, form a striking combination 
of beauties unequalled perhaps in any other flower. The Rhodanthe is a native of the Swan River colony in 
New South Wales ; whence seeds of it were brought in 1834 by our excellent friend Captain Mangles, who has 
done so much for floriculture in various ways. Had the Captain, however, never introduced an3rthing but the 
Rhodanthe, he would well have merited the gratitude of all lovers of flowers. The derivation of the name of 
Rhodanthe la stated by Sir W. J. Hooker to be from two Greek words, signifying " rose-flower." We think, 
however, that the name has probably a much more poetical origin, and that the flower must have been 
christened after Rhodanthe, a queen of Corinth, who was so beautiful, that her subjects were nevrar weary of 
icoking at her. This lady, disliking so much admiration, hid beraelf in a temple dedicated to Diana and Apollo; 
and when ibrced by the cries and repeated accbunations of her subjects, who actually besieged the temple, to 
present herself to their gaze, she was so modest that she blushed herself to death. The whcde story is told 
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in a Latin poem, entitled '^ The Gardens," ^mtten hy a French author, named Rapin, a centoxy or two ago. 
Rapin adds, that Rhodanthe, after her death, was changed hy the pitying Apollo into a rose, of which some of 
the tronblesome crowd became the thorns ; while a few of the most persevering were changed into grabs, 
caterpillars, bees, and bntterflies, which still haunt the rose in admiration of her beauty. 

The ordinary culture of the Rhodanthe is simply sowing it with other half hardy annuals on a hotbed in 
February, and planting it out in May ; but we have a most magnificent plant, presented to us by Captain 
Mangles himself, which was raised in Henderson's Nursery, Pine Apple Place, Edgeware Road, by his foreman 
Mr. Cbode, and treated in the following manner. The seed was sown April the 5th, in pots filled with three 
parts peat or rather heath-mould, and one of loam. In the first week of May, when the plants were stiU in the 

 

seed-leaf, they were pricked out into small thumb pots, or sixties. In a week's time they were shifted into 
rather larger pots ; and this shifting was repeated six times, always into rather larger pots, till the middle of 
August, when the plants were in pots No. 16, and when they were first allowed to flower. On the fourteenth 
of September, when one of these plants was sent to us by Captain Mangles, it was one and a half feet high, 
above four feet in circumference, and had a thousand expanded flowers upon it besides innumerable buds, which 
have continued expanding ever since; and it is still (November 1) a blaze of beauty. It is watered every 
morning with a little warm water ; and the dead flowers are cut off as they fade. " The great art," says Mr. 
Goode, in the MS. directions, sent us by Captain Mangles, '' is to prevent the plant from growing upwards, and 
to cause it to increase and exps^d in breadth instead of length." To do this, all that is required is " to watch 
it well, and the moment the roots have nearly filled the pot, to transplant it into a larger one. By constantly 
attending to this, the plants will grow thick and shrubby in their character ; and while the shoots will be strong 
and capable of bearing a most profuse floration, the beauty of the plants in shape will be very greatly improved." 
Seeds of the Rhodanthe Manglmi are common in all the seed-shops. 



GENUS XXIX. 
MORNA, Lindl. THE MORNA. 



Lin. SyaL SYNGENBSIA ^QUALIS. 



Oekeric Charactul — Head homogamoua. Receptacle fiat, naked. 
InvolncTal acalea in many seriea, dry, coloured, imbricated, petiolate. 
Anther* bicalcaiate at the base. Achenia glabrous, compreased, beaked. 



Pappus scabrous, in one series, seUceous, equal, and pubescent at the 
base. 



1.— MORNA NITIDA, Lindl. THE SHINING MORNA. 
ENGHATiKoa. — Bot. Reg. t. 1941 ; and oxufy. 4, in Plate 34. rather broadest at the base; mucronate, pubescent. Involucral scales 



SpBanc Character. — Stem pubescent, corymbose. Leaves linear. 



yellow, acute, serrulated. 



Description, &c. — A beautiful everlasting flower, with, as Dr. Lindley describes it, " starry heads of a most 
rich and transparent yellow, having quite a metallic brilliancy when illuminated by the sun." It was named by 
Dr. Lindley after ^^ Moma, one of the heroines of the Northern romances, who was a beautifol lady, confined in 
a golden hall, guarded by a thousand golden lances, and attended night and day by knights, whose sole office 
was to do her bidding in all things, except allowing her to escape from her splendid thraldom." Moma nitida 
is a native of the sandy country near the Swan River, whence seeds of it were sent home by Sir James Stirling 
in 1835. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops. They should be sown in pots of peat and 
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leaf-mould with a little sand, in February, and transplanted into other pots, as they require shifting ; in the same 
manner as was directed for the Rhodanthe, till the end of May or beginning of June, when they may be planted 
in the open border. Thus treated they will not flower before August or September ; but if sown in September, 
and kept in the greenhouse all winter, they will flower in the following May or June. In this case they may 
be turned into the open border in April, but it should be without breaking the ball of earth in the pot ; and the 
plants should be kept covered with a hand-glass, particularly at night, till the beginning of June. 



2.— MORNA NIVEA, Lindl. THE SNOWY MORNA. 

Engratings. — Bot. Reg. for 1838, t. 9 ; and omfig, 5, in Plate 34. 
SpKciric Charactkr. — Stem piloie, corj-mbosc, rather woolly at the base. Leaves linear, obtuse or acute. Inyolucral scales white, quite entixe* 

Description, &c. — If the yellow Moma resembled the enchanted nymph of the Scandinavian Romance 
sitting in her golden hall, and surrounded by the golden lanqes of her knights ; this white Moma may be 
compared to Ossian's heroine of the same name, who was fair as '' the snow upon the heath," with yellow hair, 
" like the mist of Gromla, when it curls upon the rocks, and shines in the beam of the west." The involucral 
scales of this species are white, shining like silver, and surrounding a golden yellow disk. It is a native of the 
Swan River colony, introduced in 1837 ; and in its durability and culture it exactly resembles M. nititki. Both 
species aro very difficult to grow ; and Dr. Lindley observes that '' in a greenhouse they require particular 
attention, as too much or too little watering will in a few hours destroy the healthiest plants." When turned 
into the open border, a pit, at least a foot deep, and a foot in diameter, should be dug, and filled with equal 
parts of peat, vegetable mould (decayed leaves), and river sand ; and into the centre of this the ball of earth 
contained in the pot should be planted, without breaking it or disturbing the roots of the plant in the slightest 
degree. The plant should then be very slightly watered with warm water, and covered with a hand-glass for a 
few days ; putting the glass on again every night, even after the plant is well established, as long as there is the 
slightest danger of frost. As different kinds of earth are necessary for the culture of this plant, it may perhaps 
be here useful to mention for the benefit of those who have no gardener, that peat, vegetable mould, and sand 
may be purchased in small quantities (sixpennyworth or a shillingsworth, for example) of most of the London 
nurserymen. 



Geweric Charactbr. — Head heterogamoas. Flowers of the my 
female, ligulate, or nearly tubular ; those of the disk hermaphrodite and 
tubular. Receptacle paleaceous. Involucrum campanulate, of many 
series of scales. Outer scales sessile, diaphanous ; inner ones stipatite. 



GENUS XXX. 
PODOLEPIS, LabiU. THE PODOLEPIS. 

Lin. Syst, SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Anthers setiferous at the base. Achenia oblong, with a lateral areola. 
Pappus in one series ; the setse scarious, and rather combined at the 
base. 



1.— PODOLEPIS GRACILIS, Graham. THE SLENDER-STALKED PODOLEPIS. 

Stmokymb. — Stylolepis gracilis, Leb. Specific Craiuctkr. — ^Plant glabrous, branched. Cauline leares 

Eko&atinos Swt Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 285 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2904 ; auricled,the auricles adnate to the stem. Scales of involucmm obtuse, 

and Qvafig, 2, in Plate 34, where it is erroneously referred to, as one glandular along the stipe. 

of .the specimen^ of Rhodanthe Manglesii. | 

Dkscbiption, &c. — A very elegant little plant, which though a true annual, is quite woody at the base of 
the stem. The flowers are generally of a pinkish lilac, but there is a variety nearly white. It is a native of the 
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sandy plains, near t^ing G«orge*8 Sound, and was introduced in 1827* The seeds, which may be purchased in 
any seed-shop, may either be sown on a hotbed in February and planted out in May, or sown in April or May 
in the open border ; or the plant may be grown in pots as directed for Rhodanthe Manffleni, when it will attain 
an enormous size. 



GENUS XXXI. 
HELICHRYSUM, Vaitt. THE EVERLASTING FLOWER. 



^^Wfc^WMM^^^'^'^^^*^^^^^^*^* 



Lm, Sjfst. SYN6ENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



GmsRJC OHARAcrm. — Head bomogamous, haying all the flower* 
tubular and hermaphrodite, or heterogamous with the ray-flowers in one 
aeries, slender, and a yerj few of them female. Involucrum imbri- 



cated, with scarious scalea. Receptacle flat, naked or honeycombed, 
or fringed. Achenia beaklesa, sessile. Pappus in one series, bristles 
scabrous, free, or combined at the base. 



Description, &c. — The oTerlasting flowers were formerly nearly all classed with those of the genus 
Gnaphalium or cudweed ; from which they differ essentiaUy in wanting the woolly herbage from which the genus 
Gnaphalium takes its name. Most of these are now called Helichrysum, sometimes erroneously spelt Elichrysum, 
ae it is derived from HelioSy the sun, and ehryion^ gold. The common Everlasting-flower, which is so much sold 
in Paris under the name of Immortelle, and which LinnsBUs called Gnaphalium orientaley is now found to belong 
to Helichrysum. 

1.— HELICHRYSUM BRACTEATUM, WiUd. THE BRACTEATED, OR LARGE GOLDEN EVERLASTING. 



SYXomniEB. — Xeranthemum lucidum, Hank. ; Elichrysum bractear 
tnm. Vent. ; Helichrysum chrysanthemum, Pert. 

Emgratihgs. — Hot. Rep. t. 375 ; and our^, 8, in Plate 34. 

SpEcinc Chajuctkr. — Plant erect, branched, rather scabrous. 
Leftves lanceolate, repand, acuminated. Heads terminal, furnished 



with from 1 to 3 foliaoeous bractcas. Involucral scales glabrous, 
radiant. 

Varietus.— Professor De Candolle mentions three, but only the 
following is known in British gsrdens : H. b. 2 albidum, Dee, The 
inTolucral scales which form the ray are white, with a golden yellow disk. 



Description, &c. — A very handsome Everlasting-flower, with hright yellow golden-looking scales, which 
have quite a metallic lustre in the sun. It is a native of the eastern and central parts of New Holland, whence 
it was sent home in 1799. Seeds are common in the seed-shops under the names of Xeranthemum lucidum and 
Elichrysum bracteatumy and they are generally sown on a hotbed in February or March, to plant out in May. 
They will, however, do very well if sown in the open border in April or May ; and in sheltered situations if 
allowed to sow themselves, the young plants will live through the winter uninjurod. The flowers when gathered 
will keep for several years without undergoing any change. 



2.— HELICHRYSUM BICOLOR, Lindl. THE TWO-COLOURED HELICHRYSUM. 

EvaaATiHOB. — Dot. Reg. t. 1814 ; and owtfig. 6, in Plate 34. lanceolate ; lower ones obtuse at the base, ciliated ; upper ones subo- 



Spbcific Chaiuctui. — Stem furrowed, branched. Leaves linear. 



late. Involucral scales acute. 



Dbbcriptiom, &c. — ^This species, which differs very little in general appearance from H. hracteatum^ derives 
its name of H, bicolar from a slight copper-coloured tinge on the tips of the outer series of involucral scales. It 
is a native of Van Diemen s Land, and quite hardy ; but we do not know where seeds are now to be procured. 
It was however introduced by Mr. Low of the Clapton nursery in 1835, and probably seeds may still be 
purchased there. 

D D 
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. 3.— HELICHRYSUM MACRANTHUM, Benth. THE LARGE-FLOWERED HELICHRYSUM. 



EiioRATiMot.— Hot. Reg. for 1838, t. 58 ; Botaoiit No. 92 ; and 
onrfig, 7, in PUte 34. 
SraciFic CiuiucTm. — Stem erect, Mmbrous. Leavea oblong-Uoceo- 



Utei or lower ones ipatuUte, obtnte, tnd quite entire, ttenipdMpiof U 
the beae, and rather icabrout. InToIucnl acalet radiaoiy orate, obtnte, 
mucronate. 



Dbscbiption, &:o. — A very beautiful flower, the inyolucral scales of which ore white, tipped with pink. It 
is a native of the Swan River colony, and was introduced in 1837* It is quite hardy and robust-growing ; and 
we saw it flowering luxuriantly in the open ground in the nursery of Mr. Rogers in Eaton Square. Seeds of it 
are to be procured at Keman's, James Street, Covent Ghffden, and other seed-shops. The seeds may either be 
sown in the open ground in March or April, or brought forward on a hotbed, and planted out in May; the 
principal advantage in the latter case being that the plants will flower sooner. The soil should be composed of 
peat, sand, and leaf mould, and it should be thoroughly well drained* 



GENUS XXill. 
CACALIA, Lirm. THE CACALIA. 



MMM^^M»*M»^»<»^^>^^» 



Lin. Sytt. SYN6ENESIA ^QUALIS. 



Qemvric Charactu,. — Heads bomogamont. Flowers all tabular, 
fire-lobed, lobes linear, elongated. Receptacle flat. InTolucmm oTate, 
cylindrical, in one series. Scales linear, and at length reiiezed. Branches 



of the style terminated by a short hispid cone. AcfaenSa oUong, pen- 
ttgonal, angles hispid. Pappus in many aeries. 



1 ^CACALIA COCCINEA, Curt. THE SCARLET CACALIA. 

STMOHTma. — Emilia sagittata, i>«0. ; E. flammea, Ctua.; Cacalia 
sagitutfty Vahl. ; C. sonchifolia, Hort. 
ENGAATiifOB. — Bot. Msg. t. 564 ; and our^E^. 2, in Plate 31. 
Spbcific Cbiractek. — Stem erect, a little branched. Lower 



cauline leaves spatulate, narrowed at the base, the rest s^ttate, stem- 
clasping, and minutely toothed. Heads disposed in terminal corymbs 
outer florets of the head curved. 



Description, &c. — A very curious plant with bright scarlet flowers. Its stalks, which are very slender, 
grow two or three feet high, and require support. It is a native of the East Indies, and the Philippine Islands. 
It was introduced in 1800 ; and the seeds, which may be had in any seed-shop, may either be sown in a hot-bed, 
or in the open air in April. 



GENUS XXXIII. 
SENECIO, Less. THE GROUNDSEL. 



^^k^^A^'^^^kM^k^kAA^I^W 



Lin, Sytt. SYN6ENESIA SUPERFLUA. 
GncBRic CHAKAcm. — ^Head discoid or heterogamous. Flowers of I Receptacle naked, or honeycombed. Styles of the hermaphrodite flowera 
the ray lignlate, female. InTolucmm in one series, naked or calyculate. I pencilled. Achenia beakless. Pappus pilose, in many seriea, caducooa. 

Description, &c. — ^This genus perhaps contains more plants than any other of the Compositas ; but most of 
them are common and insignificant weeds. Some are, however, showy flowers ; as, for example, the purple 
Jacobsea. 



1.— SENECIO ELEGANS, Thun. THE JACOB^A, OR PURPLE RAGWORT. 

little rounder than the rest. Heads dispoaed in sub-raeemons corymWi 
Inyolucrum calyculated with foliaceous scalea. 

Yauetiis. — The double purple is the most common ; bat theie 
are also several of a paler shade, and some almost white. 



SvNoifYMRS. — S. pseudo-el^ons, Lett. ; Jacobna elegans, Mrnnoh. 
Emoratimos.— Bot. Mag. t. 238 ; and our /ig. 9, Plate 32. 
Specitic Chiractbr. — Erect, much branched. Leaves pinnatifid, 
lobes ovate, obtuse, bluntly toothed ; terminal lobe roundish, or a 



Description, Sec. — The double purple JacobsBa, is a beautiful and very favourite flower; and though it is 
not 80 handsome in its single state, it is still very pretty, and deserring of otdtivation. There are seyeral varietiee ; 
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and one, of a beantifal blnah colour, and veiy double, which we saw in the Lewiaham nursery, in the summer of 
1838, struck us particularlj. The species is a native of the Gape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1700, by 
Charles Dubois, Esq., one of the patrons of gardening in the time of Peter Collinson. The culture of the Jacobasa 
is exactly the same as that of other tender ftummla ; yiz., it must be nosed on a hot-bed, and planted out in May ; 
but it is best for the possessor of a small garden, to purchase half a dozen or a dozen plants in that month from a 
nurseryman, and to plant them singly, or three together, in holes prepared for the purpose, and fiUed with a 
mixture of peat earth, or heath mould, and loam. When first planted they should be shaded for a day or two ; 
and coyered eyery night with a flower-pot turned oyer them for a week or fortnight. If the weather be dry, 
they should be watered every day slightly with warm water ; and thus treated, they will make magnificent 
plants. 

2.— SENECIO TUSSILAGINIS, Leu. THE COLTSFOOT-LEAVED RAGWORT. 



Sthokyios. — Cinemia tuMilaginiB, L'fleriL; Pericallii tuin- 
ligtnif, D. Don. 

Emokatixm.— Bot Beg. t. 1550 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. G«id. t 228 ; 
and owtfig. 10, in Plate 32. 



Spbcific CHAaACTER. — FetioloB auriculatedly cordate at the bate, 
the rest naked. Leaves renifonnly cordate, angled, toothed, clothed 
with hoary tomentum beneath. Heads disposed in panicled corymbs. 
Scales of inyolucrum glabrous, striated. 



Dbbcbiption, &g. — ^A handsome plant with star-like flowers, strongly resembling those of the genus Cineraria. 
A native of Teneriffe, introduced in 1831. The culture is the same as that of Senedo elegane. 



Grmkric CiuaACTni. — Head radiate. Flowers of the ray female, 
ligulate, those of the disk tabular, hermaphrodite. Inyolucmm imbri- 
cated, scales ovate, ronndish, margined with black. Receptacle conical 
or cylindrical. Paleas oblong, complicated, involving the flowers of 



GENUS XXXIV. 
ZINNIA, Un. THE ZINNIA 

Zrin. Sjfsi. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

the disk. Achenia corticate^ membranous, and a little winged; 
those of the ray somewhat tetragonal ; outer ones of the disk also 
somewhat tetragonal, but inner ones compressed, and furnished with 
one or two awns at the apex, bidentated, or mutic. 

Description, &c.-— This genus was named by linnceus, in honour of Professor Zinn, the pupil and successor 
of Haller at the UniTersity of Gottingen ; and it consists of a number of very showy Mexican annuals, which 
require to be raised on a hot-bed, and not planted out in the open air till May. Zinnia is indeed one of those 
annuals which will not succeed when sown in the open air ; as a certain degree of heat and moisture appears 
necessary to make the seeds vegetate. There are numerous species ; all with splendid flowers, and highly 
worthy of cnltiyation. 

1.— ZINNIA REVOLUTA, Cat). THE REVOLUTE-FLOWERED ZINNIA, 



STVoimuB. — Z. tenuiflora, Jaoq. 

BNoaAvniGa. — Bot liag. t 555 ; and onr^. 1, in Plate 35. 

SpKinc Chabactbu— Stem erect. Leaves on short petioles, cor- 



date-lanoeolate. Peduncles long, cylindrical. Involucrai scales ad- 
pressed. UguUft linear-oblong, usually revolnte. PalesB of receptacle 
quite entire. Achenia of the disk each furnished with one awn. 



Dbbcbiption, &c. — This species is less showy than any of the other Zinnias ; but it is curious from the claw- 
like earring of its ray florets, and their brilliant colour. It grows two or three feet high, and divides into 
several branches. It has been only found in Mexico, and was introduced about the year 1800. The seeds, which 
are- common in the seednBhops, should be sown on a hot-bed in February, and planted out about the middle of 
May ; or in cold situations, not tiH June. 

dd2 
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2.— ZINNIA VERTICILLATA, Andr. THE WHORL-LEAVED ZINNIA. 



SwoifYMK. — Z. hjbrida, Nort. 

Emoeatinm.— Bot. Rep. 3, t. 189 ; and our>i^. 4, in Plate 35. 
Spicmc Chaiuctir. — Stem erect, rather hairy. Leaves oblong- 
lanceolate, aomotimes crowded in a Yorticillate manner, and sometimes 



placed spirally. Peduncles short, obconical, hollow, and striated. In- 
▼olaerum campannlate, with adpressed scales. Liguln obovate, emar- 
ginate at the q>ez, nsoall j in two or three series. Palese of receptacle 
quite entire, acutish. Achenia of the disk furnished with one awn. 



Dbscription, Sec. — This species of Zinnia affords a striking contrast to the last, in the shape of the flower, 
and in the number and disposition of the florets of the ray. It is also very strongly marked by the whorl of 
leaves at the base of the peduncle, and by its thickened apex. It is a native of Mexico ; and was introduced in 
1789. Its culture is the same as that of Z. revoltUa, 



3.— ZINNIA MULTIFLORA. THE MANY-FLOWERED ZINNIA. 

EMonAvxHO.— Bot. Mag. t 149. 



Spbcific Charactu. — Stem erect, branched, rather hairy. Leaves 
scarcely petiolate, oTate-lanceolate. Petioles obconical, hollow, and 
striated. Involucrum campanulate, with adpressed scales. ligulao 



obovate, obtuse, or emaiginate. Pales of reeeptado quite entire, 
obtuse. Achenia of the disk furnished with one awn. 

Varikty. — Z. m. 2. lutea, our fig. 9, in Plate 35 ; Z. paadfloia, 
Lin. ,* Z. latea, Gartn, ; P Z. m. 2 flan^ KufUh. Flowers yellow, 
or pale orange. 



Description, &o, — The flowers of the species are scarlet, and those of the yariety yellow ; bat they diflcr 
Tery little in any other respect. They have both been common in British gardens since 1770, and require the 
same treatment as the other species of the genus. Z. mtUtiflora was sent to England from Louisiana, of whidi 
country it is a natiye ; but it is also found wild in Brazil, Mexico, and the Mauritius. 



4.— ZINNIA HYBRIDA, 21. et Pav. THE HYBRID ZINNIA. 
Syhonymies. — Z, grandiflora, Hort, 



EifGRAYiNos. — Bot Mag. t 2123, and out Jig, 2, in Plate 85, under 
the name of Z. grandiflora. 



Spvciric Charactkr.— Stem erect, pubMoent. LeaTet cordate-laa- 
oeolate, seisile, stem-clasping. Peduncles terminal, solitary, short, 
obconical, hollow. Involucral scales adpressed. PalesB of reoeptack 
acute, entire. Achenia bidentately-awned. 



Description, &c. — ^This species is supposed to be a hybrid, between Z.^Uffons and Z. multipara; and it has, 
indeed, the large flower of the one species, and the conical disk of the other. It is not, however, a very desirable 
species to grow, on account of the dull dingy colour of the flowers. It is a native of South America, when 
it was discovered by Ruiz 'and Pavon, and described by them. It was introduced in 1818 ; and its culture is 
the same as that of the other species. 



5.— ZINNIA SULPHUREA, Hart. THE SULPHUR-COLOURED ZINNIA. 



Syvonymb — ? Z. angustifolia. Hum. ; ? Z. hybxida Tar. sulphurea. 

Emoratino.— Our^^. 3, in Plate 35. 

SFBciric Charactsr. — Stem erect, pubescent. Leaves sessile, hispid, 



oTate, acuminated. Peduncles cylindrical. luYolucral scales squafroae. 
LigulflB elliptic. Palen of receptacle quite entire, narrow, acate. Ache- 
nia of the disk emaiginately-bidentated, dilated. 



Description, &c. — ^This plant so strongly resembles Z. hybrida in the shape of its flowers, and its conical 
disk, that it is probably only a variety of that species ; or it may be the Z. cm^tuHfolia of Humboldt, with the 
leaves become broader by cultivation. Z. angtutifolia is a native of Mexico, and is stated to have been introduced 
in 1824. The name of Z. tvlphurea is not mentioned in any of the botanical catalogues. 
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6.— ZINNIA ELEGANS, Jaeq. THE ELEGANT ZINNIA. 

Sntoiim. — Z. ▼iolaeea, Cav. black. Palea of reeeptaclo leiTated. Achenk of the disk mutic, 

scarcely bidentated. Ligulc obovate. 



I 
Eno&atihos. — Bot. Mag. t. 527 ; Bot. Rep. 1, t. 55 ; aod omjig. 
7. in PUte 35. 

Spkific Character. — Stem erect, bairjr. LeaTos sessile, stem, 
clasping, cordate, ovate. Peduncles solitary, longer than the leayes, 
cylindrical. InTolncral scales ovate-obtuse ; upper ones maigined with 



Yarietus. — Z. e. 2 alba, Dee. ; and omjig. 6, in Plate 35. The 
flowers are whi^sh, or rather a very pale yellow. Z. e. 3 puipurascens, 
Dec. ; and our fig. 5. The flowers are of a very rich dark crimson. 
Z. e. 4 cocdnea, Deo, ; Bot. R^. t. 1295. ; and our ftg. 8. The 
flowers are scarlet. 



Description, &c. — ^This is by far the handsomest of all the Zinnias. Like the others, it is a native of 
Mexico, and requires to be raised on a hot-bed in this country ; but when planted out, it grows more luxuriantly 
than any of the other kinds, and is, perhaps, the only one truly deserving of cultivation by amateurs. All the 
varieties are as handsome as the species ; and they all come true from seed. Seeds are common in all the seed- 
shops. 



TRIBE CYNAREiE. 

GENUS XXXV. 
CALENDULA, Neck. THE MARIGOLD. 



W%^tfW«MAA^i^^t^«A^l^ ^^^ 



Lin. Sysi. SYN6ENESIA NECESSARIA. 



Qnmuc Cbabactir.— -Floivers of the ray ligulate, female ; those 
of the disk tubular, male. Corollas hispid. Inrolucral scales in two 
series. Receptacle naked, flat. Anthers subulate, tailed. Style 
ending in a hispid bifid eone. Achenia of the ligular flowers without 



pappus ; middle ones echinated on the back ; drawn out on the sides 
into an entire, or concave, flat, toothed membrane ; inner ones annular, 
incurved, muricated on the back. 



1-— CALENDULA OFFICINALIS, Lin. THE COMMON MARIGOLD. 

SYNomrms. — Caltha officinalis, Jlfomo^. ,* C. vulgaris, C. Bauh. i late; upper ones lanceolate, stem-clasping, and a little toothed. Achenia 
Emgeatino.—- Bot. Mag. t. 3204. ; all curved, muricated at the back. 

Spwinc Cbahactbr. — LeaTos pubescent ; lower ones entire, spata- i 

Description, &o. — The common marigold was, a centmy ago, a common flower in every garden ; and it is 
only since so many finer flowers have been introduced, that it may be said to have gone out of fashion. The 
double variety is still, however, very generally grown. It is a native of the south of Europe, but it was introduced 
into England before 1573. It only expands its flowers in broad sunshine. Shakspeare describes it as , 

^ The Maiygold that goes to bed wi' the sun, 
And with him rises weeping.'* 

The popular English name is said to have been corrupted firom Mary's gold ; and to allude to the great use 
made of this plant as a pot-herb, by the wives of cottagers. Stmd^ the French name. Sir W. J. Hooker tells us 
in the Bot. Mag., is derived firom SoUequium to follow the course of the sun ; and Calendula from Calends^ 
because, from the great length of time the plant continues in flower, it may be said to bloom every month. The 
flowers of the Marigold, taken internally, are said by the old herb-doctors to be *^ great comforters of the heart 
and spirits." The common Marigold is quite hardy. 
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2.— CALENDULA 6TELLATA, Cav. THE STAR-LIKE MARIGOLD. 

STHomrm. — C. ciitka-galli, VahL , ones half stom-clttpiDg, acute. The five outer achenia with membn- 

Spkific Chaiuctbi. — Stems acabroua. Leftvet oTate-obloug, | noui toothed margina ; the fiye inner onet bofttibi^Md, and nnooth on 
toothedy a little ciliated ; lower onet attenuated at the baae; upper I the hack ; the reat angular,. and muricated on the back. 

Description, &c. — A handsome plant, with orange flowers, a native of Bombay, introduced in 1795. It 
is quite hardy, and only requires sowing in the open borders in March or April. 



GENUS XXXVI. 
CRYPTOSTEMMA, R. Br. THE CRYPTOSTEMMA. 

Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA 



and filamenta acabroua. Achenia clothed with a long and raj dttm 
pubeaoenoe. Pappua in one aeriea, the acariona pales hidden bj the 
wool of the achenia. 



Gbmbiic CnABAomu — Head radiate ; flowera of the ray neuter, 
and ligulate or difformed hj being palmatelj parted, or Uligulate; 
those of the diak tubular, 6-toothed, and hermaphrodite. Receptacle 
honey-combed. Involuoral acalea free, and in many aeriea. Stamens 

Description, &c.— The species belonging to this genus, were formerly considered to belong to ArcMu; bat 
they were separated from that genus, and the name of Cfyptottemma given to them by Dr. Brown, on account 
of the long dense wool of the seed, which nearly conceals the pappus with which it is crowned. The name 
CryptotUmma is from the two Chreek words, Kryptot^ hidden, and itrnnmoy a crown. 



1.— CRYPTOSTEMMA CALENDULACEUM, R. Br. THE MARIGOLD-LIKE CRYPTOSTEMMA. 



Symonymu.— Arctotia Calendula, Lind, ; A. calendnlacea, Jacq. Spacinc Crabactbr. — Liguke entire, or toothed at the apex, with 



ENaaATiMo ^Bot. Mag. t. 2252. 



two or three very abort teeth. 



Description, &c.— A showy plant, with bright golden-yellow flowers, and hairy stems. It is a natiye of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1752. It was at one time very common in gardens, but it seems 
now to have fallen out of cultivation, as its name is not in any of the seedsmen's catalogues that we have. The 
seeds should be raised on a hot-bed, or not sown till May, as they are rather tender ; and the plant requires a 
warm situation, and a light and rather sandy soil. 



2.— CRYPTOSTEMMA HYPOCHONDRIAC DM, R. Br. et Less. THE MELANCHOLY-LOOKING 

CRYPTOSTEMMA. 



linear, aubpalmate, nrely snbbilobate ; leaves lynte, woollyt or cob- 
webbed , on both sidea. 



SvHoimaES.^Arctotis tristis, Lin. ; A. hypochondriacal WiUd. ; 
Gynotis hypochondriaca, Hoffm, 

Sraciric Cbakactbr. — Ligulas all or mostly 3 or S-parted ; lobes 

Description, &c. — This plant, being much hardier than the last species, still keeps its place in gaidens, and 
is in all the seedsmen's catalogues under the name of ArctaHs trittis. It is rather singular that a plant so well 
known does not appear to have been ever figured. The flowers of the ray are yellow inside, and of very dark 
purple, almost black outside ; whence the name of triitis. The plant is a native of the Gape of Good Hope, and 
was introduced in 1731. The culture is the same as that of the preceding species; and both, though they 
should be grown in dry soil, require, like all the Cape plants, frequent and abundant watering to bring them to 
perfectioiL There is another species, C. runcinatumy the leaves of which resemble those of the Dandelion. 
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GENUS XXXVII. 
ECHINOPS, Lin. THE GLOBE-THISTLE. 



M^MMrf^A«^A^«A^^f^^M^ 



Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA SE6RE6ATA. 



Gnnoac CHARAcrau-^Heftds l-flowei«d, combined, or collected on 
a globoae receptacle, seaaile. Proper inTolacrom of many tenet of 
Bctlet ; outer tcalet hair-formed and woolly at the base ; middle onet 
fnoged or ciliated at the maigins ; inner onet often combined together, 



or with the oTarium. Flo wen all herm^hrodite, fertile ; tube of 
corolla terete, inflated at the throat ; itigmts naked. Fruit clothed 
with silky villL Pappus composed of free, short briitlet. 



1.— ECHINOPS STRIGOSUS, Lin. THE MEAGRE^ OR ANNUAL, GLOBE-THISTLE. 



lucrum bristle-formed and numerous. Fruit pentagonal, clothed with 
silky villi. 



Ehoiutixg.— Bot. Meg. t. 2109. 

Specific Cbaracter. — ^LeaTes ptnnatifid, strigose, and clothed with 
hoary tomentum beneath as well as the stem. Scales of partial invo- 

Descbiption, &g. — ^This is the only annual species of Globe-Thistle ; and though it has no beauty to boast o^ 
it is curious as being the plant from which the Spanish Moza is made. The Amadou, or common vegetable 
tinder, is a fungus growing on the beech ; but the Moza, or Spanish tinder as it is called, and which is used like 
the Amadou for lighting cigars, is said to be made from the pubescence of this plant. The annual Globe-Thistle 
18 a native of Spain, and was introduced in 1729. It was, however, soon lost, but was re-introduced in 1819, by 
A. B. Lambert, Esq., to whom the botanical world owes so much, and in so many different ways. Seeds are not 
common in the seed-shops ; but when they are procured, they should be sown in the open border in Mansh or 
April. 



GENUS XXXVIII. 
XERANTHEMUM, Taum. THE XERANTHEMUM. 



WM^^^^#^^^P^^»»^MM^^^^ 



Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 



Okmebic Cbabactkr. — Heads heterogamous. Involucral scales 
imbricated, scarious. Pslec of receptacle scarious, tripartite. Flowers 
ef the disk hermaphroditei 5-toothed ; those of the ray female, 



bilabiate. Anthers linear, bicomute at the base. Fruit of the her- 
maphrodite flowers silky, with persistent paleaceous pappus. 



1.— XERANTHEMUM ANNUUM, Lin. THE ANNUAL XERANTHEMUM. 



SnroNYias. — X. radiatum. Lam. ; Centaurea dubia, Gmsl. ; X. 
omatum, Cass. ; X.snodorum, Mameh. 
SpKinc Chabacteb. — InTolucrum hemispherical, quite glabrous ; 



inner leaves much longer than the rest. 

Varibties. — X. a. 2 fl. pi., our fig. 9, in Plate 34. X. a. 3 
album >^. 10, in Pkte 34. 



Dbbcbiption, &c. — ^This is by far the most elegant of all the Everlastings. It is a native of the Sonth of 
Enrope, and was first cultivated in the Oxford Botanic Garden about 1658. It requires no other care than 
sowing the seeds in the open border in February or March, or in Autumn ; as it will stand through the winter, 
unless very severe ; and autumn-sown plants are always stronger and flower earlier than those sown in spring. 
If gathered as soon as the flowers are expanded, these flowers may be kept for years ; and when the brilliancy 
of the colour of the lilac kind has fitded. Philips, in his " Flora HitUyrica" tells us thai it may be restored by 
holding the flowers in the vapour of any acid. He also mentions that the seeds, or fruit, when dry, sometimes 
become detached from the receptacle in a very beautiful manner. Being kept together by l^e feathery nature of 
the pappus, the whole mass first swells into ^^ a kind of dome, the feathers being attached to each other in the 
most delicate manner imaginable with the seeds downwards ; after which, as they loosen themselves, the efiect is 
still more delicate and singular, as it resembles, in miniature, a number of stars being thrown out of a circular 
piece of fire-work." 
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GENUS XXXIX. 
CENTAUREA, Lin. THE CENTAURY. 



^^^0m^^^*^t^^*f^9^0^^^ 



Lin. SytU SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Gbnkric Chajuctbiu— Involttcral acalee various. Corollai of the ray large, Bterile, or hermaphrodite. Achenia compreseed. Pkppas co m poMA 
of •ahfiliform hriitlea, scabrous, usually in many series ; mnor series small and somewhat connivent. A yery poljrmorphous geaos. 

Description, &c. — This genus is well known from the English weeds, Knapweed, Bluebottle, and Star- 
Thistle, which belong to it. The flowers are all very striking in their forms, though they differ widely from each 
other. The name of Centaurea is said to have been given to this genus because one of the species was used in 
medicine by the centaur Chiron. 

1.— CENTAUREA CY ANUS. Lin. THE CORN-BLUEBOTTLE. 



EifORAyiMGB.— Eng. Hot. t. 277 ; ^nd. edit, yol. 6, t 1188 ; and 
ourfiff. By in Plate 33. 

Sraciric Cbaractcr. — Stem erect, branched, tomentose, as well at 
the leavea. Leayes linear, sessile, quite entire, lower one^the broadest. 



toothed, or pinnatiBd. 

Vajuiticb. — These are yery numerous ; but thoae moat genecsUy 
grown in gardens are the lilac, JSfi. 5, the pink. Jig. 6, and the daik 
purple, /[{^. 7, all in plate 83. 



Description, &o. — The beauty of this flower is so great that it is in common cultivation in gardens, 
notwithstanding its frequency in our corn-fields. ^' No artificial colour," observes Sir J. E. Smith, '* can equal the 
brilliancy of the blue of the outer florets of the Cyanus." It may be sown at any season ; but generally Febmaiy 
or March is preferred, or the seeds are sown in autumn and the plants are left to stand through the vrinter. 



2.— CENTAUREA CROCODYLIUM, Lin. THE CROCODYLIUM, OR BLUSH-CEN TAURY. 



ENoaAyiMo. — Our Jig, 1, in Plate 33. 

Spicivic Character.-— Stem erect, sparingly branched. Leayes 



almost glabrous, pinnatifid ; outer lobe larger than the rert, In the 
lower leayes ovate, in the upper ones oblong or linear. 



Description, &c. — A curious and beautiful plant, not now so much cultivated as it ought to be. It is a 
native of the Levant, and was introduced in 1777* The name is in the seed-catalogue of Forrest and Black, at 
Kensington, and we have seen magnificent specimens of the plant growing in the Hammersmith Nurseiy. 



3.— CENTAUREA AMERICANA. THE AMERICAN CENTAURY. 

SYMONYicas. — C. Nuttallii, Spreng. ; C. grandiiloA, Sesse et Moc, ; | Spkific Character. — Leaves oblong, membraneous, undivided. 
Plectocephalus americanus, 2>. Don, ' Peduncles yentricose at the apex. Outer inyolucral tcales about a 

EMORAyiNo. — S«t Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd ser. t. 51. I third of the length of their agpendageB. 

Description, &c. — A very splendid and singular plant, having a large star-like flower. The ray flowen 
are lilac, and those of the disk nearly white. It is a native of the Arkansas territory, where it was discovered by 
Nuttall. It was introduced in 1823 ; and seeds may be procured at all the seed-shops. The seeds should be 
sown in March, or they may be raised on a hot-bed, and planted out in the beginning of April. The flower is 
very large and showy, and it is not suitable for a small garden. 



4.— CENTAUREA DEPRESSA, Bi^. THE PROSTRATE CENTAURY. 

SYWowyME.— C. pj-gmsea, Hoffm, simple and erect ; clothc<l with white tomentum, as well as the loayefc 

ENCRAyiNG.— Hot. Mag. t. 3662. Cauline leayes oblong, sessile, quite entire, lower ones a little toothed. 

Spuipic CHARACTBR_Stem branched froto the base, declinate, or Umbilicus of the fruit bearded. Pappus equal in length. 

Description, &c. — In the shape of the flower, this species strongly resembles the common corn-bluebottle of 
the fields ; but its colours ar« far more brilliant, and its stems are not above six or eight indies long. The whole 
plant is covered with a white down. It is a native of Iberia and Persia, and seeds of it were sent to England by 
Dr. Fischer, early in the spring of 1838. It flowered in August the same year, in the Glasgow Botanic Garden, 
in the open border, and may consequently be considered quite hardy. Seeds are not yet common in the aeed-ahops. 
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GENUS XL. 
AMBERBOA, Dec. THE SWEET SULTAN. 



WMVMWW^^^>^^^«^^#W^^h#^ 



Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

ChcKEuc Chjuuctkiu — Involucnl scalet Tarious. Corollas of the ray ample, sterile. Stamens with pubernlous, or papillose filaments. Frait 
compressed or turbinated, with a lateral or basilar areola. Pales of pappus oblong or obovate, rarely wanting. 

DsBCRiFnoN, &c. — ^The Sweet Sultans were formerly considered to belong to the genus CevUaurea^ but have 
been separated firom it by De Candolle. Amberhoa is the Turkish name for A. moschata. 



1.— AMBERBOA ODORATA, Dec. THE YELLOW SWEET SULTAN. 



Syhonymk. — Ceotaurea suaveolensi Lin. 

Enorayinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t 51 ; and our fig, 4, in 
Plate 33. 

Spccific Charactiir. — Corollas of the ray indened upwards, longer 



than those of the disk. Pappus paleaceons, a little shorter than the 
fruit. 

VARisTm. — A. o. 2 glaiica, Dec. ; C. glanca, Willd. This Tsriety 
has purple flowers. 



Description, &c. — The honey-scent of this flower and its beauty, have long made it a fiftvourite in gardens. 

It is a native of Persia and the Levant, and it was introduced in 1689. It is generally thought tender, and raised 

« 

on a hot-bed ; but will do quite well in the open border if sown in April or May. 



2.— AMBERBOA MOSCHATA, Dee. THE COMMON SWEET SULTAN. 

SYKommx — Centaurea moschata, Lin. 
Ehoiuting. — Our fig. 3, in Plate 33. 



SpEciric CBA&4CTBR. — Corollas of the ray wide, not exceeding those 
of the disk. Pappus none. 

Yaiurty. — ^A. m. 2 alba, our fig. 2, in Plate 33. 



Description, &c. — ^The smell of this flower is so overpowering from its honey-like sweetness, that it is almost 
impossible to bear it in a room. It is very handsome. It is a native of Persia and Turkey, whence it was 
sent to England shortly before 1629. 



GENUS XLL 
CARTHAMUS, Lin. THE CARTHAMUS. 

Lin. Sysi. SYNGENESIA ^QUALIS. 



Gffy^aic CHARAcrm. — ^Heads homoganooua. Outer iuYolucral 
ecales foliaceous, spreading ; middle ones erect, oval, expanded at the 
apex into an oyate appendage, which is spiny along its margin ; the 
inoer ones oblong, entire, each ending in a pungent point Receptacle 



fringed. Corollas 5-cleft, almost regular, the tabe expanding aboTe 
the disk. Anthers each terminated by an obtuse iq>pendage. Stigmas 
scarcely distinct. Achenia obovate, tetragonal, glabrous. Pappus 
granting. 



1.— CARTHAMUS TINCTORIA, Lin. THE DYER'S CARTHAMUS, OR SAFFLOWER. 



SviioiiYiUBs. — Cnicus Tulgaris, Clus. ; Bastard Saffron. 
EKGiuvnfos. — Bot. Reg. t. 170. 



SpsaFic Character. — Plant glabrous. Cauline leares ovate- 
lanceolate, spinosely serrated. 



Description, &c. — ^The flower of this plant is not very beautiful, as, indeed, it very much resembles that of 
the Globe Thistle, and what is remarkable, though it is of a yellowish-orange, the colour it produces is a beautiful 
pink. It is a native of Egypt ; but it was introduced into England in 1551, and was once cultivated to some 
extent in Gloucestershire. It still forms an article of commerce as a dyer's drug ; and it is said to be the principal 
ingredient in the cosmetic called Vegetable Rouge, or Spanish Vermilion. In Spain, and along the shores of the 
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Mediterranean, the leaves are eaten as a kind of vegetable. The seed was formerly used as a medicine, and it is 
still called Parrot's Com, as it is said to be particularly wholesome for those birds, though injurious for most 
others. Tlie seeds are common in the English seed-shops, and they may be sown at almost any season, and in 
almost any soil. 

2— CARTHAMUS OXYACANTHA, Bieb. THE SHARP-SPINED CARTHAMUS. 

Specific Chaiucteh. — Plant rather villous. Loaves obloog-lanceolate, with spiny margins. Fruit ovate-compressed. 

Description, &c. — A phmt with yellow flowers and spiny leaves, growing about three feet high. A native 
of Caucasus. Introduced in 1818. 



GENUS XLII. 
KENTROPHYLLUM Neck. THE KENTROPHYLLUM OR WOOLLY CARTHAMUS. 

Lin, Sy8t. SYNGENESIA. JEQUALIS. 



Generic Character. — Head homogamous. Involucral scales ovate, 
outer ones foliacoous, pinnatifid, spinose ; inner ones oblong, scarcely 
toothed, but endhig in a spinose point. Reoept&cle thick, fringed. 
CorolUs 5>rlef^, regular ; the ray ones sometimes very few, sterile, and 
filiform. Filaments furnished with a ring of hairs. Anthers termi- 
nated each by an obtuse appendage. Stigmas combined. Achenia 



thick, obovate, and somewhat tetragonal^ glabrous, denticulated at the 
apex, with an oblique areola. Pappus in the marginal flowers wanting, 
in the rest paleaceous, the outer palcte membranous, ciliated on the 
margins, imbricated ; the inner ones very short, in one wries, tnmate, 
and toothed. 



1 —KENTROPHYLLUM LANATUM, Dec. THE WOOLLY KENTROPHYLLUM, OR YELLOW 

DISTAFF-THISTLE. 



Spkcific Character.— Stem pilose at the base, and cobwebbed at the 
top ; lower leaves pinnatifidly toothed ; upper oocs stem-daquqg;. 
pinnatiiidly toothed. Involucrum more or less woolly. 



Synonymcs. — ^Carithamus lanatus. Lin, f Cirsium lanatum, Dec. ; 
Heracantha lanata. Link. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t 2142. 

Description, &c.— A curious plant, somewhat resembling a thistle in its flower, but having its stem clothed 
with a downy pubescence, which hangs down from the head and upper part of the stalk, like the wool from a 
distaff used in spinning. It is supposed to be the Arctractylis of the ancients. It is a native of the south of 
Europe, and was cultivated in England before 1596, as it is mentioned by Gerard as growing in his garden in 
that year. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil and situation. 



TRIBE CICHORACE^. 

GENUS XLIII. 
TOLPIS, Biv. THE PURPLE-EYED YELLOW HAWKWEED. 



^n^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^s^^ 



Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA iEQUALIS. 

Gekbric CHAiucrrra.— Involucral scales in few series, calyculated by linear setaceous bractcas. Receptacle honey-combed. Achenia tuiWnttrfi 

striated, beakless. Pappus in one series. 



1.— TOLPIS BARBATA, Gartn. THE BEARDED TOLPIS, OR PURPLE-EYED HAWK WEED. 



Sykoitv-mrs. — Crepis barbata, Lin. ; Drepania barbata, Dee, ; 
Hicmclam prolifcrum, Bauh. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 35; and our fig. 6, in Plate 31. 



Specific Chaiucter. — Stem erect, branched, leafy. leaves laneo»- 
late, toothed. Bractcas exceeding the scales of the involncnun. 



Description, &c. — A very well-known flower, which, though introduced in 1620. has maintained its place 
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in our gardens ever since. It is a native of the South of France, and the seeds will come up, and generally 
produce abundance of flowers, if sown in any soil and situation, and at almost any season. Seeds are sold in the 
seed-shope under the name of Crepis harhata. 



GENUS XLIV. 
BOERKHAUSIA, BeU. THE BOERKHAUSIA, OR REDDISH-LILAC HAWKWEED. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA ^QUALIS. 

Gexehic CHAiucTca. — InToluerum calyculated, rurely sobimbricated. ReceptAcle nearly naked, or fringed. Achenia terete, some of tbe central 

ones attenuated into a long beak. Pappu3 in many series, pilose. 



\ 

BOERKHAUSIA RUBRA, Unh. THE REDDISH BOERKHAUSIA. 



Symoittmes. — Crepis rubra, Lin, ; Barkhausia rubra, Mwnoh. 

Emgiuyimg. — Our^S^. 2, in Plate 32. 

Spfcihc Cqaractkr.—. Stems leafy from the base and branched, 



naked at top. Leaves usually radical, and ruminately lyrate, petiolate ; 
cauline ones sessile, linear, cat at the base. Outer scales of involucrum 
lanceolate, acuminate, glabrous ; inner ones rather scabrous. 



Description, Sec. — A tall-growing plant with very slender steins and lilac flowers, which are generally 
double. It is a native of Italy, whence it was introduced in 1632. It is quite hardy, and should be sown in 
the open border ; but always where it is to remain, as it will not bear transplanting unless when very young. 
When the plant sends up its flower-stalks, they are so long and slender that they should be staked and tied. 
Seeds are to be procured in nearly aU the seed-shops, under the name of Crepis rubra. 



GENUS XLV. 
PICRIDIUM, Derf. THE POPPY-LEAVED VIPER^S-GRASS. 



^«#^#^F«MA^V^M%^AAM««AA^ 



Lin. SpsL SYNGENESIA ^QUALIS. 

Generic Character. — Involucrum ovate, imbricated, the scales \rhite at the margin. Receptacle naked, honeycombed. Achenia quadiangular, 

prismatic, transverselj tuberculated, trunculate and beakless at the apex. Pappus in many series, pilose. 

Description, &c. — The species comprised in this genus have been separated by Professor De Candolle from 
the genus Scorzonera. Picridium is from a Greek word signifying bitter, and alludes to the taste of the plants. 



PICRIDIUM TINGITANUM, Dec. TANGIER SCORZONERA, OR POPPY -LEAVED VIPER'S-GRASS. 

Synontmes. — Scorzonera tingitana, Sinu. ; Sonchiis tingitanus, Lin. 
SpEciric Character. — Stem branched. Leaves all runcinate, half stem-clasping. Peduncles scaly. Outer scales of the involucrum squarroee. 

Desctription, &c. — A showy plant with a head of yellow flowers, and stem-clasping leaves. It is a natiye 
«f Tangiers, and was introduced in 1713. It is quite hardy, but the seeds should be sown in a dry soil. The 
flowers soon fiade when exposed to the sun, and they are seen to most advantage in cloudy weather. Seeds may 
be had at the Kensington nursery and in other seed-shops ; and they should be sown with the other annuab in 
spring. 

E E 2 
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OTHER ANNUAL COMPOSITE. 



The following hare all been introduced, and many of them are to be met with in nurseries and seed'-shopa, 
but they are by no means in general cultiyation. 

CENTRATHERUM INTERMEDIUM, Deo.; AMPHEREPHIS INTERMEDIA, Unk., Swt. Brit Flow. Gard. t 225. 

A weedy-looking plant, with small heads of purple flowers. It is a native of Brazil, and reqmres to be 
raised on a hotbed. It was introduced in 1821. There are two other species, C. punetatum and C. muttcui?!, both 
introduced about the same time, and both natives of South America. 

LA6ASCEA MOLLIS, WiOd., Bot. Mag. t 1804. 
A tender anniul, a native of Cuba, requiring to be kept in the stove in England. The flowers are whitish, 
and are produced in heads like those of the clover, but are much smaller. Introduced in 1815. 

EVAX PYGMiE, Dee, ; FILA60 PYGMJEA, WiUd, 

A little insignificant plant, with brownish flowers, a native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1629. 

There are three other species. 

MICROPUS SUPINUS, Dec. 

A little trailing plant, with silvery leaves, and the flowers in heads. M. erecha differs principaQy in having 

the flowernstalks erect. Both are natives of the south of Europe, and were introduced more than a century ago. 

AMBROSIA. 
There are several species mentioned in nurserymen's seed catalogues, but they are none of them worthy of 
cultivation, though they have all a slight fragrance like that of new hay. One species, A. mariima^ is a 
native of Italy, and was introduced in 1570, but the others are natives of America. 

PARTHENIUM HYSTEROPHORUS, WUld. 
An insignificant plant with very small white flowers ; a native of Jamaica, where it is called wild wormwood. 
It was introduced in 1728, but having no beauty it has never been grown but in botanic gardens. 

SIMSIA FICIPOLIA, Dec, ; COREOPSIS FCETIDA, Cav. ; XIMENESIA FCETIDA, K. S. 
A yellow-flowered plant resembling a Coreopsis^ but with a very unpleasant smell. A native of Mexico, 
introduced in 17^9. 

MATRICARIA CHAMOMILLA, SmUh, THE WILD CHAMOMILE. 
This is rather a pretty English weed. M. inadorum^ the corn-feverfew, is also pretty, but neither of them are 
thought worth cultivating except in botanic gardens. 

CALENDULA ASTERIAS, F. M. THE STARRY MARYGOLD. 
A most beautiful species, a native of Barbary, introduced in 1836, but at present very little cultivated. We 
do not know where seeds are to be procured. 

CRYPTOSTEMMA CALENDULACEA, R, Br., Bot Mag. t 2252; ARCTOTIS CALENDULACEA, WUld. 
A very pretty little plant, with bright yellow flowers, and lyrate-shaped leaves. It is a native of the Ctpe 
of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1752. 



\ 
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CHARDINIA ORIENTALIS, D. Don. ; C. XERANTHEMOIDES, De^/l ; XERANTHEMUM ORIENTALE, WUld. 

A kind of white eyerlasting flower, a native of the Levant; introduced in 1713, but very seldom to be met 
with in gardens. 

CENTAUREA PULCHELLA, Dee. 

A very pretty purple flower, a native of Persia, introduced in 1836. 

TRIPTILION CORDIFOLIUM, Log., Bot Reg. t 853. 
A very curious little plant with white flowers, a native of Chili, introduced in 18523. 

SCOLYMUS MACULATUS, Deo. THE GOLDEN-THISTLE. 
A native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1633. The flowers are yellow. 
There are many other species, but the above are the most ornamental. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



DIPSACEiE. 



^SBHTiAL Chaiuctbi. — Oaljx adherent, with a Tariable limb. 
Oorolla monopetalous, inserted near the top of the calycine tube, 
ntnally anequal, 4 or 5-«left. Stamens 4, epipetalons. Style one, 
simple. Fhiit indehiscent, membranous or submentaceouSf 1 -celled, 



1-seeded, crowned hj the limb of the calyx. Seed pendulous, albumen 
fleshy. Herbs or under shrubs, with alternate or verticellate, Tariable 
leaves. Flowers disposed in dense heads girded by involucrs. — 
(G. Don.) 



GENUS I. 
KNAUTIA, Cotdt. THE THUANTIA. 



rf»^ ^ ^^^H^^^^^^^»^^^W^ 



Lin. Sytt. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Obkbsic CHAKACTiai. — ^InTolucrum of many leayes. Paleto none. Receptacles hairy. Involucel girding the fruit, denticulated at the apex. 

Limb of calyx cup-shaped. Corolla 4 or 5.cleft. Stamens 4.— (G. Don.) 



1.— KNAUTIA ORIENTALIS, Lin. THE ORIENTAL THUANTIA. 



SYifomriiBs. — SeaUosa orientalis. Log. ; Knautia trichotoma, 
Momch. 
SpKciric CiunACTSR. — Leaves oblong, cut or entire; involucrum 



cylindrical, of 5 to 10-erect leaves ; corollas 5 to 10 in each hearl ; 
outer ones radiating, longer than the involucrum ; teeth of involucel 
12 to 15, very short ; dlisB of calyx obsolete. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — ^A very pretty little plant, with pink flowers, looking very much like a kind of Lychnis 
or Silene, It is a native of the Levant, and was introduced in 1713. As it seeds freely and will grow in any 
soil and situation, it has kept its place in gardens, while much handsomer flowers have fallen out of cultivation. 
There^are several other annual species, but this is the only kind grown in British gardens. The name of KnaiUia 
was given to this genus in honour of Dr. KJiaut, a Saxon ph3r8ician, residing at Halle, who died in 1694. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 



VALERIANACEiE. 



EsanrriAL Ciuiuctch. — Calyx adherent ; limb Tariable in the 
different genera. Corolla monopetaloui, uiually 5-lobed, having the 
tube gibbons or spurred at the base. Stamens one to fire, adnate to 
the eoroUa at the base. Style one, erowned by two or three free or 
confined stigmas. Fruit membraneons or Bubnucumentaoeous, inde- 



hiscent, crowned by the iimb of the calyx, one or thiw-eelled : whan 
the latter is the case, the two lateral ones are abortive. Seed pcndo* 
lous. Albumen none. Annual or perennial herbs, with Timble, 
opposite, exslipulate leaves, and eymose corymbs of flowers.— {G. 
Don.) 



GENUS I. 
FEDIA, Mcench. THE PURPLE-STEMMED VALERIAN, OR LAMB'S-LETTUCE. 



Vt^M^V^V^^^^^^^^^M^^ 



Lin. SysL DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gkvkric Ciuiuctkr. — Limb of calyx with four unequal subulate lobes. Corolla filiform, with an unequally 5-lobed subringent limb. Stamens 

two. Stigma bifid. Fruit spongy, indehisoent, 3-celled. — (G. Don.) 



FEDIA CORNUCOPIiE, G€Brtn. THE HORN-LIKE FEDIA. 

Stnontios. — F. incrassata, Mrnneh ; Valeriana comucopise, Lin. ; 
V. indica, Clus. 
ExGRA VINOS.— Hot. Reg. t. 155; and our>!^. 4, in Plate 38. 



Specific Chaeactbr. — Leaves ovate-oblong, toothed; lower ones 
petiolate ; upper ones sessile ; flowers corymboee, in fascicles ; pednn- 
cles thickened, fistular. — ( G. Don.) 



Description, &o. — ^This is the plant which is sold in the seed-shops under the name of Horns, from the 
curious shape of the seed-pods, which resemble those of the scarlet-flowered Loasa {Caiophora). The plant is 
rather coarse-growing, with a thick purple stem, and heads of rather pretty small pink flowers. It is a natiTe 
of the shores of the Mediterranean, and was introduced in 1596. The seeds should be sown in the open border 
in March, in rather a light soil, and they will require no other care. The name of Fedia is derived from an 
ancient Latin word signifying a kid ; and it is applied to this plant, because goats are said to be fond of browsiog 
on it. 



GENUS IL 
PLECTRITIS, Dec. THE PLECTRITIS 



^^^fVV^^MMA'^^i^M^tMM^t^ 



Lin. Spst. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gekkric CtuRACTER. — Limb of calyx entire. Corolla gibbous at the base in front from a short spar, with a 5-lobed bilafaiate limb. 

Stamens 3. Capsule cartilaginous, 1-ceUed, 2-winged.— (G. Don.) 



PLECTRITIS CONGESTA, Dee. THE GROWDED-FLOWERED PLECTRITIS, OR PINK VALERIAN. 

Synonyvb. — Valerianella congesta, Lindl. Specific CHAmACTKiu — Flowers crowded, in whorls. Bncteas miil> 

Enghatwo. — Bot. Reg. t. 1095. tifid, with subulate segments. 

Description, &c. — A rather curious plant, with whorls of dark rose-coloured flowers. A native of the 
North-west coast of America, where it was found on the shote near the mouth of the Columhia^ and sent home 
by Douglas in 1826. It flowers in July. The seeds should be sown in light soil, and the plants should be often 
watered, but they will require no other care. They will not bear transplanting. 
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GENUS III. 

CENTRA NTHUS, Dufr. THE SPURRED VALERIAN. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^A^i^^ 



Lin. Sytt. MONANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gmnuc CHimACTER. — Limb of calyx inyolute at the time of 
flo^rering, but aftenvardi evolnte and dedduoua, of many feathered 
bristles. Corolla with a narrow tube, which is spurred at the base, 



and a regular 5«lobed limb. Stamen one. Fruit indehiscent, 1 -celled, 
and l-seeded at maturity. — (G. Don.) 



CENTRANTHUS CALCITRAPA, Dufr. WATER CALTROP-LEAVED SPURRED VALERIAN. 



SvNoiryifn. — Valeriana calitrapa, Lin,; Y. annua, Gray;? V. 
orbiculata, Sib. et Smith. 



Specific Charactui. — Radical leaves ovate, entire, or lyrate ; upper 
ones pinnatifid ; flowers rather panicled ; spur very short — (G. Don.) 



Descriptiox, &c. — Closely resembling the beautiful led-spuired Valerian, so common on the chalk cliffs near 
Greenhithe and Gravesend, but with white flowers tinged with pink. A native of the banks of the Mediter- 
ranean, introduced in 1683. The seeds are common in the seed-shops, and they do best sown in light calcareous 
soil, in an open airy situation. They require abundance of light and air, and but little water. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



HYDROPHYLLACEiE. 



EsssNTUL GsAiucm.— Calyx 5-cleft, persistent, the recesses 
between the segments usually furnished vrith reflexed appendages. 
Corolla monopotalous. Stamens 5, perigynons. Anthers versatile. 
Style bifid. Capsule 2-valved, often 2-celled, in consequence of the 
large placenta filling the capsule. Albumen cartilaginous. Elegant 



herbs, but hairy like thoee of Boraginacees. Leaves alternate, usually 
lobed, the lower ones opposite. Flowers blue or pink, disposed in 
one-sided, somewhat dichotomous spikes or racemes, which are scarpoid 
before the expansion of the flowers. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This order was comparatively unknown to the lovers of ornamental flowers till the 
beautiful Califomian annuals belonging to it were sent home by Douglas, but now everybody who has seen the 
Nemopkilas^ EutoeaSy and PhacelicUy will feel an interest in the order to which they belong. The name of 
HydrophyUaeea is derived from that of the genus Hi/drcphyllumy literally Water-leaf, in allusion to the plants 
having leaves so curved as to retain water standing in them. All the plants belonging to the order grow best in 
moist shady situations. 

GENUS I. 
ELLISIA, Lin. THE ELLISIA. 



^^«^^V^^^^h^^«M^^^Vta 



Lin. Syti. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbmxric Characteh. — Calyx without appendages. Corolline processes 10, short, or wanting. Stamens rather shorter than the corolla. 

Placentas large, biovulato. — (G. Don.) 



ELLISIA NYCTELEA, Lin. CUT-LEAVED ELLISIA. 

Syhowymi. — Polemonium Nyctelea, Ehret. 
SpBcmc CBARACTm.— Petioles without appendages ; leaves pinnatifid, with cot lobes ; calyx increasing much after florescence. — {G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A low plant, with large downy leaves, and star-like flowers, which are white, with very 
small purple dots. It is a native of Yirginia, and was introduced in 1755. The genus was named by Linnseus 
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in honour of his friend and correspondent Jolin Ellis, F.R.S. The plant is now rarely to be met with, and is 
probably lost ; but it deserves to be re-introduced. It is of the easiest culture, as nothing more is necessary than 
to strew the seeds on the ground in any tolembly moist and shady situation, and the plants will need no farther 
care. 



GENUS II. 
NEMOPHILA, Barton. THE NEMOPHILA. 



Lin. Syti, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Geheric Chaiuctbr. — Sinuses of the calyx iurniBhed with reflexed t«oth. CoroUine proceBses 1 0, short or wanting. Stamens nther thortn- 

than the corolla. Placentas large, 2 to l2-0Tulate. — (G. Don.) 

1.— NEMOPHILA PHACELIOIDES, Bart. THE PHACELIA-LIKE NEMOPHILA. 



Stmonymr. — N. Nuttallii, Coll. 

Emgiuyixga — Bot. Mag. t 2373; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 1, 
t. 32; Bot. Reg. t. 740; Bot. Card. No. 586 ; and our fiff. 8, in 
Plate 37. 



Spsciric Cra-ractkb. — Petioles without appendices ; oorolk ezceud- 
ing the calyx a little ; sinuses of the calyx famished with lanceolate 
appendages, which equal in length one half of the calyx ; pkcentai 
bioTulate. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The flowers are large and of a pale lilac ; the plant has strong stems growing at least 
a foot high, and the calyxes are furmshed with narrow leafy appendages. This species was the first Nenu^hUa 
discovered, and it was found by Nuttall in shady places on the banks of the Missonri in the Arkansas territory, 
in North America. Seeds of it were sent to England in 1822, and it flowered in several gardens ; it was, 
however, soon after lost, and not re-introduced till about 1837* It is still rather scarce, but we saw it flowering 
beautifully in the garden of Mrs. Maryatt at Wimbledon House in the summer of 1839, and we there obtained 
the specimen from which our drawing was made. The culture resembles that of other annuals, except that it 
should not be thinned out, and that it should always be kept in the shade. 



2.-.NEM0PHILA AURITA, Lindl. THE EAR-SHAPED NEMOPHILA, 



Enoratings. — Bot. Reg. 1601 ; Bot Gard. No. 666; and our ^. 
6, in Pkte 37. 



SpBcinc Chaiuctbr. — Petioles aoricalatelf dilated at the base ; 
Kinases of the calyx furnished with elongated appendaga; coroUi 
twice as long as the calyx ; placentas luovulate. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The beauty of this species depends entirely on the manner in which it is trained, as the 
stems, though thick and rather coarse-looking, are much too weak to support themselves. The flowers are purple, 
and are very pretty when they are displayed to advantage ; the calyx is curiously shaped, and is lengthened out into 
large appendages, something like those that distinguish the genus Malcpe from the genus Malva. The leaves are 
very strongly marked ; they are somewhat arrow-shaped, and deeply lobed, the lobes pointing towards the stems; 
they are also ear-shaped at the base. This species is a native of California, where it was discovered and sent 
home by Douglas in 1831, and as it seeds freely it is now common in the seed-shops. The seeds should be sown 
as soon as they are ripe, in order that they may stand the winter, or in January or February, as the young plantB 
are quite hardy and bear cold better than they do heat. When they come up they should be thinned out to 
three or four in each patch, and a slight frame formed of three painted sticks, placed in the centre, or over theni» 
to which the stems may be tied. Sometimes only one plant is left, and this is trained to a pyramidal ladder^like 
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frame, made of slender strips of laths. Of eomrse, the Diauner of training may vary according to taste ; and the 
plant looks very well nailed against a wall or wooden paling : all that is necessary is to give it some support, as 
it not only never flowers well if it is suffered to lie on the ground, but the stems, which are very succulent, soon 
become rotten and decay. When well trained, and grown in a moist shady situation, the flowers will not only 
be large and beautiful, but will be produced in greater abundance and for a much longer period than is generally 
the case with the Californian annuals. 



a— NEMOPHILA INSIGNIS, Doug. THE SHOWY NEMOPHILA. 



Specific Craracteh. — Petiolet without appendages ; corolla twice 
as long as the calyx ; placentas 10 to 12-oyulate. — (G. Don.) 



Engratiiios.— Bot. Reg. 1. 1713 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3485 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Ckrd. 2nd aer., t 329; Bot. Gard. No. 635 ; Paxt. Mag. of 
Bot. Tol. iii. p. 151 ; and ova Jig. 7. in Plate 37. 

Description, &c. — It is not possible to imagine a more beautiful blue than is displayed in this lovely little 
flower. It is like the finest ultra-marine, softened in the centre into white ; and a bed of it has a most beautiful 
effect in a geometrical flower-garden, where the beds are designed each to present a rich mass of colour, and to 
be strongly contrasted with each other. In such a garden, where the scarlet is represented by the Verbena 
Melindres pegged down so as to cover the bed ; the purple by the Petunia phcenicea ; the white by Petunia 
nyetaginifolia ; and the yellow by Lasthenia glahrata or califomicay the blue may be filled with equal effect by 
the Nemcphila inn^is ; and such a garden, well kept (like that at Dropmore), with a bright sun shining on it, 
will present a blaze of beauty almost too dazzling for the eye to rest on. In all gardens, however, this Nemophila 
is exceedingly valuable for the extraordinary beauty of its flowers ; and, accordingly, it has become an almost 
universal favourite. It is a native of California, where it was found by Douglas in 1832. Common, however, 
as this plant now is, and easy as its culture appears, there are some difficulties in it which it is necessary to 
guard against. The name of the genus Nemophila^ which signifies literally a lover of the woods, seems to point 
out the kind of situation in which all the species should be placed ; but at the same time, it is found by experience, 
that in a very dark and shaded situation they will not long continue to thrive. The fact is, that the blossoms 
do not expand well unless they have plenty of light, though the roots of all the Nemophilas being very weak, 
and their stems just at the collar very slender, the plants are easily destroyed if these tender parts are ever suffered 
to become too dry. A few hours^ bright sunshine on the collar of a plant of Nemophila imi^is will be sufficient 
to kill it, however large and thriving it may be, as the roots will wither as soon as they become thoroughly dry, 
and there is not vigour enough in the collar to enable it to throw out fresh roots. Thus many persons who have 
grown the Nemophila insignie^ have been surprised to find their plants die while yet full of buds, and before they 
have ripened a single seed; and that this death has taken place suddenly, and without any apparent cause. 
Fresh seeds have been procured and sown, they have rapidly germinated, and, in a month or six weeks, have 
produced flowers, which have continued for a long time in beauty, and been followed by a succession of others, 
even to the middle of winter. The reason for this apparent contradiction exists in the greater power of the sun 
on the roots of the early flowering plants ; while those of the second sowing, not coming to perfection before 
autumn, were less likely to be injured by the drought and heat. Notwithstanding the necessity which thus 
evidently exists for keeping the roots of the Nemophilas moist and in the shade, it must be observed, not only 
that the flowers require sun, but that too much moisture at the roots, without proper drainage, is apt to make 
the collar rot, in which case the plants damp off. The best way of guarding against both evils is to make 

p p 
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soYeral sowings of the Nemophila thronghont the year, so that there may be spring-flowering, sammer-flowering, 
and autumn-flowering plants. For the first of these, Nemophila imiffnii succeeds exceedingly well treated like 
the other Califomian annuals, as directed under the 4iead of Leptatipkon (see p. 156). It would also probably 
succeed admirably, grown singly in a pot and firequently shifted, as directed for Rkodanth$ MangUni (see p. 199) ; 
and for the summer-flowering plants care must be taken to peg down the stems, so that they and the leaves may 
always coTcr the collar, and to prevent the earth about the roots from ever becoming quite dry. 



4.— NEMOPHILA ATOMARIA, FisfA. et Meyer. THE SPECKLED NEMOPHILA. 



EHOiuTiiim.'Bot. lUg. 1940; Swt. Brit Flow. Qud. 2Dd Mr., 

t. 376 ; Paxt. Mag. of Bot. yol. ▼. p. 99 ; and ovrjig. 5, in Plate 37. 

Spsciric CHAaACTKR. — LetTM oppoaite, pinnatifid ; lobea 5 to 9, 



almoat entire ; pednnclet axillary, elongated, ; corolla rotate, iridi a 
very piloae bottom, and oboTate tegmenta ; placentas about lO^vnlate; 
•eeda atropUolate, amootb. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This species closely resemble N. insi^isy except in the colour of the flower, which is 
white, dotted or speckled with very small purple spots, which are so dark that they appear at a little 
distance to be black. N. cUomaria is a native of the Russian colony of Ross in New California, and seeds of it 
were sent to England &om the botanic garden at St. Petersburgh in 1836. Like all the Nemophilas, it requires 
a shady situation, and to be grown in peat or some other yery light soil ; and indeed its culture naay be exactly 
the same as that of N. imiffnii. 



^»^^lWMM««V^PV«^^M«#WWVWMW»^tfMV«M^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF NEMOPHILA. 



N. PARVIFLORA, Dimg, 

The flowers are said to be very small, but their colour is not mentioned. The species is a native of the 

North-west coast of Ammca, and was introduced in 1826, but it appears to have been soon after lost, and not to 

be now in the country. 

N. MENZIESII, Hook, et Am, 

This species is said to have blue flowers, and to be a native of Chili, but it does not appear to have been 
introduced. 



GENUS IIL 
EUTOCA, E. Br. THE EUTOCA. 



^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^^^*^^^ 



Lin. Spsi. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gkkbkic Chahacteb.— Corolla dedduona, oTariam piloae. Placcntaa linear, 4, or manj-oTulate. Capsule half 2-«elled. — (C Don.) 



1.— EUTOCA VISCIDA, Benth. THE CLAMMY EUTOCA. 



Stnomyms. — ^E. viacoaa, Hook. 

EMOMAviMoa.— Bot. Reg. t. 1808 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3572 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Card. 2nd aer., t. 368 ; Bot. Card. No. 569 ; and our fyf. 2, 
in Plate 87. 



Spkipic CHAiucna. — Clothed with clammj pilli; atem erect, 
branched ; leavea cordate-o^ate, a little angular, icrxated ; ncemes 
elongated, forked and aimple ; placentaa many-oTulate.— (G. Don,) 



Description, &c.— An upright ooarse-growing plant, with flowers of a most vivid and intensely dark Wue. 
The leaves arc coarse and of a dull green, and the whole plant is entirely covered with clammy haiis^ which, bb 
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Dr. Lindley observes in the Bot. Reg., have *^ little black heads filled with a viscid secretion, and stick to the 
fingers like those of the Henbane; these are so crowded about the pedicels as to give them quite a sooty 
appearance." With regard to the flowers, Dr. Lindley observes in the same place -that he knows ^' of no plant 
better adapted for bouquets ; for it will go on growing and flowering in water for two or three weeks after being 
gathered." This species is a native of California, where it was found by Douglas, and introduced in 1834. The 
seeds should be sown in very poor gravelly or sandy soil, to prevent the plants from producing more leaves than 
flowers. The plants are quite hardy, and require no other care. 



2.— EUTOCA FRANKLENII, R. Br. CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S EUTOCA. 

Enoratings. — Bot Mag. t. 2985 ; and our^. 4, in Plate 37. 
Specific Ceahactbr. — Erect ; leaves pinnatifid, or bipinnatifid; ovula 20 or more to each placenta. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species has small pale hlue flowers, produced in racemes, arising from the axils of the 
leaves, and a good deal resemhling those of a Polemonium. The flowers themselves, though small, are pretty, 
from the bright clear blue of the corolla contrasting strongly with the golden hue of the anthers. The stem of 
the plant is erect, and rather stiff, having scarcely any branches, and the root is fusiform with very few fibres. 
It is a very interesting plant. Sir W. J. Hooker observes in the Bot. Mag., from its having been '^ discovered by 
Dr. Richardson during the first over-land arctic expedition, growing abundantly amongst trees that had been 
destroyed by fire, on the banks of the Mississippi," and also by Mr. Drummond, *' in burnt woods, extending from 
the Great Rapid to the Rocky Mountains." It was introduced in 1827, but we fear it is lost, as we do not 
know where seeds of it are now to be procured. 



3.— EUTOCA DIVARICATA, BerUh. THE SPREADING EUTOCA. 

Engjutiiio. — Bot. Reg. t. 1784. 
Specific CfuiucTBR. — Stems dichotomouslj divaricate ; leaves all ovate, undivided ; placentas 12 — 20-ovulate. — {Benih.) 

Description, &o. — A very pretty little plant, with bright violet flowers softening into white in the centre. 
It has a decumbent spreading stem, but it will not bear pegging down so as to cover a bed, on account of the 
brittleness of its stems. It is a native of California, and was introduced in 1835. 



4.— EUTOCA MENZIESII, R. Br. MR. MENZIES' EUTOCA. 



STivoinriiKs.^E. mnltiflora, Doug, ; E. congesta, Lehm. 
EMGRjkviNG9.<-Bot. Reg. t. 1 1 80 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd aer., 
t. 334 ; and our^^. 3, in Plate 37. 



Specific Chaiucteii. — Erect, hispid ; leavM linear, or lanceolate, 
quite entire, Bometimes trifid, or pinnatifid ; placentas 20, or many- 
ovulate. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A very beautiful species, with a profusion of violet-coloured flowers. like all the 
Eutocas, it produces a great quantity of seeds ; the name of Eutoca signifying fruitful, and that circumstance 
constituting the chief botanical difference between the genera Eutoca and NemophUa, E, Menzieni was found 
by Douglas on the banks of the Columbia, growing in open situations, fully exposed to the sun ; and it was named 
by Dr. Brown in compliment to our much esteemed friend Archibald Menzies, Esq. It was introduced in 1826. 
Seeds of this species are common in the seed-shops, and they only require sowing in -a dry sandy soil, and in an 
open situation exposed to the sun. As the Eutocas do not thrive in stiff soil, whenever the natural soil of the 
garden in which they are to be sown is of that nature, a barrowful of sand should be procured, and a pit dug in 

pf2 
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the border about a foot in diameter, and to the same depth, which should be filled with sand, mixed with a small 
proportion of the common soil of the garden, and in which the seeds of the Eutoca should be sown. This should 
be done wherever a patch of these flowers is required ; and a similar hole should be dug and filled with peat for 
every patch of Nemaphilas, Eutoca Menziesii is of a compact and somewhat dwarf habit of growth, and firom 
this circumstance, and the profusion of its flowers, it is well adapted to form a mass of colour in one of the beds 
of a regular flower-garden. 

5— EUTOCA WRANGELIANA, Fiseh. et Meyer, BARON WRANGEL'S EUTOCA. 



entire. Corollas about tivice as long as the calyx, and about equal in 
length to the stamens. Placentas 8 — lO-ovulate. — (G. Den,) 



Fi40iuTiNO8.--Swt Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser., t. 362; Paxt. 
Mag. of Bot., Tol. 5, p. 199 ; and out fig, 1, in Plate 37. 
Spbcipic Character. — Dlffase, downy. Leavei ovate, acute, quite 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species, with dark purplish blue flowers, and a dwarf compact habit 
of growth. It is a native of the Russian colony of Ross in New California, and seeds were sent to this country 
from St. Petersbuig in 1836. It was named by Fischer and Meyer, in honour of a Swedish nobleman, who 
was employed by the Russian government in exploring the North West coast of North America* Seeds are 
common in the seed-shops, and the culture is the same as that of the other Califomian annuals (see p. 156.) 
When sown in the open border, it will grow well in any common garden soil. 






OTHER SPECIES OF EUTOCA. 



E. DOUGLASSII, BetUh, 

The leaves grow nearly all near the root, and the flower-stalks ascend nearly naked, with a cluster of flowers 

at the top. The flowers are of the same size and colour as those of Nemopkila iiui^nis. A native of California, 

not yet introduced. 

E. CUMIN6II, Benih 

Has small flowers, and is a native of the Andes of Chili. 

E. BRACHYLOBA, Benih. 
This is probably the same species as E. Cumingiiy modified by its being a native of a colder climate, as it was 
found wild in California by Douglas. Neither of these species is introduced. 

E. PARVIFLORA, R, Br, ; PHACELIA PARVIFLORA, Purth ; POLEMONIUM DUBIUM. WtUd, 
The flowers are small, and of a pale blue ; and the plant, which is a native of Pennsylvania, was introduced 
in 1826. 

^ E. MEXICANA, Benih. 

Resembles E. parmfiora^ but has larger flowers. A native of Mexico, not introduced. 

E. GRANDI FLORA, BenOu 
Flowers an inch and a half in diameter ; leaves large and wrinkled. A native of California^ where it was 
found by Douglas. Introduced in 1838 ; there are seeds at Charlwood's. 



,it.!'U^'ua-- Z ^'^AotU-d' am4.,fipia.' , 3 C^K<tceMt ^'rtjux^i/iua. 



6 IM^K/M^/fK.MH'—f. QcAi«/^j . 
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F. PHACELIOIDES, Bentfu 
Closely resembling a species of Phacelia. A native of California. 

£. LOASiEFOLIA, Benth. 
Erect, and with almost the habit of a Phacelia. Every part of the plant is covered with long stiff hairs 
intermixed with clammy down. It is a native of California, where it was discovered by Douglas. 



GENUS IV. 
PHACELIA, Juss. THE PHACELIA. 



tn^^^M^^^^k^iA^tA^h^t^aM^W 



Lin, SytU PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gekkiuc Charactkr. —Corolla deciduous. Qyuiam pilose. Placentas linear, 2-oTulate. Capsule falsely two-celled. — (jG. Don,) 

Descriftion, &c. — ^The difference between this genus and Eutoca is very slight ; and it consists principally 
in the greater quantity of seeds contained in the capsule of the Entocas. The name Phacelia signifies a fEiscicle, 
or bundle, and it was given to the genus in reference to the flowers being produced in flEiscicles. 



l^PHACELIA TANACETIFOLIA, Bmth. THE TANSY-LEAVED PHACELIA. 



Emoratimos.— Bot. Reg. t. 1696; Bou Mag. t 3703 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. t. 360 ; and our^. 3, in Plate 38. 

Spcxnnc CHARACTBR.-'Clothed with scabrous pubescence or hispid- 



Leaves bipinnatifid. Leaflets oblong, dentately pinnatifid. Caljcine 
segments obloDg-linear, hispid. Stamens exserted. — {G, Don.) 



Description, &o. — ^The appearance of this plant is very remarkable from the bundles or rather strings of 
flowers which appear to have been just unrolled, the long black hairs with which every part of it is covered, and 
the stamens which project far beyond the corollas of the flowers. Indeed, though the plant is by no means 
remarkable for its beauty, few persons see it for the first time without being struck with it. The flowers are of 
a pale purple or violet, and are pretty in themselves ; but the whole plant has a coarse and weedy aspect. It is 
quite hardy, and will thrive in any soil and situation ; and as the stem is sufliciently strong to keep it erect, it 
requires no care but sowing. A slight variety of this species is sometimes called P. hipinnatifida in the nurseries. 



2.— PHACELIA CONGESTA, Hooh. THE CROWDED- FLOWERED PHACELIA. 



EMoiuYiNoa.— Bot. Mag. t. 3452 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd 
Ser. t. 327 ; Bot. Gard. t. 632 ; and oxxTJig, 2, in Plate 38. 

Sracinc Charactkr. — ^Clothed with hairj down, intermixed with 



bristly hairs. Leaves bipinnatifid. Segments ovate-oblong, acute, 
deeply serrated ; calycine segments linear-lanceolate, acute. Stamens 
exserted.— (G. Don,) 



Description, &g. — A pretty plant with pale hlue flowers, and almost trifid leaves. It is a native of Texas, 
in Mexico, whence it was sent home hy Drummond ; it is however quite hardy, and will grow in any soil and 

situation. 

P. VINIFOLIA, Paat, Mag. of Bot. vol. v. p. 121 ; and oyafig. 1, in Plate 38. 
This plant appears very nearly allied to P. congegta^ and is probably only a variety of that species. The 
specific name should probably have been Yitifolia, signifying Yine-leaved. The seed from which it was raised 
was sent by Drummond from Texas ; and the plant was first raised in the Manchester Bot. Gard. 



1 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



BORAGINACE^. 



Essential Character. — Calyx usually 5-piirted, penistent. Corolla 
monopetalous, usually 5-cleft, imbricate in Mtivation. Stamens usually 
5. Fruit of four distinct or combined acbenia. Albumen none. 



Herbs or shrubsi harsh from asperities, with alternate ezstipalate 
leaves, and haTing the flowers generally disposed in one sided spikes or 
racemesi seldom in panicles or corymbs.— (G. Don,) 



GENUS I. 
CERINTHE, Tourn. HONEYWORT. 



<^fc^%^»^^i^^N^M»^^rfM^i^^^^ 



Lin. Sy$L PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Corolla tubular ; throat naked. Anthers hastate, connected, having the lobes spirally twisted at the base. Xats 2, 

2-celled, or 4, combined by twos, imperforated at the base.— (G. Don.) 



1.— CERINTHE MAJOR, Lin. THE GREATER HONEYWORT. 



SvNONYMEs. — C. glabra, Mill. ; C. glanca, Mceneh. 
Enoratings. — Bot. Mag t. 333 ; and our Jig. 5, in Plate 38. 
SpiaFic Charactbr. — Stem braached. Leaves cordate- ovate, 



denticulately ciliated. Corollas ventricose at top, 5-toothed. Teeth 
verj short, acuminated, reflezed. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A plant, the flowers of which are more curious than heautifdl ; hut they are said to 
abound in honey, and hence the English name Cerinthe signifies Wax-flower. The species is a native of the 
south of Europe and Barbary ; and it was formerly so common in Italy, that Virgil calls it, ^' that ignoble weed 
Cerinthe." It was introduced in 1596. Seeds are common in all the seed-shops, and no particular care is 
required either in sowing them, or in the after culture of the plant. 

OTHER SPECIES OF CERINTHE- 



C. ASPERA, Rot^. 
This species is distinguished by its leaves being rough with white warts. The corollas are long, and yeUow, 
with a brownish purple tube. It is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1633. 

C. RETORTA, Smith. 
This species has its leaves beset with white warts on both surfaces. It is a native of the Peloponnesus, and 
was introduced in 1825. The flowers are small, with a yellow tube and a violet-coloured limb. There are two 
other annual species, C. purpurea and C. alpitu^ but they have not been introduced. 



GENUS II. 
ECHIUM, PKny. VIPER^S BUGLOSS. 



'S^^^^^l^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Charactbr. — Corolla funnel-shaped. Throat ivide, naked. Segments of the limb in many species unequal. Nuts turbinate, 

gigartoid, scabrous. — (G. Don.) 

Descbiptiom, &c. — All the species have showy flowers, somewhat variable in colour, and frequently changing 
firom blue to pink, like the diiFerent kinds of Bngloss (Anchusa). The name of Eohinm is derived from aoMr, 
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a viper ; and the seeds of the plant are not only supposed to resemble the head of that reptile, bnt the jnioe of 
any plant of the genus was formerly thought a certain cure for a viper's bite. 



1.— ECHIUM AUSTRALE, Lam. THE SOUTHERN VIPERS BUGLOSS. 
Synohyihs. — E. diffusam, Smith ; E. grandiflorum, Desf. ; £. i Specific Chaiucter. — Stem herbaceous, pilote. Leaves ovate. 



macranthum. Ram. et SchuUz. 

Engratimos. — Swt. BriL Flow. Oard. t. 101 ; and our fig. 6, in 
Plate 38. 



attenuated at both ends. Corollas equalling the stamens, which are 
villous at the apex. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^This plant grows about a foot or eighteen inches high, with numerous stems, rising from 
the same root, so as to make the plant spread widely. The leaves are ovate, tapering at both ends ; and with 
the upper side covered with small white tubercles, while the under side, which is strongly veined, is clothed 
with small rigid hairs. The flower-stalks have the flowers all on one side, and lengthen as the flowers expand. 
The flower is large, tubular, and of a reddish purple, changing to blue as it fades, strongly ribbed, and hairy. 
The stamens are shorter than the tube of the flower, but the style, which is red, projects beyond it. This species 
is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1824, but modifications of it under different names 
have been introduced at various periods. The seeds may be procured at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops, and 
ihey should be sown in patches of only a few seeds together, in March or April ; thinning the plants out when 
ihey come up so as not to leave more than three in a patch, and these may be afterwards again thinned out to 
one ; or rather, the three may be taken up and spread widely apart. The reason for this is, that when the 
plants are allowed room, they will spread widely in all directions ; but when left near together, they become 
drawn up and straggling. All the Echiums should be grown in a warm dry border, open to the sun. E. granii- 
Jhrum^ Desf., appears to be the same as this species. 



2.— ECHIUM VIOLACEUM, Lin. THE VIOLET-COLOURED VIPER'S BUGLOSS. 



SviroNTMn. — E. creticum, Lam,^ not of Lin. ; £. floribundum, 
Leh. s ? E. plantagineum, Lin. 
SnawK GuARACTiR. — Stem herbaceous, branehed ; lower leaves 



oblong; upper ones lanceolate, cordate at the base, stem-clasping, 
hispid from striga ; spikelets simple, elongated ; stamens about equal 
in length to the corolla, which is irregular. — (G. Don.) 



Descriftign, &c. — ^The principal apparent difference between this species and E. australe is, that the flowers 
are bine with a tinge of violet, instead of reddish : there is, however, another rather important difference, which 
is, that the root of E, molaceum is fusiform, and that consequently this species will not bear transplanting, except 
when very young. It is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1658. The culture is the same as for 
E, australe^ except that three plants may be left in a patch together ; and that, as they grow from one foot to two 
feet high, they look best tied to slender stakes. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops. 
E. plantagineum differs very little from this species, except in the colour of the flowers, which are either white or 
purple, and always reddish before they expand. The flowers of E. floribundum are blue, and- the plant is a 
native of North America. 



^^^>^^^^»*^^^^li»^MM^MMMMM^MMM^» 



OTHER SPECIES OF ECHIUM. 



£. MARITIMUM, WiUd. 
Flowers blue. A native of the shores of the Mediterranean. Introduced in 1815. 
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E. TENUE, Roth. 
Flowers small, and of a fine blue, reticulately veined. A native of Barbcory. Introduced in 1824. 

E. PARVIFLORUM, Moanch. 
Root fibrous. Stems many, and procumbent. Tubercles on the leaves white, and hairy. Flowers blue. 
A native of the shores of the Mediterranean. Introduced in 1798. 



GENUS III. 
NONEA, Mcsnch. THE ALKANET. 



^^^^^»^N^^^^^^^^^»^^x^^%^b» 



Lin, Sytt, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GsKERic Character. — Calyx at length inflated. Corolla funnel-shaped ; tnhe straight ; throat bearded. Stamens inclosed. Stigma simple. 

Nuts with parallel stripes. — (G. Don. ) 

Description, &c. — ^The species now included in the genus Nanea were removed from the genus AnckiMk 
because their flowers are tube-shaped like the ConvohuliUy while those of the Anchtua are flat or salver-shaped ; 
&nd because there is a difference in the fruit. The root of one of the perennial species is used for dyeing. 



1.— NONEA VERSICOLOR, Su)t. THE CHANGE ABLE-COLOURED ALKANET. 

Synomymw. — Anchnsa yersicolor, Steo. ; Lycopsis rosea, Reich. | Specific Charactkr. — Pilose or strigosc ; stems proetrate ; leares 
Enorating. Bot. Mag. t. 3477. I obtuse ; corollas equal. — (G. Don.) 

Dbscription, &o. — The flowers of this plant are remarkable for the striking changes of colour that they 
undergo. They are red in the bud ; then they turn to reddish-purple when they first expand ; and afterwalfds to 
a bright blue with a yellow eye, like a small convolvulus, which indeed the shape of the flower greatly resembles. 
The plant is a native of Caucasus, and was introduced in 1820. Seeds may be purchased in the seed-shops under 
the name of Anchusa versicolor^ and they may be sown in any common garden soil, as they are so hardy that they 
will grow in any soil and situation. 



OTHER SPECIES OF NONEA. 



There are several other annual species, with pink, yellow, white, very dark purple, and striped flowers, all 
of which are said to have been introduced, but none of them are common in British gardens. The most remark- 
able are :—N, picta, with blue flowers, marked with dark blue veins ; a procumbent plant, introduced in J800 
from Siberia. N. dliata^ a native of the Levant, introduced in 1804, and having dark yellow flowers. A^. roua^ 
a procumbent plant, with rose-coloured flowers, introduced from Siberia in 1823. N. decumlenSy with very dark 
purple flowers, having a yellowish tube ; a native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1686 ; and N. luiea, a 
native of France, with pale yelbw flowers ; introduced in 1805. 






i. 5iU..Ua^^^.- 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



LABIAT.E. 



EiBNTXAL Chakactek. — Cftlyx penistent, ^-cleft, or five to ten- 
toothed, regular or bilabiate. Corolla monopetalout, tubular, ^th a 
bilabiate limb. Stamens 4, didTnamous, two of which are sometimea 
iteriter inferted under the sinuacs of the lower lip. Stigma bifid. 



Fruit of 4 or fewer distinct achenia. Albumen uanallf wintlag 
Leayes oppo«ite, and exatipulate. Flowers opposite^ TertidUatOy or 
capitate, or spicate racemose or solitary; axillary or terminii.— 
(G. Don.) 



GENUS I. 
SALVIA ' Lin. THE SAGE. 



'^^M^#S^^Mt^^'^rf^^««#N^^MK^V* 



Lin. Sytt. DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gkmbuc Crabactce.— Connectiye drawn out under the insertion, and naked or bearing a cell behind. — (G. Don.) 



1.— SALVIA FOLIOSA, Benth. THE LEAFY SAGE. 



STVomniB.— S. rhombifolia, Ruxm et Pavon ; S. pilosa, VaM, 
ENORATmos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1429 ; and out Jig. 5, in Plate 39. 
Spicxfic Characteii.— Stem herbaceous, erect, branched, pubescent ; 
leasee petiolate, broad -ovate, or rhomboid, subcordate at the base, 
pubescent ; floral leaves ovate-lanceolate, deciduous ; racemes simple, 



few-flowered ; whorls about 6-flowered, remote ; calyx ovate, pubot> 
cent, the upper lip entire, and the teeth of the lower lip ovate, acute ; 
corolla half as long again as the calyx ; tube enclosed, ventricose ; 
middle lobe of the lower lip emarginate ; atyle glabrous. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c.^A rather pretty plant with blue flowers, a native of Mexico, whence it was sent to 
England in 1830 by Mr. Graham, to whom we are also indebted for Salvia ful^ensj and other handsome species 
of the genns. It is quite hardy, and requires no other culture than sowing, and thinning out the plants if they 
should come up too thickly. We do not know where seeds can be obtained. 



2.— SALVIA HORMINUM, Lin. THE PURPLE-TOPPED CLARY. 



rather than longer than the calyxes ; uppermost ones membranaooously 
dilated, coloured, comose. Racemes simple. Whorls distant, about 
6-flowered. Calyx pubescent, reflexed in the mature state, and pli- 
cately striated ; teeth of the lower lip lanceolate, acute. Corolla one- 
half longer than the calyx, with an enclosed tube. — (G. Don.) 



STHomrMn. — S. colorata, Thore ; Horminum sativum. Mill.; 
H. coloratum, Mcench. 

Va&uty. — S. H. 2. rubra, the red-topped Clary. 

Spwanc Charactxr. — Stem erect, villous. Leaves petiolate, oval- 
oblong, rounded at the base, or cuneated, obtuse, crenated, villous ; 
superior ones ovate-cordate ; floral leaves very broad, acute, permanent, 

Description, &c. — These plants are cultivated not for their flowers, but for the vivid colour of their bracteas, 
which in the species are of a bright purple, and in the variety, pink. The flowers are quite insignificant. Seeds 
are common in the seed-shops, and when once sown, the plants require no after culture. 



OTHER ANNUAL SPECIES OF SALVIA. 



S. VIRIDIS, Lin. 
This species closely resembles the purple and red-topped Claiy, except that its bracteas are of a vivid light 
green. The flowers are small and blue. It is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, in dry, gravelly 
places, and was introduced in 1759. 

S. LANCEOLATA, WUld. ^ 

A native of Mexico, with narrow leaves and blue flowers ; introduced in 1813. 

There are several other species marked as annuals in botanical books, but most of them have not been Intro- 
duced ; the others are, properly speaking, biennials, as they never flower till the second year after sowing. 

o o 
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GENUS II. 
DRACOCEPHALUM, Lin. THE DRAGON'S HEAD. 

J[A$i. Sv$i, DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPEKMU. 
Gnmuc Chasactbu — Ctlyz biUbi&te, or the upper tooth it lai^ or the bruteu an dliatelj toothed.— (G. Don.) 



1.— DRACOCEPHALUM CANESCENS, Lin. THE WOOLLY-LEAVED DRAGOJTS HEAD. 



STWoMTifB. — ^Zomia canetcens, Memeh. 

EMORATiNOfl. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard. t. 38 ; aod our fig, 3, in 
Plate 39. 

SPKiric Character.— Stem erecUth, branched , clothed with fine 
hoary tomentam. Leayei petiolate, lower onei ovate or oblong, rather 



deeply crenated; floral ones lanceoIatOt almoat quite entire, all 
caneacent from fine tomentam. Whorli distinct, disposed in long 
racemes, usually 6-flowered. Bracteas OYate-coneated, aristatelj^ 
toothed. Calyx hoary, having the upper tooth ovate, and the Iowa 
one lanceolate. Corolla twice as long as the calyz^— {G. Dw,) 



Description, &c. — A very showy, yigorous-growing plant, about two feet bigh, and spreading in propor- 
tion. Tbe leayes are white, from the down witb wbicb they are clothed ; and the flowers, whicb are of a Terj 
dark purplisb blue, are produced in great abundance. The species is a native of the Levant, wbenoe it was 
introduced in 1711* The seeds should be sown early in March, and the plants, when they come up, should be 
transplanted so as to stand singly, as they require a great deal of room. 



^MMM^^^kAMAMri^^^^W^^^^^f^^M^^^M'^'^^kM 



OTHER SPECIES OF DRACOCEPHALUM. 



D. MOLDAVICUM, Lin. ; MOLDAVICA PUNCTATA, Maneh. 

This species, which is generally called Moldavian halm in British gardens, has either blue or white flowers, and 
a very strong smell. It is a native of eastern Siberia, and it was introduced before 1596. The seeds, which are 
common in all the seed-shops, should be sown in the beginning of March, and the young plants pricked out 
singly. 

There are several other kinds of annual Dracocephalums, but they differ very little from each other, and they 
are none of them common in British gardens. 



GENUS III. 
PHYSOSTEGIA, Benih. THE PHYSOSTEGIA. 



W0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^*^^ 



Lin, SpsL DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA. 
GncKRic Charactsr. — Calyx obaeurely veined, inflated after floxesoence. Corolla much ezserted, with an ample throat.— TG. dmi.) 



PHYSOSTEGIA TRUNCATA, Benth. THE BLUNT-CALYXED PHYSOSTEGIA. 

Ehoravikgs. — ^Bot Mag. t. 3494; and out fig. 1, in Plate 39. 
Spmric Character. — Calyx truncate, obscurely 3 — 5-lobed. Lobes very broad, denticulated. — {Benth.) 

Description, &c. — ^A very showy plant, growing nearly two feet high, and produchig several spikes of its 
very elegant and delicately-marked flowers. It is a native of Texas, where it was found by Drummond in 
1834, and seeds sent to the Glasgow Botanic Garden. Though at first supposed to be a perennial, it proves to 
be decidedly an annual, and only requires the same culture as the annual kinds of Dracocephidum. 
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GENUS IV. 
MOLUCELLA, Lin. MOLUCCA BALM. 



^f^PMM^^^^^^AM'kAA^A^^ 



Lin. SysL DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA. 
Gmnuc Cbaeactkk. — Limb of calyx ample, obliqae, with S — 10 mucrones or spines. Filaments naked at the base^— -(G. Don,) 



1.— MOLUCELLA LEVIS, Lin. THE SMOOTH MOLUCCA BALM. 



Stnontiob. — Molttcella levis, Riv, 



Specific CHARACTEit. Limb of calyx large, membranaceooS) iub- 



EKaBATiNos. — Bot. Mag. 1. 1852 ; and ovrfig, 4, In Plate 39. pentagonal, iirith 5 very short mucrones or teeth. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The pretty pink and white flowers appear seated in their large calyxes ; and underneath 
each calyx is a singular whorl of spiny bractesd. The whole plant has a strong smell. It is a native of Syria, 
and it was first cultivated in England in 1570, by L' Obel, botanist to James I. It requires to be sown on a 
hotbed, and planted out in May, when it will flower in July or August. 



2.— MOLUCELLA SPINOSA, Lin. THE SPINY MOLUCCA BALM. 

Synonyios. — M. armata, Sieb. ; Chaamonia indsa, PreaL ; Spsanc Chaiuctxr. — Limb of calyx short, coriaceous, Bub>bi]A- 

Molucca splnosa, Maench, hiate, with 8 spines.— (G, Don,) 

Ekgravirg. — ^Bot. Reg. t. 1244. 

Description, &c. — A very coarse-growing plant, ¥rith a square stem, and white gaping flowers, with 
curiously cut, thorn-like calyxes. The leaves are on long footstalks, and they are deeply cut, and covered with 
spines. It is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, and was introduced in 1596. It has, however, been 
lost and re- introduced several times. It is quite hardy, and only requires sowing in the open air. We do not 
know where seeds of this species are to be obtained. 



GENUS V. 
AMETHYSTEA, Lin. THE AMETHYSTEA. 



Lin. Sysi. DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gbmkric CBARACTRa. — Superior stamens abortive. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— This genus diflers very slightly from that of Teucrium, the Germander. 



AMETHYSTEA C(ERULEA, Lin. THE BLUE AMETHYSTEA. 



cled, loose, ncemosely pauicled. Braeteas minute. Calyxes erect, 
bluish, quite glabrous, with lanceolate, acute teeth. Corolla blue, 
scarcely exceeding the calyx.— (G. Don.) 



EircBATiiios.— -Bot. Mag. 1 2448 ; and our^. 2, in Plate 39. 

SnaFic Character. — Herb erect, branched, glabrous, often bluish. 
Leaves petiolate, 3 — 5-parted; segments oblong-lanceolaie, deeply 
toothed ; floral leaves smaller ; upper ones minute. Cymes pedun- 

Description, &c. — The stem is square and purplish, growing from one foot to two feet high ; the leaves are 
three-parted and on channelled footstalks ; the flowers are small, blue, and in leafy corymbs ; and the whole 
plant is very fr^igrant. It is a native of Siberia, introduced in 1759, and quite hardy, growing well in any soil 
or situation. Seeds are in all the seed-shops ; and the only care necessary is to transplant tlie young plants 
while in the seed-leaf, as they will not bear it afterwards. 

oa2 
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CHAPTER XL. 



PEDALINEiE. 



Emehtxal Cbaractsr. — Calyx 5-parted. Corolla blUbiate. Stamena 
4, didjmamoot. OTarium larroanded by a glandular disk. Stigma 
undivided. Fruit drnpaceoui, dry, usually muricated, of several 



•parious eelh. Seeds pendulous. Albumen none. Ereet bmncbei 
herbs with opposite ieaves« and azjliary^ solitary, bibracteate flowen. — 
(G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — All the plants in this order are remarkable for the oiliness of their seeds. The Indian 
grain Sesame mentioned in the story of the Forty Thieves in the Arabian Nights' Entertidnments belongs to it. 
The order takes its name from the genus Pedalium (Pedalion signifying the rudder of a ship), in reference to 
the dilated angles of the fruit. 

GENUS I. 
MARTYNIA, Howtt. THE MARTYNIA. 



^^t^^^^^^f^f^^f^r^H^^f^i^ 



Lin. SyMt. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

OBimuc Cbaiuctbu — Drupe oblong, bicomute at the apex ; the anterior horn sulcately-toothed, eontaioing a 4-ceUed nut; 

cells fewHweded. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The genus Martynia, which was named by Houston in honour of Professor Martyn, 
editor of Miller s Dictionary, &c., is nearly allied to the genera Bignonia and Tecoma ; and the spedes are 
remarkable for their showy flowers, homy capsules, and oily seeds. 



1.— MARTYNIA PROBOSCIDEA, Glox, THE HORNY, OR PROBOSCIB-LIKE MARTYNIA. 



Emgra VINOS. — ^Bot Mag. t. 1056 ; and our^. I, in Plate 40. 
Specific CHAa4CTSR. — Stem branched ; leaves alternate, lobed, 
cordate at the base ; stamens 4, all fertile. — (6. Don^ 



Synonymes. — M. altemifolia, ham, ; M. annua, Lin, ; M. 
Louisiana, Jlfi//.; Proboscidea Jussieuii, Schmidt- 

Yaruty. — M. p. 2 triloba, G. Don; M. triloba, Cham, et 
Schleehtf smaller than the species. 

Description, &c. — A very curious plant, covered with glutinous hairs. The flowers are somewhat bell- 
shaped, and are dotted and variegated with several shades of colour ; the lobes of the stigma are irritable, and 
close when touched. The capsules or seed-vessels are a kind of nut, quite hard and woody, and terminating in 
two beaks or horns. The plant was a native of Louisiana (where it was first discovered on the banks of the 
Mississippi), and Mexico, and was introduced about 1759 ; seeds of it being sent by Richard, the French king's 
gardener at Versailles, to the celebrated Miller, who was then curator of the botanic garden at Chelsea. It was 
first kept in the hothouse, and treated as a half-hardy annual ; but it is now found to succeed in the open border, 
if sown in April or May, in a light rich soil and warm atuation. The seeds, like those of all oily plants, do 
not keep well ; and thus, generally, only a few of those sown come up. The plant has a strong erect stem, and 
does not require sticking. Seeds may be procured at Carter s, Holbom, and other seed-shops. 



2.— MARTYNIA LUTEA, Lindl. THE YELLOW MARTYNLA, 

EiioiuviMGe.~Bot. Reg. t. 934 ; and our^. 3, in Plate 40. Leaves opposite, eoixlate-orbicular, toothed, clothed inith glandolir 

Spicinc CHiRACTKR. — Stem branched, clothed with glandular down. down. Beaks much longer than the pericarp. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — The habit of the plant resembles that of M. prohoicidea^ but the flowers are of a bright 
orange yellow. It is a native of Brazil, introduced in 1825. The culture is the same as that of the preceding 
species 



■^ 
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3.— MARTYNIA DIANDRA, Ghs. THE DIANDROUS MARTYNIA. 



Stuonyiob. — M. angulon. Lam* ; M. reliq., Housi. 
Ekoratikcs.— Bot. Reg. t. 2001 ; Bot Rep. t. 575 ; and oxa fg, 
2, ia Plate 40. 



SpBciric Charactkiu— Stem branched; leaves oppoeite, lobed, 
cordate at the base ; ttameni 4, two of them sterile. <—(G. DimJ) 



DESCBipnoN, &0. — ^Tke spike of flowers of this species grows differently to that of all other kinds ; and 
instead of heing terminal, it always springs firom a fork between the stem and branches. The flowers are very 
curiously marked. The leayes and calyxes are of a pale green, and the latter have a sort of involucre formed of 
two delicate membranous bracteas of a beautiful pale pink. The whole plant has rather an unpleasant smell. 
It is a native of Vera Cruz, Mexico, and was introduced in 1731. It is rather more tender than the other 
species, but in favourable atuations it grows above two feet high, while the others rarely exceed a foot or eighteen 
inches. It should be grown in rich light soil, in a warm border in front of a south wall. 

M. LONGIFLORA, Lin, ; M. CAPENSIS, Gto*. 
The flowers of this species are very long, and purple. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was 
introduced in 17B1, but has long been lost to our gardens. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



SCROPHULARINEiE. 



EstBHTiAL Cbaractbii. — CaljTX persistent, 4 or S-parted. Corolla 
decidnoas, bilabiate. Stamens 2 or 4 ; when the latter number, 
nsoally didynamous. Stigma simple or two-lobed. Fruit capsular, 



rarely baccate, 2-celled, 2 or 4>valved, many-seeded. Albnmen 
copious. Herbs very various in habit and inflorescence, with generally 
opposite leayes. — {G- Don,) 



GENUS I. 
COLLINSIA, Nutt. THE COLLINSIA. 



^^•V^^>w^^^^^WNAA^«^^^ 



Lin, SyaU DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
GofiBlG Chabacter. — Corolla gibbous aboye the base ; limb very irregular. Capsule 2-yalved ; Talves bipartite.— -(G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — ^A genus of very handsome Califomian annuals, named by Professor Nuttall in honour of 
Mr. Zaccheus Collins, Vice-president of the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia 



1.— COLLINSIA VERNA, Nutt, THE SPR I NG-FLO WEEING COLLINSIA. 



SpEciric CRARACTEa. — Stem erect, branched. Leaves lanceolate, 
lower ones sometimes spathu-Iate. Pedicels Terticillate ; calyx 
about half the length of the corolla. 



SYMoiTTMn. — C. grandiflora, LirulL; Antirrhinum tenellum, Pursh, 

ENGiUYiHGa.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 220; Bot. Reg. t 1107 ; 
Bot. Card. No. 391 ; and onrfig. 1, in Plate 41, under the name of 
C. grandiflora. 

Description, &c. — Collituia vema was the first species of the genus discovered, and it was found by Nuttall 
in the spring of 1810, growing in the alluvial soil on the borders of Lake Erie. He unfortunately lost the 
specimens he gathered, but the plant was found about the same period on the banks of the Missouri and 
Mississippi riyers by Mr. John Bradbury, In the spring of 1816, Nuttall undertook another journey in search 
of this plant ; and after seeking for it in vain, during a journey of more than a hundred miles, he at last 
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snceeeded in finding a withered specimen on the banks of the Ohio, firom which he procured some seed. In 1826 
a kind of CoUinsia was found on the banks of the Columbia, which was at first supposed a different species, and 
was described in the Bot. Reg. as Collimia grandiflora; but it has been since foimd that the differences 
discoverable between the specimens are not sufficiently constant to be relied on. The plant is quite hardy and 
will grow in any soil or situation, but it does best treated as directed for L^Umphon. When sown in spring it 
should be in February, as, if the sowing be delayed till the latter end of March or the beginning of April, the 
plants generally wither without flowering. All the Collinsias bear cold much better than heat. A rather 
curious proof of the hardiness of this species happened a year or two ago in the garden of a Mend of ours. Some 
CoUintia vema had been sown in the autumn, and after it had flowered the plants were pulled up and thrown 
on a heap of very stiff clay which had been provided for puddling a pond. This was about November, and in 
April, when the clay was wanted for use, it was found covered with a splendid mass of flowers of this species, 
which were as fine, and as brilliant in colour, as though the seeds had been sown in the best prepared bed. This 
species was introduced in 1826, and seeds of it are common in the seed-shops both as C. tema and C prandiflora^ 



2.— COLLINSIA BICOLOR, Benth. THE TWO-COLOURED COLLINSIA, 



Enoratinos.— Bot Reg. t. 1734 ; Bot Mag. t. 3488 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. 2nd Scr. t. 307 ; Bot. Ganl. No. 689; Paxt Mag. of 
Bot vol. 3, p. 195 ; and our Jiff, 3, in Plat© 41. 



SpKinc Chaiucter. — Stem erect, downy. Leaves glabrom, on». 
lanceolate, aubcordate at the baae. Pedicels verticillatc, 
(G. Den.) 



Description, &c. — ^A very showy annual, but one which differs so much, according to the soil and situation 
in which it is grown, as scarcely to be recognised as the same plant. If the seeds are sown in autumiL, as 
directed for the Leptonphon^ and transplanted, or rather removed, in spring to a bed of rich and rather strong 
soil, where the roots will be shaded from the sun and kept rather moist, the plant will grow two feet high with 
a strong erect stem, and will produce a profusion of splendid flowers, large in size and dear and brilliant in 
colour ; while if tho seeds are sown in April or May, about the usual time of sowing flower-seeds, the flowers 
will be poor and the stems weak ; and if the roots are exposed to the sun, the plants will wither and die without 
any apparent cause,«in the same manner as those of NemophUa insi^ig do under similar circumstances (see p. 
217)- This species differs considerably from C. vemay particularly in the shape of the leayes, and in the colour 
and disposition of the flowers. It is a native of California, where it was discovered by Douglas in 1833 ; and 
notwithstanding its recent introduction, seeds are already common in all the seed-shops. 



3.— COLLINSIA HETEROPHYLA, Graham. THE VARIABLE-LEAVED COLLINSIA. 

a glandular pabeacence. Segmenta of the corolla rounded at the apex, 
crenate, middle tube of the lover lip subacute, border of the apper lip 
nearly entire. — (Graham.) 



Ekgkitiivos. — Bot. Mag. t. 3695; and ouryf^. 2, in Plate 41. 
SpEciric CHAaAcm. — Lower leaves trilobate ; upper ones ovate- 
acominate. Peduncle shorter than the flower. Calyx covered with 



Description, &c. — ^This species very closely resemhles C. hicolor^ hut the flowers are larger, and differ 
slightly in the colour. The lower leaves are also three-lobed ; but altogether the botanical differences do not 
appear more than were supposed to exist between C wma and C. grand^hra* The general appearance of the 
plants, however, is tolerably distinct. The cfulture of both species is the same. C. hOerophylla is a native of 
California, where it was foxmd on the banks of the Columbia, and it was introduced in 1838. Seeds may be had 
at Cartei^s, but they are at present rare in the seed-shops. 



/ 4>P^-rU 



,.4^,. 






the flowen. Sqpnents of corolla acatish, entire. Caljz downj, aboat 
equal in length to the corollA.-x-(G. Don.) 
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4.— COLLINSIA PARVIFLORA, Lindl. THE SMALL-FLOWERED COLLINSIA. 

£xoRATn«68. — ^Bot. R^. t. 1082 ; and out Jig. 4, in Plate 41. 
SpKinc CBARACTFS.-^tem prostrate, downy. Leaves ovate-oblong, 
nearlj entire, dowuj. Pedicels axillary, tolitary, much longer than 

Description, &c. — ^A little insignificant plant scarcely worth growing. A native of the banks of the 
Columbia, introduced in 1827. The stem is prostrate, and consequently, as one plant covers a considerable space, 
the seeds should be sown very sparingly, or the plants thinned out as soon as they appear. In other respects 
the culture is the same as for the other species. 

Several other CoUifuioM are said to have been discovered, but they have not yet been introduced. 



GENUS II. 
SCHIZANTHUS, R. et P. THE SCHIZANTHUS. 

Lin. SytL DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gnvuc CHABAcnoi. — Calyi 5-parted. Limb of the corolla 4-partod, lobed, irregular. Stamens 4, two upper ones sterile. Stigma 

compressed, obtuse. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^A genus of very beautiful flowers, comprised by Professor De Candolle in the order 
Solanaeeas; but placed by most botanists, among whom is Dr. Lindley, whose arrangement we have hitherto 
followed, in the order ScrophularincB. The name of Schizanthus signifies literally cut-flower. The stamens of 
these plants are said to start forward when touched, and the stem and leaves are covered with glandular hairs, 
which give out a peculiar and acid secretion, a hct which was first discovered by Miss Murray. All the species 
require a light soil and abundance of light and air. 



1.— SCHIZANTHUS PINNATUS, Ruiz et Pav. THE PINNATE-LEAVED SCHIZANTHUS. 



£MonAviifC6.-*Bot. Reg. t. 725 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2404 ; and our fig. 
1, in Plate 42. 

Tawrty.--S. p. 2. humilis, Lindl. ; Bot. Reg. t. 157 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. 2d Ser. 1. 197 ; Pazt. Mag. of Bot. yoL 2, p. 198 ; and 
omfig. 3, in Plate 42. Racemes of flowers crowded. A dwarf plant, 



introduced in 1831 from ChlL. 

Sficific CiiAiucTKa. — Fructiferous peduncles inflexed at top,seennd; 
lateral segments of the lower lip of the corolla longer than the inter- 
mediate one, which is obcordatc ; upper segment of the corolla cnneate, 
emarginate. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c.— In favourable soils and situations this plant grows nearly two feet high, though with a 
slender stem that requires support, and which throws out numerous branches, each terminating in a panicle of 
flowers. The leaves are pinnate, and they, as well as the stem and branches, are thickly clothed with short 
glandular hairs. The flowers are very pretty, and from their rather long and slender footstalks, they have a 
peculiarly light and elegant appearance. This very graceful plant was discovered by Messrs. Ruiz and Pavon in 
the course of their botanical researches in Chili, and it was figured in their splendid work on the plants of that 
country. It was not, however, introduced till 1822, when seeds of it were first brought to England by Lady 
Cochrane, and the following year it flowered in several collections. Seeds of it are now common ij all the seed- 
shops, and they may either be sown in autumn to stand the winter, like the Califomian annuals (see p. 156) ; or 
sown in the open ground in February or March. At whatever season the seeds may be sown care should be 
taken to select a light rich soil and a sheltered situation for the young plant»; as this vpedw is perhaps more 
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liable than any other annual to be broken by the wind, on account of the tenderness of its shoots. The collar of 
its stem should never be exposed to the sun, as when it is, it is liable to die off like the NenwpkUa (see p. 217)* 
The culture of the variety is the same as that of the species ; except that, firom its dwarf stature and compact 
habit of growth, it will not require either t3ring up or being sheltered from the wind. 



2.— SCHIZANTHUS PORRIGENS, Graham. THE SPREADING SCHIZANTHUS. 



EiKHUTmos Bot. Mag. t. 2521 ; Bot. Oard. No. 126 ; Swt. Brit. 

Flow. Oard. t. 76 ; and our^. 2, in Plate 42. 
YABimr. — S. por. 2 Strachani. 



SpBczric CHuucmu — Fructiferoiia pedicela spreading, stiaigfatuh. 
Tube of corolla shorter than the calyx ; lateral segments of the lower lip 
longer than the middle one; upper segment oblong, obtoee. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — ^The principal apparent difference between this plant and S. piimattu^ consists in its 
spreading habit of growth, and in the flowers having a yellow star in the upper lip. It is a native of ChiH, 
introduced in 1823. The variety, which was raised firom seed of the species in the garden of J. A. Stracban, 
Esq., at Teddington Grove, is particularly light and elegant. The culture of both species and variety in the open air 
is the same as that of S. pinruUtu; but they may be grown to great advantage in pots in the same way as directed 
for Rkodanthe Manglen (see p. 199). The soil should be equal parts of peat, rotten dung, and sandy loam. 



3.— SCHIZANTHUS RETUSUS, Hook. THE RETUSE-FLOWERED SCHIZANTHUS. 



longer than the calyx ; lateral s^ments of the lower lip shorter than 
the middle one, which is sagittate ; upper B(^;ment rhomboid-oblong, 
retase. — (G. Don.) 



Engkatinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 3045 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1544 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gaid. 2nd Ser. t. 201 ; Bot. Gard. No. 521 ; Pazt. Mag. of 
Bot. vol. i. p. 5 ; and o\xvfig. 4, in Plate 42. 

Specific Character. — Fructiferous pedicels erect. Tube of corolla 

Description, &c. — ^The most splendid of all the species. We have seen it in the open ur in Henderson's 
Nursery, Pine Apple Place, Edgeware Road, between three and four feet high, and spreading in proportion. 
This species is, like the others, a native of Chili ; and it was introduced in 1831. The seeds may either be sown 
in autumn to stand through the winter, or in February or March, in light soil not too rich (the best soil is one 
composed of equal parts of peat and sandy loam) ; and the plants should never be grown two seasons on the 
same ground. In pots they should be treated like the Rhodanthe. 



^^>^>^^^^i^l^^»^%^^^%»»<^>V^^MWMMMM> 



OTHER SPECIES OF SCHIZANTHUS. 



S. PRIESTII, Paxt. Mag. of Bot, vol. i. p. 31 ; and oar J^. 5, in Plate 42. 
A very beautiful plant, raised from seed supposed to be of S. pinnatus or S. porrigmt^ in 1833, by Mr. Priest, 
a nurseryman of Reading. The shape of the flower is that of S. pinmUus ; but the habit of the plant resembles 
that of S. porrigms. The colour of the flower is white, stained with bright yellow. 

S. HOOKERII, Gime9 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3070. 

The corolla is of a pale rose colour, with a blotch of yellow on the upper segment. A native of Chili, 
introduced in 1828. 

S. 6RAHAMII, Hook; Bot Mag. t 3044. 

Corolla lilac, except the upper lip, which is yeUow, tipped with lilac. A native of ChiU, introduced in 183L 
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GENUS III. 
SALPIGLOSSIS, Ruiz et Pavon. THE SALPIGLOSSIS. 



^M^^^#^^>^^»»^^^^^^^^^^w» 



Ltn, SysL DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Grnrric Charactrr.— Cftlyz 5-ftng1ed, 5-cIeft. CoroIU funnel- rudiment of a fifth between the two longer ones. Style tongne-ihaped 
shaped. *5-lobed ; lobes 2-lobcd. Stamens didynamons, with the at the apex. Stigma troncate, transverse. — {G.Don,) 



SALPIGLOSSIS SINUATA, Ruiz et Pavan. THE CUT-LEAVED SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Synokymc. — 8. atroparparea, Graham. 

Knoravincs.— Bot. Mag. t. 2811 ; Bot. Reg. 1518; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Card, t, 271 ; and our^^. 8, in Plate 42. 

VAaiETiEs. — 8. s. 2 picta, G. Don, ; S. picta, Swt. ; Brit. Flow. 
Gard. t. 258 ; S. straminea, rar. picta, Hook,, Bot. Mag. t. 3365 ; 
and our^. 7, in Plate 42. The painted Salpiglossis. Corolla varie- 
gated with yellow, bine, and parple. Raised by Dr. Neill from seeds 
received from Chili, in 1825. 

S. s. 3 straminea, G, Don ; S. straminese, Hook, ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. t. 231 ; Bot. Gard. No. 333; and our fig, 9, in Plate 
42. The straw-coloured Salpiglossis. Corolla straw-coloured, veined 



with purple. Raised in the garden of Mrs. Marryat, at Wimbledon, 
from seeds received from Valparaiso, abont 1824. 

S. s. 4 Barclayana, G. Don; S. Barclayana, Cameron; Swt. 
Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d Ser. t. 1 12 ; S. intermedia, Swt, A very 
beautiful plant, a hybrid between S. picta and S. atropurpurea ; raised 
at Bury Hill, the seat of Charles Barclay, Esq., about 1830. The 
flowers are of a brilliant yellow, veined and edged with purple. 

Specific Chaaactir.— Plant clothed with glandular hairs. Lower 
leaves petiolate, elliptic-oblong, sinuated. Upper ones sessile, lanceolate- 
linear, quite entire. Stem paniculately bianched at top. Branches 
racemose, dichotomous. Filaments glandularly pilose. — (G. Don.) 



. Description, &c. — The genus Salpi^lotsis seems to have puzzled botanists where to place it, as well as in 
the arrangement of its species. It was first supposed to belong to BiffnaniacecBy from its trumpet-shaped corolla ; 
it was then placed in Solanacece^ from its apparent alliance to Petunia ; the resemblance between the genera being 
in fact 80 great, that several species, now considered as Petunias, were first supposed to belong to Salpigheeie. 
Dr. Lindley, however, thinks that '^ its real affinity is with Digitalis" (the foxglove,) and he has accordingly 
placed it in ScrophularineoB^ considering it to form one of the connecting links between that order and Solanaceos, 
Wherever it may be placed, there can be no doubt of its near alliance to Sehizanthue^ and accordingly it is always 
kept next to that genus, in botanical works. 

All the kinds of Salpiglossie differ only in the colour of their flowers ; and for this reason Mr. George Don, 
in his large work entitled A General Hietoty of the Dichlamt/deotu Plants^ has made them all varieties of one 
species. The name of Salpigloens^ which signifies a tongue in a tube, is supposed to allude to the shape 
of the stigma, which is plainly seen in the centre of the tube-shaped corolla. The species is a native of Chili, 
and was introduced in 1824. All the kinds of Salpiglossis appear to agree in many respects with the 
Schizanihus; but the former are the most tender. Thus the seeds of Salpiglossis are generally sown on a 
hotbed in February, and the young plants kept in pots till May, when they may be planted in the open ground. 
The soil should be two thirds of loam, and one third of peat, without any manure. The Salpiglossis is apt to 
die suddenly, if the sun withers the collar of the stem, like the Schizanthus; and it is also apt to damp ofi; if 
the collar be exposed to stagnant moisture. "When grown in pots, it may be treated like the Rkodanthe; and 
will flower splendidly. It varies very much according to the soil and situation in which it is grown. The 
varieties require the same treatment as the species. All the kinds may be kept through the winter in pots in a 
greenhouse ; and they will all become partially woody like the mignionette. They ¥all rarely, however, live 
longer than two or three years, and will seldom flower well more than once. Many gardeners sow the seeds in 
antumn, and keep the plants in firames during the winter, when they wiH flower early in spring. 

H H 
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GENUS IV. 

ANTIRRHINUM, Juss. THE SNAPDRAGON. 



%«MW^iM«^^^^«A^^V«MMM^^ 



Lin. SyiL DIDYNAMIA AN6I0SPERMIA. 

GsNBic CaARAcnm.— CorolU penonate, laocate, or gibbous at the bate. Capsule opening by three valyate pora under tlie ipez, nielj 

by two insular boles. — (G. Don.) 



ANTIRRHINUM GLANDULOSUM, Lindl. THE GLANDULAR SNAPDRAGON. 



STKommz. — ? A. rytidocarpum, Fiseh, et Mey. 
£xGiuTnia6.^Bot. Reg. 1. 1893 ; and our fig, 3, in Plate 43. 
SpBciric CsAiucrER. — Sprinkled over on erery side with glandular 



hairs. Leares alternate, ovate-lanceolate, narrowed with petiolei. 
Raceme of flowers dense and leafy. Lobes of calyx linesr-lanceolste, 
unequal. — ( Lindl,) 



Description, &c. — ^An npright-growing plant about two feet high, with a veiy dense, leafy raceme of pink 
flowers, and covered all over with glandular, and somewhat Tiscid, hairs. The leaves are rather succulent, and 
they are long and lanceolate, narrowing into a petiole at the base. The plant itself is curious as being the only 
snapdragon as yet found truly wild in the New World. The species is a native of California, where it was 
found by Douglas, and seeds of it sent home in 1825. It is supposed to be the same as A, tytidoearpum^ a natiTe 
of Caucasus, the seeds of which were sent to England from St. Petersburgh in 1835 ; but as the flowers of 
A. rytidoearpum are stated to be blue, while those of A. glandtdoium are pink, the Russian kind appears more 
likely to be a variety than exactly the same species. The culture is the same as that of the other CalifomiaD 
plants, all of which are more injured by heat than cold. 

OTHER ANNUAL SPECIES OF ANTIRRHINUM. 



A. ORONTIUM, Lin. ; Eng. Bot. 1. 1155, 2d. edit. voL 5, t 875. 

This is a British weed commonly called Calves Snout, from a fancied resemblance between the seed-pod and 

the head of an animal. The word Antirrhinum has nearly the same meaning, being compounded of AnH like, 

and Rhin a snout. 

A. CALYCINUM, Lour. 

A Portuguese plant with whitish flowers curiously marked with purple or rose-coloured veins. Introduoed 

in 1810. 

A. INDICUM, Royie. 

Flowers reddish ; bracteas and floral leaves very long. A native of India, in the province of Delhi. 



GENUS V. 
LINARIA, Vent. TOAD-FLAX. 



^^^^'^'^^^w^/^^i^W^/^^ 



Lin. Sytt. DIDTNAMIA AN6I0SPERMIA. 

GofKRic CHAaACTER. — Corolla personate, spurred at the base. Capsule opening by two lids at the top, or by 4—10 tooth-formed, or 

valve-formed parts. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— Many of the species now considered as belonging to this genus were formerly included in 
the genus AnHrrhinum. The genera, indeed, only difler very slightly ; in AnHrrhinum the corolla is gibbons at 
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the base, and in Linaria it is spurred ; there is likewise a little difference in the capsnles. The peculiarities of 
the two genera will be easily discovered by comparing the common toad-flax, Linaria vulgaris^ with the common 
snapdragon, Antirrhinum majtu. All ihe Linarias are tall-growing plants with showy flowers, and all of the 
easiest culture in any common soil. The principal care they require is to thin them out, to prevent them from 
becoming drawn up, and weak ; as few plants look more straggling and untidy when this precaution is not 
attended to. Where time is not an object, a few plants of Linaria may be grown so as to produce a splendid 
effect by raising them in pots, and frequently shifting them, as directed for Rhodanthe^ till they are ready to go 
into flower, when they should be turned out of the pot, without breaking the ball of earth, into the open ground ; 
thus treated, the plants will present so different an appearance as scarcely to be recognised, and their flowers wii 
be splendid. 



1.— LINARIA TRIPHYLLA, Mill THE THREE-LEAVED TOAD-FLAX. 

peloria, ReBm»f has the corollas shaped like those of the Peloria, or 
deformed variety of the common toad-flax. 

Sprcific Character. — Quite glahrous, glaucous, erect or ascending. 
Leaves ovate and elliptic, usually 3 in a whorl. Flowers disposed in 
dense, spicate racemes. Calycine segments oblongi orovate-Ianoeolate ; 
obtuse, shorter than the capsule. — {G, Don*) 



Stkonymes. — L. glabrata. Hi B. and Kth. ; L. neglecta, Clarke 
and Gust. ; Antirrhinum tricolor, Hort, ; A. tiiphyllum, Lin, 

Engravwos. — Bot. Mag. t. 324 ; and our^^. 4, in Plate 43. 



YAUxms. — L. t. 2 camlea, CAoo., has the corollas nearly all 
bine; the leaves narrower, and the plant more slender. L. t. 3 



Description, &c. — This species of Toad-flax is easily distinguished from all the others by the peculiar 
disposition of its leaves, which grow three together, just at the base of the flower-stalk ; whence it has received 
the specific name of triphyllum^ literally three-leaved. The colour of the flower is a less certain mark of 
distinction ; as though it is generally three-coloured, that is, purple, white, and yellow, it sometimes varies to all 
purple, and sometimes to all yellow. It is a native of Sicily and Spain ; and it was introduced from the latter 
country before 1629, as Parkinson mentions it in that year, calling it the " Tode Flaxe of Valentia." It is quite 
hardy, and requires no other care than sowing in March or April When the plants come up, they should be 
thinned out, as if suffered to remain many together they become drawn up and weak ; whereas, if they are 
allowed room, several flower-stalks will spring from one root. The flowers should be cut off as soon as they 
fade, as, if the seed be suffered to ripen, the capsules will burst and scatter it ; and self-sown plants will spring 
up in such abundance, that it will be found very difficult to eradicate them. The seeds are generally sold in the 
seed-shops, under the name of Antirrhinum triphylla. 



2.— LINARIA SPARTEA, Rchb. THE BRANCHING TOAD-FLAX. 



late, erect, quite glahrous ; lower ones often three in a whorl; snperior 
one alternate ; those of the surculi flat, 3^—4 in a whorl. Flowers on 
long pedicels. Calycine fragments linear, or linear-lanceolate, acute, 
glahrous or downy. — (G. Don.) 



Synontmbs. — L. juncea, Desf, ; L. praecox, Hoffm, et Link. ; 
Antirrhinum juncoum. Lam. ; A. spartoum, Lin. 
ExoiuyiNos. — Bot. Mag. t. 200 ; and our^. 2, in Plate 43. 
Spbcific Cbaracter. — ^Plant erect, branched. Leaves linear-lanceo- 

Description, &c.— The flowers of this species are of the most hriUiant golden yellow, and where the plants 
are allowed plenty of room to spread, they make a beautiful bed in a regukr flower-garden. The species is a 
native of the shores of the Mediterranean, and the Canary Islands ; and it was introduced in 1772. The seeds 
may be purchased in any seed-shop, generally under the name of Antirrhinum spartea^ and they only require 
sowing in February or March in the open border. When the plants come up they should be thinned out, and if 
the weather be dry, they should be frequently watered. Thus treated, they wiU become short, thick, branching 
plants, and be covered with a profusion of flowers. 

hh2 
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a— LINARIA SPECIOSA, Jaoq. THE SHOWY TOAD-FLAX. 



Sviioinnin. — L. bipardta, WiUd. ; L. corulea, Hort. ; Antirrhi- 
nnm orchidSflonun, Hori. ; A. bipwtitum. Vent, f A. ipeciotaiii, 

Engkatimos.— Swt. Brit Flow. Gard. t. 30 ; and our flg. 2, in 
PUte43. 



Bpkitic Cbaraotsr. — Glabrona. Lmtcs lis«ar^ or linetr-knoeo- 
UX/Cf ftat, alternate or TerticilUte ; tlioae of the auieoU broader, and 
three in a whorl. Flowers disposed in loose racemes. Segments of 
the calyx almost lanceolate, acute, with membranous edges. — 
(G. Don,) 



DssoRipnoN, &c.-~ThiB plant has yeiy beantifdl flowers when closely examined, though they are not so 
showy in a mass as those of L. spartea. The stem is slender and branching, and seldom, under any circum- 
stances, rises more than a foot high. The plant is a native of Morocco, and was introdaoed in 1815. The seeds 
are common in every seed-shop under the name of Antirrhinum ipedoium^ and they require no other care than 
sowing, not too thick, in rather poor and sandy soil. 



4.— LINARIA CANADENSE, Bum. THE CANADIAN, OR AMERICAN TOAD-FLAX. 



STiroNTMBa.~-AntiiThinum Canadense, Lin,; A. |Hiuciflorum, 
Papp. 

ENORATiMca. — Bot. Mag. t. S473 ; and omjig, 6, in Plate 43. 



SpBCinc Chahactkr. — Leayes linear, remote, glabrous, usnallj 
alternate ; those of the surculi broader, opposite, or three in a whorl. 
Raceme loose, slender, attenuated upwards. Pedioels longer than tbe 
br^teas. Caljcine segments acute, downj. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c.-— This elegant little plant is not half so much cultivated as it deserves to be, from its laige, 
delicate, pale- violet flowers, and elegant, though slender habit of growth. The plant, though called Canadian, is 
a native of both North and South America ; and though known to and described by Linnaeus, it was not, as 
Sir W. J. Hooker informs us, introduced into our gardens till the spring of 1835 ; when Mr. Dmmmond sent 
seeds (as well as specimens ) from Texas, which produced flowers tne ensuing summer. The seeds differ from the 
other species in being brown instead of black, and much furrowed ; they are not yet common in the seed-shops, 
but when procured, they should be sown in a sandy loam in March or April. The plant is quite hardy, and well 
deserving of cultivation. It is the only species of Linaria that has been discovered in America. The seeds are 
sold at Charlwood's and in other seed-shops, under the proper name of the plant, Linaria Canadense. 



6.— LINARIA TRISTIS, MiU. THE SAD-COLOURED TOAD-FLAX. 



or alternate ; flowers approximate, sometimes nearly opposite ; bractesi 
deflexed ; calycine s^;ments linear-subspathulate, obtuse, downy. — 
— (G. Don.) 



Stnoktms. — Antirrhinum triste, Lin, 
Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 74 ; acd our fig, 1, in Plate 43. 
Sprcific OsiJucTBa.— Glaucous, downy at top ; leaves linear, or 
linear-oblong ; lower ones 3 or 4 in a whorl, upper ones opponte. 

Description, &c. — The colour of the flowers of this species is a fine rich purphsh brown, so that they do not 
deserve the epithet applied to them in the specific name, as they only look dark or sombre at a distance ; and 
when examined closely, it will be found to be curiously and beautifully marked. It is a native of the neighboor- 
hood of Gibraltar, whence it was introduced in 1722. It is generally treated as a greenhouse peronnial, as it is 
too tender to live through the winter in the open air ; but it will do quite well in the open border if treated as 
au annual. 

OTHER SPECIES OF LINARIA. 



The following are mentioned in Charlwood's Catalogue as kmds of which seeds may be procured. The shape 
of the flowers and the culture of the plants are the same in all 
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L. LATIFOLLl, D€^. ; A. LATIFOLIUM, WiUi. 
A native of Barbary, with large yellow flowers ; introduced in 1800. A handsome plant, frequently growing 
as a large bush, two feet high. The seeds are sold under the name of Antirrhinum. 

L. REFLEXA» Derf. ; A. REFI J:XUM, £m. 
A beautifdl species with delicate pale blue or white and yellow flowers. A native of the south of Europe, 
introduced in 1810. The plant is procumbent and well adapted for rock-work. Seeds may be had at Charl- 
wood's under the name of Linaria. 

L. VERSICOLOR, Mrnneh. ; A. VERSICOLOR, Lin. 
A native of the south of France, introduced in 1777* The plant is of low growth, and the flowers are of <i 
pale yellow and a rich brown; This and all the following kinds are called Antirrhinums in the seed-shops. 

L. VISCOSA, Dwn. ; A. VISCOSUM, Lin, 
The flowers are brown, the stem rather low, and covered with a clammy down, and the root yellowish, 
spreading and twisted. The species is a native of Spain, and it was introduced in 1786. 

L. BIPUNCTATA, Dum. ; A. BIPUNCTATUM, Lin. 
The flower is yellow marked on the palate with two very dark purple spots. A native of Spain, introduced 
m 1749. 



GENUS VI. 
NEMESIA, Vent. THE NEMESIA. 



^^MMWM^O^WX^^ W l^lWiXiWI^ 



Lin. Sysi. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
Onmuc CHAaACTKE. — CoiolU penonate, spnired at the bate. Capeole compretsed, trnncate at apez.-^G. Don.) 



1.— NEMESIA FLORIBUNDA, LOim. THE MANY-FLOWERED NEMESIA. 



Stwoiitmb. — N. afDnis, Benth. 

Ehmutings.— Bot. Reg. for 1838, t. 39 ; and ovaflg. 7, in Plate 43. 

Spaarxc Charactsr. — Erect, sabglabronB. Lower leases petiolated, 



ovate ; upper ones lubMssOe ovate, oblong, or laDceolate, all frequently 
toothed in the margin. Racemes terminal, very loose. Capsule* 
ovate, or oblong ; nearly straight. 



Description, &o. — A very pretty little low-growing, widely-spreading plant, covered with abundance of 
white flowers slightly stained with yellow and blue. A native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1837, 
and requiring the same culture as the Linarias. We do not know where to procure seed. 



2.— NEMESIA BICORNE, Pera. THE TWO-HORNED NEMESIA. 

Sthohtmr. — Antirrhinum bioome, Lin. 
Sracinc CBAmAom.— Leaves opposite, ovate*oblong, serrated, stem erect. Plovvers rscemose. Capsule 2-homed, snbdivaricate.^G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This species is generally grown in a greenhouse ; but it will grow quite well in the open 
air. It somewhat resembles N.Jloribvindct^ but it grows higher, and is remarkable for its two-homed cap9u1e. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1774. 
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GENUS VII. 
MAZUS, Lotir. THE MAZUS. 

Lin. Spit. DIDTNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
GiNRRic Chakactck. — Caljx campftDuUte ; teeth spreftdiug. Lower lip of corolla papUlotely bigibboiia at the baae.— <G. Dan.) 



SYNOVYma. — M. bicolor, Benth, ; Homemannia btcolor, Willd. ; 
Gratiola goodenicfolia, Horn, ; Lindemia Japonica, Thun, 

ENOiuviMoa.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 36 ; juid our fig. 6, in 
Plate 39. 



MAZUS RUGOSUS, Lour. THE WRINKLED OR CHINESE MAZUS. . 

SraciFic CHARACTxa. — Haxxllj ttolomferons ; leaves all oblong, 
cnneated, coanely toothed; tegmenU of the odjz oTate-lanceolate, 
or lanceolate, acate, equal in length to the tube ; corolUa haidlj twire 
the length of the calyx. — (G. Don. ) 

Description, &c. — A little creeping plant very suitable for rock- work ; a native of NepanI, introduced in 
1780. Though a native of India, it is quite hardy, and requires no other care than scattering the seeds on rock- 
work, or in any dry sandy soil. The flowers are produced in great abundance, growing in little round tufts 
only an inch or two from the ground. The seeds should not be sown in the open ground till the latter end of 
April or even May, but they may be sown on a slight hotbed in February or March. 



GENUS VIII. 
TORENIA, Lin. THE TORENIA. 



Lin, Sytt. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
Gbmkric Charactkr. — Calyx plicate, obliquely 5-toothed. Two lower filaments appendicniate, or gibboui at the baae. — (G. D^n.) 



TORENIA CORDIFOLIA, Roxb. THE CORDATE-LEAVED TORENIA. 

Ehoeatingb. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 3714 ; and our^;^. 6, in Plate 44. I tub-fascicled, or solitary. Corollas about twice|tbe length of the calyx, 

SpKciric Cbaractir. — Leaves ovate-oordate. Peduncles axillary, I which is ovate and rounded at the base. — (G. Don. ) 

Description, &c. — A little plant, with pale bluish purple flowers, and almost prostrate stem. A native of 
moist pastures in India, where it flowers during the cold season. It was introduced in IBS?) but seeds of it are 
not yet common. It flowered in the stove at Glasgow ; but will succeed quite well if raised on a slight hotbed, 
and transplanted in May to a moist, shady, and sheltered situation. 



GENUS IX. 
MIMULUS, Lin. THE MONKEY-FLOWER. 



*^^^0^^^^^^^^^^>^t0*0^r^^^*^*0^ 



Lin, Sytt. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
GnnuG CHAKAcrxa.— Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla personate. Capsule 2.yalved, with flattish maigini.— (G. Don.) 



1.— MIMULUS FLORIBUNDUS, Dougl. THE ABUNDANT-FLOWERED MONKEY-FLOWER. 



Calyx small, oTate>tubnlar, almoat equally tmncate, with very short, 
acute teeth. — (G. Don.) 



Rhgiutimgs. — Bot. Reg. 1. 1125 ; and our^. 4, in Plate 44. 
SpBcnnc Chabacter. — Diffuse, loosely pilose, clammy. Leaves 
petiolate, broad-OTate, a little toothed, truncate at the base, or rounded. 

Description, &o. — A pretty little plant, greatly resembling the musk-plant in its flowers, but growing more 
erect. The plant is a native of California, where it was discovered by Douglas on moist rocks near the Columbia. 
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It is quite hardy, and grows readily in a warm dark situation and peat earth. The seeds should be sown very 
thinly ; bnt from their small size it is very difficult to do this without mixing them with sand, or wood-ashes 
before they are sown. When the young plants come up, they should be thinned out. The flowers are produced 
in great abundance ; but they are generally of very short duration, and usually close about mid-day. The 
calyx, howeyer, becomes inflated, and ribbed with red, when the seeds are swelling ; so that it is rather 
ornamental after the flowers have dropped. We do not know where seeds are to be procured. 

OTHER SPECIES OF MIMULUS. 



M. PARVIFLORUS, Lindi,, Bot. Reg, t. 874. 
A procumbent plant, rooting at the joints, and somewhat resembling M. moichatus^ the common musk-plant, 
but with smaller flowers, and larger leaves. A native of Chili, introduced in 1824, but now lost to our gardens. 
Douglas discovered several other species of Mimulus in California, which appeared to him annual, but none of 
them have as yet been introduced. All the kinds require a moist shady situation, and peat earth. 



GENUS X. 
ALONSOA, Ruiz el Pavon. THE ALONSOA, OR MASK-FLOWER. 



««MW^^^M^^AM^t^^^^«^kM^k^^ 



Lin. Si/sL DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 
Obnishic Chakactkr.— Corolla subroUte, resnpinate from the twisting of the pedicels. 



l^ALONSOA LINEARIS, Ruix et Pafxm. THE LINEAR-LEAVED ALONSOA, OR MASK-FLOWER, 



SvHoimiEs. — Celsia linearis, Jacg. ; Hcmimeris ooodnea, WiUd. ; 
H. linariarfolia, H. B. ei KurUh ; Hemitomns fruticosus, VHerit, 

Dbbitation. — The genus is named in honour of Don Zanoni 
Alonso, a Spanish consul in South America. 



Enoratinos.— Bot. Mag. t. 210 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser., 
t. 240 ; ? Bot. Cab. t. 1456 ; and our^^. 7, in Plato 44. 

Spnciric Character. — Glabrous ; leaves opposite, or three in a 
whorl) linear, entire, or remotely denticulated. — (jG. Don.) 



Description, Sec. — Nothing can exceed the hrilliant colours of the flowers of this little plant, which, though 
generally considered a greenhouse shruh, is found to succeed quite well when grown as an annual in the 
open air. It is a native of Peru, whence it was introduced in 17^9 ^^^ ^^ &^ ^^ called Celna lineariiy hy 
which name it is still generally known in the nurseries and seed-shops* It was first treated as a hothouse shrub ; 
it was then removed to the greenhouse, and afterwards, being found to ripen abundance of seeds, it was grown as 
a tender annual ; but it is now found to succeed even if sown in the open ground. To secure a fine show of 
flowers, it is, however, generally thought best to raise the seeds on a slight hotbed, and to plant them out in May, 
and thus treated, the plants will produce a succession of brilliant flowers throughout the whole summer. 
A. intermedia^ Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1456, is a hybrid between this and the following species, A. ineisi/olia. 



2.— ALONSOA INCISIFOLIA, Ruiz et Pavm. THE CUT-LEAVED ALONSOA, OR MASK-FLOWER. 

Syhovtmss.-- Celtia urtieifolia. Curt. ; Hemimeris urticifolia, Spbcific Charactir. — ^Glabrous ; leaves opposite, ovate, acute, 

WUld, ; Alonsoa grandiflon, Hort. deeply toothed, or lenated.— (G. Don.) 

Engrayiho. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 417. 

Description, &o. — Larger and stronger-growing than A. linearis^ but with rather darker and less splendid 
flowers. It is a native of Chili, introduced in 17^5, and requires the same treatment as the preceding species, 
bnt is hardier. Both kinds require a loamy soil and an open situation. Seeds may be purchased in the seed- 
ahops under the name of Alonsoa ^randifiora. 
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GENUS XI. 
CASTILLEJA, Lin. THE CASTILLEJA, OR PAINTED CUP. 



w^>^^^»^^^»^>^»^>^>^>^>^^»^^^ 



Lin, Sytt DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

OofBaic Cbaiuctcr. — Caljz eomprened, bifid or qaidrifld, cleft on odo tide. Upper lip of eorolU linetr, cbuinelled, entirp. Cells of aothen 

unequal. — (G. Don.) 

CASTILLEJA COCCINEA, Spreng. THE SCARLET-PAINTED CUP. 



SviioiiTiiis. — Btrtiia coodnM, Lin, ; Eachroma cocdnea, NiUt, 
ENORATorot.— Bot. R«g. t. 1186 ; and onr>^. 5, in Plate 44. 
Specific CBAmicTBa. — Leaves, as well as tLe coloured brastens, 



diTaricatelj trifid. Calyx bifid, nearly equal with the corolla. Seg. 
ments retose and emaiginate. — (G. Dan.) 



Description, &c. — ^This very singular plant was discovered in several parts of North America almost at the 
same time by different botanists, and was introduced as early as 17B7 ; but it was soon lost, and was not restored 
to British gardens till 1826, when seeds were sent home to the Horticultural Society^s gardens by Douglas. 

When first discovered, it was supposed to belong to the genus Bartsia, the Marsh-eyebright, and it was there 
placed by Linnasus, who, though he established the genus Castilleja in honour of D. Castillejo, a botanist of 
Cadiz, did not consider this species to belong to it. In America, C<ut%Ueja ooceinea is called the painted cup ; a 
name it well deserves from its bright yellow flowers and bright scarlet bracteas. The species is scarce, and easily 
lost, as it ripens few seeds in England ; but it is so abundant in almost every part of the United States, that seed 
is always easily to be procured from that country. *^ The plants," Dr. Lindley observes in the BoL Reg.^ ^' should 
be grown in gravel, or peat and sand, and not in loLiny soil." They are quite hardy, and require no other care 
than sowing very early in spring (say February or March), or in autumn, to stand the winter, like the other 
Califomian annuals. 

GENUS XII. 
BROWALLIA, Lin. THE BROWALLIA. 



^^^^^^^*^*^*0^0^0^^^n0^ 



Lin, Sjfst. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Gbksric Cbaractbr. — Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla salTer-shaped, resupinate. Stigma 2-lobed, 4-tubercled. Capsule 2-ceIled. Dissepiment 

conlrary ; placentas fleshy. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The plants belonging to this genus are all half-hardy annuals, natives of South America, 
eeneially kept in greenhouses, but which, if reared in a slight hotbed, will grow well in a sheltered situation in 
the open air. The genus was named by LinnsBUS, in honour of bis friend Browallius, the bishop of Aboa, who 
wrote in defence of Linnssus' system, against some of the numerous enemies which the newness of the doctrines 
broached in it raised up ag&inst its author. Before the time of LinnsBUS, botanists had no means of distinguidung 
plants, but by long Latin descriptions, which were so tiresome and so inconvenient, that we now wonder how 
botanists could submit to be annoyed with them. They had, however, many partisans, and when Linnaeus first 
proposed his simplifying S3rBtem, the innovation was vehemently opposed. It is not surprising that Liniueus 
wished to show his gratitude to a friend who had had courage to support him when so many persons were opposed 
to him ; but it is lamentable to find that in the end the friends quarrelled, and that Linnsus is said to have 
named the different species to commemorate this friendship and this quarrel. Thus, B. data is said to express 
the extent of their friendship ; B. demiaay its decrease ; and B, cUienala^ their final quarrel. The first two names 
are, however, so well accounted for by the habits of the respective plants, that this origin for them appears too 
fanciful* 
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1 BKOWALLIA DEMISSA, Lin, THE DWARF, OR SPREADING BROWALLIA. 



Khokatuios. — Bot. Mag. t. 1136 ; and our^^. 3, in Plate 44. 
8raciP.c Cbajucter. — Leavei orate-oblong, acumiiuited, oblique at 



the base. Peduncles aziUarj, l-flowered, and are, an well aa the 
branches, downj. Calyx glabrous. — (G. Don.) 



DESCRIFT10N9 &c. — The leayes of this plant are hairy, and the flowers vary from a bright but pale blue to 
purple or red, and sometimes there are flowers of all the three colours on the same plant at once. The species is 
a natiye of South America, where it is called Botanera. It is a low-growing plant, seldom rising above six inches 
high. It was introduced in 1735, under the name of Dalea, as it was supposed to belong to that genus, and was 
first cultivated by Philip Miller, the author of the well-known Gardener s Dictionary, when he was curator of 
the Botanic Gfarden at Chelsea. Seeds are common in the seed-shops, and they should be sown in a hotbed, 
then transplanted into pots, and not planted out till June. 



2.— BROWALLIA ELATA, Lin. THE TALL BROWALLIA. 



Ehoratdigi.— -Bot. Mag. t 34; and our^. 2, in Plate 44. 
Vamibtt.— 3. e. 2 alba, Hart.; haa the flowers white. 



I Spianc Charactkb. — Leaves oval, acuminated. Peduncles axillary, 
I one or manj-flowered.-— (G. Don.} 



Description, &c. — ^A tall, upright-growing plant, with corymbs of dark blue flowers ; the stem is strong 
and much branched, and the whole plant, when allowed room to grow, is very handsome. It is a native of Peru, 
and was introduced in 1768. Seeds are common in the seed-shops ; and they should be sown on a hotbed, like 
those of jB. demma. The plants are generally grown in pots for placing under a veranda or in a greenhouse ; 
but they are quite hardy enough for planting out in the open air in May or June, and they are very ornamental. 



3.— BROWALLIA ELONGATA, H. B. et Kunth. THE ELONGATED BROWALLIA. 

STHomrMBd — ^B. lactea, Hort, I base. Peduncles 1-flowered, axillary. Bianchlets, peduncles, and 

Spboipic Craractsr. — Leaves ovate, acuminated, rounded at the | calyxes, clothed with hairy pubescence. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— The flowers of this species are blue, spotted with a peculiarly dead white, which looks as 
though a few drops of milk had been sprinkled on the flower. The stem and branches rather angular and 
downy ; and the leaves are hairy. The plant is as tall as B. elakiy but with a weaker stem. 



4.— BROWALLIA GRANDIFLORA, Graham. THE LARGE-FLOWERED BROWALLIA. 



EMoaAvmos.— Bot. Mag. t. 3069 ; and our^!^. 1, in Plate 44. 
Sracivic Cbaractbb. — Leaves ovate, acute, attenuated into the 
petioles at the base. Peduncles 1-flowered, axillary, racemose at 



the tops of the branches. Branches and adult calyxes glabrous. — 
(G. Don.) 



Descrifhon, &c. — This species is one of the tallest of the genus, as it generally grows two feet high, and 
branches in proportion ; the flowers are also very large, though they are not so handsome as most of the other 
kinds, on account of their pale colour. The species is a native of Peru, but it is rather hardier than the others, 
and will thrive well even if sown in the open border. Seeds are to be procured at Charlwood's and other 
Beed-shops. 



II 
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6.— BROWALLIA CORDATA, G. Dan. THE CORDATE-LEAVED BROWALLIA. 



8Yiioima.~B. graodiflon, LindL 

EMOEAvmo.— Bot. Reg. t. 1384. 

Sfscifio Charactsr. — Letves cordate-OTAte, acnmioAted. Pedna- 



cIm l-floirend, racemose at the tops of the braDehoB. Blanches and 
adolt ealjrzeg glabrous. — (G. Don^ 



Dbscription, &o. — This is the plant figured under the name of B. ^randifhra in the Botanical Register, but it 
differs considerably from the plant to which the same name is given in the Botanical Magazine. The flowers are 
much smaller, they are of a deeper blue, or of pure white, with a dark yellow eye, and the under side of the petals 
is yellow ; the leayes are cordate, and of a dull green ; and the whole plant is smaller. It is a native of Peru, 
and was introduced in 1829. The culture is the same as that of the other species. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



SOLANACEiE. 



Ebsbntxal Gharactbl— Calyx asuallj 5-cleft, penistent. Corolla 
usually 5-cleft, monopetalous, usually regular. Stamens usually 5, 
epipetalous. Style one: Fruit capsular or baccate, 2 to 4-cellea. 



Albumen fleshy. Herbs or shrubs isith a peculiaily nanseous smell. 
Leaves alternate. Inflorescence variable^ but generally eztza-axillaiy. 
— (G. Dim.) 



Description, &c. — The order Solanacese is a very interesting one, as it contains not only many useful plantB, 
such as the common potato, the capsicum, and the tomato, but some of our most splendid flowers, such as the 
Daturas and Brugmansias, the Petunias, and the different kinds of Tobacco. Many botanists include the genera 
Salpiglossis, Schizanthus, and Browallia, in the Solanaoeso; but others place them, as we have done, in the 
Scrophularinro. Several of the plants belonging to Solanaceas are narcotic poisons ; as, for example, the deadly- 
nightshade, the henbane, and the thorn-apple. All the species require a rich free soil, and they are all robust 
and vigorous-growing, taking up a great deal of room, and being therefore quite unfit for small gardens. 

GENUS I. 
NICOTIANA, T<nim. THE TOBACCO. 



•W^^«^<V«^^'^^A^>M^iAA^N^ 



Lin. Sytt PENTANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

GRMvaic Chaeactcr. — Calyx tubular. Corolla funuel-shaped, or saLvei^bsped ; limb equaL Stamens rather unequal, indoied or ezserted. 

Capsule dehiscing by 4 parU at the apex ; placentas free. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The different kinds of Tobacco have all ornamental tube-shaped flowers, and very large 
thick leaves, which are used for making tobacco and snuff. They are cultivated for these purposes abroad, and 
sometimes even in England; though in this country they are generally grown for their flowers, and, in fact, no 
person is here permitted to grow more than half an acre of tobacco without purchasing a licence from the Excise. 
The different kinds of Tobacco are by no means common in gardens, partly on account of the room they take up 
from their thick and branching steins and cne large size of their leaves, and partly on account of their rapidly 
exhausting the Soil. The name of Nicotiana was given to the genus by Tomnefort, in honour of M. Nicot, the 
French ambassador to Portugal, who introduced the first spedes of it into France ; and that of Tobacco^ from the 
name given by the native Indians to the pipe they used in smoking. The principal species grown for their leaves 
are,^. iahacum^ the Yirginian tobacco; N. macrophylla^ the Oroonoko tobacco; and N. nM<tca,the common tobacco. 
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1.— NICOTIANA TABACUM, Lin. THE VIRGINIAN TOBACCO. 



Synonymes. — N. HavsnensiB, Log. ; N. Virginiana, HorL | Specific Cbaractsr. — Leaves teasile, oblongJancoolate, acumi- 

ENOKATniGS. — Wood Med. Bot. t. 69; Stev. et Church. Med. nated; lower ones decuirent ; throat of the corolla inflately ventricoee ; 
Bot. 1, t. 37 ; Bot. Gard. No. 160 ; and our^^. 1, in Plate 45. segments of the limb acuminated. — (G. Don^ 

Description, &c.^A Tery yigorous plant, growing from four to six feet high, with very large leaves and 
pink flowers, which appear rather small in proportion to the size of the plant. This species was the first 
discovered, and, according to Linnseus, it was hrought hy the Spaniards to Europe in 1560. Ahout the same 
period it appears to have been cultivated by the first English settlers in Virginia, who had observed the use made 
of the leaves by the Indians (who imagined that smoking would cure several diseases), and wished to imitate 
their example. About 1607) tobacco was in such request in Virginia that it passed generally in lieu of money ; 
and a man who had a roll of tobacco in his pocket, could purchase a dinner or procure a bed, as well as one who 
bad a purse of money. Tobacco was brought to England, in the reign of 'Elizabeth, by Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
story of Sir Walter at first keeping the use of the plant a secret, and of its being discovered by a servant, who 
when he saw smoke coming out of his master's mouth thought he was on fire and threw water in his face, is well 
known, as is the work written by James I. against smoking. James, however, was not the only sovereign opposed 
to tobacco, as the Emperor of the Turks, the Grand Duke of Moscow, the King of Persia, and Pope Urban VIII. 
aU issued similar prohibitions ; and in 1689, an edict was issued in Transylvania, threatening those who should 
plant tobacco with the confiscation of their estates. At present, tobacco is cultivated to a great extent, chiefly in the 
West Indies and the Southern states of North America. When grown as an article of commerce, the plants are 
raised in beds, and then planted out in the fields three feet apart ; and when they send up a flower-stalk, its top 
is nipped off, to strengthen the leaves. When the leaves become brittle, they are cut with a k^ife close to the 
grou9d ; they are then carried to the drying-shed, where they are hung up in pairs to dry. They are afterwards 
laid in heaps, and covered with blankets, to heat them, and on the nicety of this operation the goodness of the 
tobacco depends ; as if the leaves are overheated, they are spoiled, — and if not sufficiently, they are deficient in the 
intoxicating properties for which the tobacco is chiefly valued. When no more heat is perceivable in the heaps, 
the leavesare packed in casks for exportation. The manufacture of the tobacco into snuff, &c., generally takes 
place in England, though some cigars are made in Cuba and other places. The leaves are first carefully cleansed 
from any earth or other impurities that may have become attached to them, and all their decayed parts are picked 
out ; they are then moistened with salt and water, or a decoction of liquorice and salt, &c., and the midrib of 
each leaf is^ cut .out. The most perfect leaves are then rolled up to form cigars, a reed or iron pin being kept in 
the 'Centre of the cigar, and the leaves rolled round it by a kind of machine. Some of the remainder of the tobacco 
is then spun into cords, or twisted into rolls for chewing ; and another part is cut into shreds by an instrument 
like a straw-cutting machine, for smoking in pipes. Snuff is made by dr3dng the leaves, and grinding them in a 
mill ; and there are many different kinds, differing in their fineness and in the scents mixed with them. What 
is called shag tobacco, is made by drying the leaves on copper. The coarser leaves are used for making tobacco- 
water, or for fumigation, to destroy insects. 

There are many varieties of the Virginian tobacco, but the species is the kind usually grown in British 
gardens, where, though its leaves are sometimes gathered and dried for use, it is principally cultivated as a 
handsome border flower. It requires a light but rich soil. The seeds should be raised on a slight hotbed, or in 

ii2 
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a warm border ; and the plants, when removed to the beds where they are to flower, should be planted aboat 
three feet apart every way. While the plants are young, the joints of the leaves should be frequently examined, 
lest ihey should be attacked by a caterpillar, which often destroys the young opening leaves, and consequently 
the beauty of the plant. 

2.— NICOTIANA MACROPHYLLA, Spreng. THE LARGE-LEAVED, OR OROONOKO TOBACCO. 

SviioiiTMCB. — N. latiatuna, Mili. ; N. gigutM, Hart, ; N. | at tbe bMe ; throat of corolla inilatelj TeDtricoae ; •^[meots of the 
tabacum, var, macropbyllam. i limb thort, acummatod. — (G. Don.) 

SpBciric Chaiuctbr. — Leaves item.cUsping, ovate, acute, auricled ' 

Description, &c. — ^This is the largest species of tobacco, as it frequently grows seven or eight feet high, with 
enormous leaves and pink flowers. The whole plant bears a great resemblance to the common Yirginiao 
tobacco, except that it is larger in all its parts. This is much grown in Cuba, and its leaves are used for making 
the larger and coarser kinds of Havannah cigars. In England it is generally confoimded with N, iabacum^ and 
the year of its introduction is uncertain. 



3.— NICOTIANA RUSTICA, Lin. THE ROBUST, OR COMMON ENGLISH TOBACCO. 



Varibtus.— Tbeae are very nnmerous ; but the kind best known is 
N. r. 2, Aiiatica, Schultet ; tyn. N. Sibirica, Ilort,; N. Tatarica, 
Hort. ; N. icabra, Cav, ; N. rugoia. Mill. 



Specific Cba&actbe. — Stem terete ; leaves petiolate, quite entire ; 
tube of corolla cjlindrical, longer than the calyx ; iq;ments of the 
leaf roundish, obtuse. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This is the hardiest of all the kinds ; and, indeed, when once sown, it is so difficult to 
eradicate, that it may be almost considered a weed. It was one of the first species introduced, having been 
brought to England in 1570 ; and it is the plant known among the Indians by the name of Petun. It is a plant 
of no beauty, thp flowers being of a dirty greenish-yellow, and the whole plant being covered with clammy h^rs, 
extremely disagreeable to the touch. It is, however, very generally grown in large kitchen-gardens for the 
leaves, which, from their strong, rank odour, are considered very efficacious for fumigating insects, &c. Seeds 
are common in all the seed-shops, and they only require to be sown in the open border. 



4.— NICOTIANA LANGSDORFII, Wein. LANGSDORFF'S TOBACCO. 

EMGRAViNGfl. — Bot. Mag. t. 2221, and t 2555 ; and out Jiff. 8, iu petiolate ; superior ones almost sessile, decurreot ; tube of coroils 
Plate 45. clavato; segments of the limb obtuse. — (G. Don.) 

Spkcific Character. — Stem branched ; lower leaves ovate, obtuse, 

Description, &g.— A very handsome plant, growing about three feet high, with clear yellowish-green flowers. 
This species is a native of Brazil, from which country it was sent to Europe by M. Langsdorff, the Russian consui 
at Rio de Janeiro. It was introduced into England in 1819, but it is by no means common in collections. 



5.— NICOTIANA LONGI FLORA, Cav. THE LONG-FLOWERED TOBACCO. 



ENGfuvmos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2ud Ser. t. 196 ; and our 
Jig. 5, iu Plate 45. 

Specific CiuiucTER.-^cabrous ; cauline leaves stem-clas|dng, 



cordate-ianceoiate, acummateu ; tube of the corolla loog, filiform, five 
times longer than tbe subfoliaceous calyx ; lobes of corolla ovmie- 
lanoeolate, scute. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &g. — A very elegant species, fix>m the great length and slendemess of the tube of the corolla, 
which is delicately white on its inner surface, and greenish outside. The plant is of rather low growth, rarely 
exceeding two feet, and the leaves are of much feebler texture than those of most of the other species. The 
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flower does not expand till evening, or in cloudy weather. This species is a native of Chili and Buenos Ayres, 
and it was introduced in 1832. Seeds may be purchased at any of the seed-shops ; and they should be raised on 
a slight hotbed in March, and planted out in May, when they will come into flower in July, and continue 
producing a succession of blossoms till October, or till killed by the frost. 



6.— NICOTIANA NOCTIFLORA, Book. THE NIGHT-FLOWERING TOBACCO. 



Stvonymb. — ? N. undalata, Vent. 

Engravings. ~Bot Mag. t. 2785 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 262 ; 
and our^. 3, in Plale 45. 

SpKCiric Characrr. — Glandular and clammy, and beset with 



adpressed hahi. Leaves petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, acute, undalatelf 
curled. Tube of corolla cylindrical, much longer than the calyx ; 
segments of corolla equal, obcordately emarginate. — (G. Don,) 



Description, &c, — ^A very interesting species, growing about two feet high, with an erect, but somewhat 
lender, branching stem. The leaves are small, and much waved at the margin. The flowers, which are pro- 
duced in panicles, do not expand till evening ; the corollas are white, and purple beneath. The flowers when 
expanded are very firagrant ; but the plant is clothed with numerous short, clammy hairs, which have a very 
disagreeable smell when touched. The species is a native of the Andes, whence seeds of it were sent home by 
Dr. Gillies and Mr. Gruikshanks, in 1826. It succeeded quite well in the open border in the Glasgow Botanic 
Garden, where it flowered in the month of August. During the day, the plants made but little show ; but 
towards evening, the flowers, which were during the day curiously folded up, slowly expanded, displa3dng by 
degrees their pure white surface, and yielding a delightful fragrance. Seeds may be procured in the principal 
seed-shops. 

7.— NICOTIANA PERSICA, Lindi. THE PERSIAN, OR SHIRAZ TOBACCO. 

EwoBATTHos.— Bot. Beg. 1592; and onr fig, 7, in Plate 45. I hardly repand. Calyx acutely 5 -toothed. Corolla salver-shaped, ^th 

Spbcific CauucTBii* — Clothed with clammy down. Radical leaves  a long clavate tuhe, and ovate, obtuse, emarginate, rather unequal 
oblong-spatulate ; cauliue ones sessile, half stem-clasping, acuminated, | segments. — (6. Don,) 

Dbscription, &c. — ^The flowers of this species are very handsome, being green on the outside, and white 
within ; they are produced in racemes, and are very sweet-scented at night. From the leaves is made the 
celebrated Shiraz tobacco, which is valued in proportion as the leaves of which it is composed are thick, tough, 
and uniformly yellow. To obtain this result, the plants are continually watered while they are growing ; and 
when they have attained their full size, each plant is cut ofiP close to the root, and stuck firmly into the ground. 
This is in September, when the heavy night-dews fall, and these soon change the leaves from green to the desired 
yellow. The leaves are then laid in heaps to heat, after which the stalks and midribs are thrown away, and 
the leaves are formed into cakes, which are pressed firmly together and packed in bags. When grown merely 
for ornament, the Shiraz tobacco is quite hardy, and only requires sowing in the open border. 



8.— NICOTIANA ACUMINATA, 5fm#. THE POINTED-LEAVED TOBACCO. 



clothed with glandular down. Calydne segments narrow. Corolla 
with an elongated tube, and roundish obtuse segments.— (G. Don,) 



STM0NT3ra..»Petunia acuminata, Graham, 
SpEcxnc CHARACTUi. — Dowuy. Leaves broad, lanceolate, acumi- 
nated, undulated, on longisfi petioles. Panicles few-flowered. Calyx 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers are whitish, and not very handsome. The species is a native of Valparaiso, 
whence it was introduced in 1828, by Dr. Gillies. It requires no other care than sowing in the open border, 
but we do not know where seeds are to be procured. 



ith, repandly nndulatod, tometimet Ijnte. Tube of the ootolk aleDder, 
▼07 long. Sqpiieiita of the limb ovftte, acatbh. — (G. Don.) 
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9.— NICOTIANA REPANDA, WiUd. THB WAVED-LEAVED HAVANNAH TOBACCO. 

SYVomncnw — N. lyrAta, H. B, et Kth, 

EvoMATiNoa.^Bot. Mag. t. 2484. 

SraciFic Chajuctbe. — Leayetttem-clu|ri]ig,conUte-ipatoltte, round. 

Description^ &c. — The flowers are of a pale pink, and rather small ; and the leaves are smooth, instead of 
bemg downy, as is generally the case with most of the other species. This species is a native of Cuba, particularly 
near Hayannah, whence it was introduced by Mr. G. Don, in 1820 ; and the small Havannah cigars, sometimes 
called Queen's, are made firom its leaves. It is hardy, and only requires sowing in the open border. 

10.— NICOTIANA NANA, lAndL THE DWARF TOBACCO. 

Enqbatiho. — Bot. Reg. t. 833. I longer than the solitary flowcn. Corolla longer than the calyx, iritb 

SiBcinc CBAiucmt. — Leasee lanceolate, piloae. Radical ones I obtuie tegmenta.— (G. Don,^ 

Description, &c. — ^A very curious little species, not growing more than three or four inches high, with pure 
white flowers which rise from the axils of the leaves, and leaves of very delicate texture, from which the 
Portuguese prepare their finest tobacco. The Indians also set a high value upon it as a medicine. The species 
is rather rare, being only found on rocky mountains, where it flowers in June. It was introduced in 1823. 



11.— NICOTIANA MULTIVALVIS, Lindl. THE MANY-VALVED TOBACCO. 



EMCKAYiMGa. — Hot. Rcg. t. 1057 ; and onrftg. 4, in Plate 45. | solitary. Calyx many-parted. Capsules many-oelled. Segments of 

Snsiric Cbabactsk.— Clothed with viscid hairs or down. Leavea j corolla obtuse, deeply veined. — (G. Don.) 
fleahy, ovate-lanceolate; lower ones petiolate. Flowers axillary, I 

Description, &c. — ^This species, though it has showy flowers, has leaves of a peculiarly rank and almost 
fetid odour. It is, however, preferred to all others for smoking by the Indians on the banks of the Columbia. 
The calyx is inflated and ribbed, and when ripe, it divides into several valves. The plant grows two or three 
feet high, and flowers in August or September. The seeds should be raised on a hotbed in February, tiien trans- 
planted into pots in March, and finally transferred to the open border, without breaking the ball of earth round 
the roots, in April or May ; or they may be sown in the open border in March or April. It is a native of 
California, and was introduced in 1826. 

12.— NICOTIANA GLUTINOSA, Lin. THE GLUTINOUS TOBACCO. 



Sraciric Chaiuctfju — Erect, branched, and villooaly clammy. 
Leaves petiolate, ovate-cordate, acuminated. Racemes terminal, erect, 
second. Corollas clothed with clammy hairs outside. 



SvNONTms. — Sairanthus glutinosus, G.Dan; Nicotiana militaris, 
Willd. ; Tabacus viridia, Mmnoh. 

E1101UVINO8.— Bot. Rep. t. 484 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 107 ; 
and oxafig. 6, in Plate 45. 

Description, &c. — A very ^gular plant, which, though agreeing with the Tobaccos in most particulars, yet 
differs from them so much in the shape of its corolla, as to belong properly to another class and order, according to 
the Liniuean system (viz. Didynamia angiotpermia^ instead of Pentandria monoffynia). To reconcile this 
discrepancy, Mr. Don has formed of this species a new genus, which he calls Sairanthus, — frt}m sairo^ to clean, and 
antios^ a flower ; in allusion to the ringent coroUa, which constitutes the distinctive mark of separation between 
this plant and the true Nicotianas. The plant grows from two to four feet high ; its flowers are of a dull red, and 
it is covered with clammy hairs, very disagreeable to the touch. It is a native of Peru, and was introduced in 
1759. The seeds are common in the seed-shc^s, and they require no other care than sowing in the open border, 
and thinning out if necessary. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF NICOTIANA. 



The following have been introduced into our gardens. 

N. LANCIFOLIA, Wittd, ; N. YBARRENSIS, H. S. et KwUk. 
A native of Quito, with purple, bell-shaped flowers. Introduced in 1623. The plant grows from two to 
three feet high, and is clothed with clammy hairs. 

N. PUSILLA, L<fi. ; N. HUMILIS, Bhret. 

A low plant, not growing more than a foot high, with small yellowish-green flowers. A native of Vera 

Cruz. Introduced in 1733. 

N. PANICULATA, lAn, f N. VIRIDIPLORA, Cw. 

Flowers green, and produced in terminal panicles. A native of Peru. Introduced in 1752. 

N. CERINTHOIDES, Hom». 
Flowers greenish-yellow; capsule conical. A native of America. Introduced in 1821. 

N. DILATATAt Link. 
Flowers white, leaves large ; the lower ones being generally a foot long and four inches broad. Introduced 

in 1820. 

N. PLUMBAGINIFOLIA, Fir. , N. CRISPA, Jacq. 

Plant scabrous and hairy, with narrow leaves and white flowers, which are of a rusty hue beneath. A native 

of South America. Introduced in 1816. 

N. VISCOSA, Lehm, 

Flowers white, and, as well as the whole plant, clammy. A native of Buenos Ayres. Introduced in 1821. 

N. BONARIENSIS, Uhm. 
Flowers white ; plant downy, but not clammy. A native of Buenos Ayres. Introduced in 1821 . 

N. QUADRIVALVIS, Pwnh, Bot Mag. 1. 1778. 
The whole plant chunmy, with an unpleasant smell. Flowers white, and capsule four-valved. A native of 

the banks of the Missouri. Introduced in 1811. 

N. ALATA, IMik §t Oito. 

A native of Brazil. Introduced in 1829. The stem is winged ; whence the name. 



GENUS II. 
SOLANUM, Toume. THE SOLANUM, OR NIGHTSHADE. 



^^»^^*^^^^^^^^^^t^^^f^ 



Lin. SffsL PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Orkbric Chaiuctkb. — Calyx 5-cleft, nielj 4-cleft. Corolla rotate, rarely campanulatc, usually 5-cleft. Anthers conniyent, dehiscing 

hy pores at the apex. Berry 2, rarely 4-celled. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers of all the species bear a great resemblance to those of the potato, which we 
should probably think very ornamental if they were not so common, and the berries are generally very showy. 
There are many annual species ; but some of th^, such as the Eeg-plant, require the protection of a stove, and 
others are not yet introduced, or have been lost to our gardens ; we shall therefore describe very few. 
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1.— SOLANUM FONTANESIUM, Dunal. DESFONTAINES' NIGHTSHADE. 



SYKomrifs.— Nycterium FontaneHum, Lottd. Hort. Brii. 
ENOJuvnrot. — Bot. Reg. t. 177 ; and our^. 5, in Plate 46. 
Sraciric CHARACTf Stem rather woody, though annual, prickly, 



piloM. Leayea deeply pinnatifid. Segments ainuated. CoroUaf 
almost regular. Anthen unall ; lower one a little curred at the ipex, 
brown. — (6. Don.) 



D^CRiPTioN, &c. — A coarse weedy-looking plant, growing three or four feet higli, with yellow flowers and 
spiny calyxes. The stem and branches are also coYered with strong spines ; and the leaves are very rongh, much 
waved or curled at their edges, armed with prickles, and covered with a whitish down. The plant is supposed 
to be a native of Brazil, and it was introduced in 1813. 



2.— SOLANUM CAMPANULATUM, R. Br. THE BELL-FLOWERED NIGHTSHADE. 

ExGftATiNoa. — Bot. Mag. t. 3672 ; and oxafig. 6, in Plate 46. I ovate, angularly-lobed, hairy, very prickly on both surftcea, as well ss 

SpKiric CiLuucTBR. — Prickles cTowded, Straight, subulsto. Leaves I the calyxes. Bacemesnmple, armed. Corollas campanQlate^—(G.2)of».) 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species, a native of New Holland, near Port Jackson, whence it was 
introduced in 1819, but being soon lost, it was re-introduced in 1837- 



m^m^^m^^^^^m0tm0^t^^^^^^^^^^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF SOLANTTM. 



S. RACEMIFLORUM, Don. ; S. SCABRUM, Jaeq, 
Flowers white, but rose-coloured beneath ; berries large and red. A very handsome species, the native 
country of which is not known ; introduced in 1818. 

S. ^THIOPICUM, Lin. ; LYCOPERSICUM ^THIOPICUM, MUl. 
The flowers are white and drooping ; and the fruit is large, red, and resembling that of the Tomato or Love- 
apple. There are several varieties ; one with Hlac flowers and large white fruit, another with dark purple fruit, 
and another with small yellow berries not larger than peas. The species is an old inhabitant of our gardens, 

haying been introduced before 1597* 

S. DILLENII, ^o&ii/tef. 

A native of Hungary, with small white flowers, and the berries marked with white dots. Introduced in 1818. 

S. 6UINEENSE, Lam. 
The flowers are whitish, or of a pale violet colour ; and the berry is round, about the dae of a small cherry, 
and black and shiny when ripe. A native of Guinea, introduced in 1817- 

S. NIGRUM, Lin. THE GARDEN NIGHTSHADE. 
This plant is common as a weed in gardens, and also in waste ground, throughout Europe. Its flowers are 
white ; and its berries, which resemble black currants, are poisonous. This is the Yerha mora of the Spaniards, 
and the Morelle i/ruUs nairt or Morelle erive-chien of the French. There are several varieties, natives of the 
South of Europe ; but none of sufficient beauty to be deserving of cultivation. 

S. FISTULOSUM, Rieh. 
The stems are hollow, but in other respects this species resembles S. Guinsetue. There are two varieties, one 
with black berries and the other with red oi^s. The species is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced 
about 1820. 
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S. INCERTUM, DufL 
There are many varieties of this species ; some with black, some with red, and some with jellow firuit, all 
natives of India. The species was introduced in 1823. 

S. RUBRUM, Mill, 
A native of the East Indies, generally with the berries red or copper-coloured, introduced in 1817. There 
are above twenty other kinds which have been introduced, but which appear to be now lost. 



GENUS III. 
SARACH A, Ruiz et Pavon. THE SARACHA. 

Lin, Sysi. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gsimuc Characteb.— Calyx 5 -cleft. Corolla eampanuiatelj rotate, refloxed. Stamens bearded. Anthers separate, dehiscing lengthwise. 

Berry 2-celledy covered by the calyx to the middle.— (G. Don.) 

1.— SARACHA PROCUMBENS, Ruiz et Pavon. THE PROCUMBENT SARACHA. 



Sthomymis. — AtTopa procumbena, Cav. ; A. plicaU, Roth. ; Sola- 
uam procumbens, Deo. ; Pbysalis solanacesD, Ment. ; Belliaia pro- 
combens, Rcem. et Schultes, 



Sprcific CHARACTRa.— -Leaves twin, nncqusl, ovate, quite entire, 
glabrous in the adult state, but when young, villous on the margins and 
back. Flowers umbellate, drooping. Filaments glabrous. — ( G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A procumbent phint, the flowers of which are cream-coloured, with a green margin, and 
the berries, small and shining. A native of Peru, introduced in 1822. The genus Saracha was named by Ruiz 
and Pavon in honour of Isidore Saracha, a Benedictine monk, and a good botanist, who was the means of 
introducing many plants to the Botanic Garden at Madrid. The genus differs very slightly in a botanical point 
of view from Solanum^ and the culture is the same as that of the different kinds of nightshade. We do not 
know where seeds are to be procured. 

2.— SARACHA UMBELLATA, Dec. THE UMBELLATE-FLOWERED SARACHA. 



Syvohtmes. — Atropa umliellata, Roth. ; A. Rothii, Poir. ; Bellinia 
ambellata, Rosm. et Schultes. 

Emoratimos. — Swit. Brit. Flo^ Gard. t. 85. 



Spkcific Character. — ^Erect, hairy, much bruiched. Leaves orate, 
wrinkled, entire, shining, acute, scabrous ; floral ones twin. Flowers 
umbellate, drooping, foments bearded at the base.— ^ G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This is the most common species of Saracha. It is a strong, vigorous-growing plant, 
with a thick, deeply channelled stem. The flowers, which are produced in umbels, are smaller than those of 
S. procunibeMy but they are of the same colour. The berry is of a dark purple. 



3.— SARACHA VISCOSA, Schrad. THE CLAMMY SARACHA. 



cordate, acuminated, sinuately toothed, and sometimes entire. Pedun- 
cles umbellate. Throat of corolla W00II7. Fructiferous calyx 
coloured.-— {G. Don.) 



EHORAvniGS. — Swt. Brit, Flow. Gard., 2nd Ser. t. 323 ; and our 
fig, 4, in Plate 46. 

SFBciric Character. — Clothed in everj part with glandular 
pubescence, and viscid. Stem erect, su&uticose. Leayes twin, 

Description, &c. — A very handsome plant: the stems are slender and graceful, growing about a foot 
high ; the flowers large, cream-coloured, and marked with numerous olive-coloured spots ; and the berry large 
and of a bright scarlet. The plant is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1835. It was at first 
treated as a greenhouse perennial ; but it is now found to succeed best as an annual in the open air. The seeds 
are not common, but when they can be obtained, they only require sowing in March or April in the open border. 

E K 
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GENUS IV. 
NICANDRA, Adan. THE ALKEKENGI, OR KITE-FLOWER. 

Lin, SytL PENTANDRIA MONOGNYIA. 

Gnnuc Chaiuctbr. — Caljz 5-purted, inflated. Segmenta mgitute. Corolla campanulate. Stamens incorved. Beny fleshy, 3 — 5-oelled, 

covered by tlie calyx.— (G. Don.) 



NICANDRA PHYSALOIDES, Gartn. THE ALKEKENGI, OR KITE-FLOWER. 



Spbcific Chaeacter. — Plant glabrous, mncli branched. Leavn 
twin. Flowers eztrsraxillary, solitary^ drooping. 



, SmomrMBs. — Atropa physaloides, Lin. ; Physalis peruviana, Mill. ; 
P. daturBfolia, Lam. ; Calydermos erosos, RutM et Pavon, 
Emoravimos.— Bot. Mag. t. 2458 : and our^. 3, in Plate 46. 

Description, &c. — A ygtj strong, yigorous plant, growing from four feet to six foet high in favourable 
ntaatioDB, and sending out numerous branches. The flowers are large and showy, and the fruit resembles that 
of the winter cheny, being enclosed in a large inflated capsule. The stem is purple, and the branches are reddish, 
the colour becoming brighter in the petioles or footstalks of the leaves, and often spreading down the mid-ribs. 
The plant is a native of Peru, from which country it was first sent to France. It was introduced into England 
in 1759, and it has ever since been a favourite in large gardens and shrubberies, though it should never be grown 
except where there is abundance of room. The name of Nicandra was given to this genus by Adanson in honour 
of the memory of Nicander, a Greek physician, who lived about a hundred and ^hy years before Christ ; physa- 
loides alludes to the great resemblance between the berries of this plant and those of phyiolisy the winter cherry ; 
and AUcekengi is its Peruvian name. The seeds are common in all the seed-shops, and they only requiro to be 
sown in rich earth in March or April, and then thinned out and transplanted, so as to leave those remaining in 
the bed at least three feet apart every way. This species is sometimes called the Peruvian Winter Cherry. 



GENUS V. 
DATURA, Lin. THE DATURA, OR THORN-APPLE. 



•«>«%#^^>«^VMA^M^^kM^i^* 



Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GmcHuc Character. — Calyx angular, 5-toothed, deciduous. Corolla conically funnel-shaped. Stigma 2-lobed. Capsole smooth, or 

ecbinated. — (G. Don.) 



1.— DATURA STRAMONIUM, Lin. THE STRAMONIUM, OR COMMON THORN-APPLE. 



Stnonymss. — Stramonium Ttilgare, Manch. ,• S. vulgatum, 
Gwrtn. ; S. foetidum, Scop. ; S. spioosum, Lam. 
Enoratinos. — Eng. Bot. t. 1288, 2nd ed. vol. ii. t. 315. 



Specific Character. — Leaves ovate, angularly toothed, cuneiform 
at the base, smoothish, green. Capsule famished ^th nearly eqnal- 
sized spines or prickles. — (6. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A very remarkable plant, which, though not a true native of England, has now become 
common as a weed in this country, among rubbish, or on dunghills ; being always found, however, near the 
habitations of men. It is a strong narcotic poison, but it has been much used as a medicine, and about twenty 
or thirty years ago, smoking part of the dried roots and stem was considered excellent for the asthma. Like 
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many other supposed remedies, it has however fallen into disuse ; and the Stramonium is now seldom grown, 
except in shrubberies, or other places where there is abundanoe of room, and where a plant with large showy 
leaves is wanted to produce an effect. 



2.— DATURA TATULA, Lin. THE TATULA, OR PURPLE THORN-APPLE. 



Synonyicc. — Stimmonium Tatulm, Mixneh. 
Ekgratings. — Swt Brit. Flow. Ganl. t. 33; and oar fiff. 1, in 
Plate 46. 



SpBCiric Chabactdu— LeaveB cordate-ovate, angularly toothed, un- 
equal at the basoi glabrous. Capaule furnished with nearly equal 
spines or prickles. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The stem is erect, much branched, and from a foot to eighteen inches high, of a dark 
purple, but marked with a few lighter-coloured spots. The leaves are veiy handsome, with dark red veins and 
margin. The flowers are of a pale purple or lilac, with dark-brown caljrzes; and the fruit is erect and very thorny. 
The plant is found in great abundance on the mountains of the Garaocas ; but it is also common over great part 
of North America, It was introduced before 1629, as it is mentioned by Parkinson. The seeds, which are 
common in the seed-shops, may be sown in the open border in April or May ; or in March, if protected from 
frost by a hand-glass or flower-pot being put over them at night. They are sometimes raised on a slight hotbed, 
but they do better in the open ground, and they never flower well unless in the open air. They succeed best in 
a warm border of light rich earth, sheltered from the north ; and in such a situation they will continue in blossom 
the whole summer, and indeed till late in autumn, ripening abundance of seeds. 



a— DATURA FASTUOSA, MUl. THE MAGNIFICENT THORN-APPLE. 

Spbcific Character. — Leaves ovate, acuminated, repandly toothed, unequal at the base, and, as well as the stem, dovmy. Fruit 

tubercled.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A magnificent plant, growing four feet or five feet high, with very large flowers, a native 
of the East Indies, Egypt, and South America. There are several varieties ; one of which, a native of the East 
Indies, has double flowers, crimson on the outside and white within ; another, a native of Malabar, has semi- 
double flowers, of a dark-purple on the outside and white within. This species was introduced before the time 
of Parkinson, 1629 ; but it is now seldom seen in our gardens, though one of its varieties may be procured in 
the seed-shops, under the name of the double purple Stramonium, 



4.— DATURA METEL, Lin. THE METEL, OR HAIRY THORN-APPLE. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1440. | toothed, and, as veil as the stem, downy. Limb of the corolla 

Specipic Charactrr. — Leaves cordate, quite entire, or a little I 10-toothed. Calyx terete. Capsule furnished with prickles.^^G. D<m.) 

Description, &c.-One of the commonest and smaUest of the Daturoi, seldom growing more than a foot 
or eighteen inches high. The flowers are white, and, like those of most of the other species, they fold up at 
night, the leaves rising to enshroud them. The flowers are erect, but when they fall, the capsule becomes 
drooping ; it is very thorny, and part of the calyx which remains on, forms a curious kind of hood to it. This 
species is a native of the East Indies, Africa, and the Canary Isles. The seeds are common in the shops, and 
they require the same culture as the other species, with the exception that they will flower *best when sown on a 
alight hotbed in February or March, and planted out in May. 

kk2 
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5.— DATURA CERATOCAULA, Ortega. THE HORNY-STEMMED THORN-APPLE. 



SvnoNYin. — D. macrocftttlfl. Both. 

ENoiuyiifae.— Bot. Reg. t. 1031 ; Bot Mag. t. 3352 ; and oar>^. 
2, in Plate 4o. 



Spbcipic Craeactbu — Stem terete, pnrpliah, dichotomons, horn, 
formed, pilose at the base. Cspsnle size of a nnt, j^hroua, smooth. — 
(G. Don,; 



Description^ &c. — A magnificent plants growing four feet or five feet high, with a ronnd stem, which is 
horn-shaped at its extremities. The flowers are very htfge, white stained with purple, and sweet-scented. The 
capsule is smaller than in most of the other species, and not thorny. It is a native of Mexico, whence it was 
introduced in 1805 ; and it has also been found in Cuba. The culture is the same as that of D. Tatula. 



^^^^t0*0*0*0^0^''^^^0^^^^^t0^^f^^0^0^^0^^^^0^^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF DATURA. 



D. FEROX, Lin. 
Closely resembling D. Stramonituny except in the capsule being furnished with much larger and stronger 
prickles. A native of Cochin-China and Nepaul, introduced in 1731. 

D. QUERCIFOLIA, H. B. et Kunth. 
Nearly allied to D. Tatula^ but with the leaves shaped like those of the common oak. The whole plant is 
slightly hairy. A native of Mexico, in the most temperate climates, and consequently quite hardy in England. 
Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and they should be sown in the open border in March or April. 

D. MURICATA, Bemh. 
Flowers long and white ; capsule warted ; but not prickly. Introduced in 1820, and supposed to be a native 
of the East Indies. 

D. GUAYAQUILENSIS, H. B. et Kunth. 
Yeiy nearly allied to D. Metel^ of which it is probably a variety. The flowers are white, and the stem and 
leaves downy. A native of humid places near Guayaquil, introduced in 1826. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's. 

There are several other annual species of Datura^ natives of South America, which have not yet been 
introduced. All the species are very handsome, and of very easy culture. The shrubby or tree species are 
now formed into a genus called Brugmanna^ from several botanical difierences in the flower and its calyx, and 
from the fruit of the Brugmansia being always smooth, while that of the Datura is generally prickly. All the 
species are poisonous ; and it is probably from this circumstance, united to the beauty of the flowers, that the 
Datura is considered in floral language to represent deceitful charms. The word Datura is said to be a corruption 
of Tatorahy the Arabic name of one of the species. Metd and Tatida are the names of the plants so called, in their 
native countries. Stramonium is a syncope of the Greek name for the Mad-apple (a kind of Nightshade), 
from a supposed resemblance between the fruit of the two plants. 
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GENUS VI. 
HYOSCYAMUS, Toum. THE HENBANE. 



^^M^^P^M^^^^^AM^^^^M^ 



LwL Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gkhsric GHAmACTni.-^al7X Tentriooae. Corolla campanulately funnel-shaped. Limb unequal, with one of the segments laijjer %^i m 
the rest. Stamens indinate. Capsule immersed in the calyx, operculate. Placentas adnate. — (G. Don,) 



1.— HYOSCYAMUS NIGER, Lin. THE BLACK OR COMMON HENBANE. 



ENGiuviiioa. — Eng. Bot. t. 591,2nd Edit. toI. ii. t. 316; and 
oxajig, 5, in Plate 47. 

Spkcific Chaiucteb. — Clothed with clammy yilli. Leaves sessile. 



semi-decurrenty stem-clasping, sinuated. Flowers almost 
Corolla reticulated. Teeth of the calyx mucronate.— (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — The flowers of the Henbane, though not so showj as those of the Datura^ are yet 
sufficiently handsome to seem very unsuitable to so poisonous a plant. The leaves, however, have a very strong 
and disagreeable smell, especially when burnt ; and it has been observed of them, that when burning, they throw 
out sparks as though they had been sprinkled with salt. No animal can eat this plant with impunity, except 
perhaps the goat ; and it is particularly destructive to poultry. It is a narcotic poison like opium, and it is 
used in medicine for the same purposes as that drug. The two plants also resemble each other in another point ; 
yjz, that the seeds of the Henbane, like those of the poppy, may be eaten with perfect safety. Among the 
medical uses of Henbane is one very remarkable one ; it is, that oculists employ extract of Henbane to dilate 
the pupUs of the eyes, when they want to perform any operation of peculiar delicacy ; and they apply it by 
dropping a little of the solution into the eye. The pupil in a short time becomes fearfully dilated ; and the effect 
of the Henbane continues several hours, without doing the least injury to the sight. The plant is a native of 
Britain, and it requires no other care than sowing the seeds in March or April in the open border. 



2.— HYOSCYAMUS AUREUS, Lin. THE GOLDEN HENBANE. 

STiromriic. — H. Creticus, Park. I gnlarly-toothed. Flowers pedicellate ; the three larger segments of the 

EwGiuviifos. — Bot. Mag. t. 87 ; and onr fig. 6, in Plate 47. ; corolla undulated. — (G. Don.) 

SpBciric Chabactbr.— -Leaves petiolate, cordate-ovate, acute, an- I 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful species, usually grown as a greenhouse perennial, but which, if treated 
like a tender annual, and raised on a slight hotbed, will flower beautifully in the open air. It is a native of the 
south of Europe, and it was introduced before 1640. The plant is not above a foot high, and it will flower from 
March till October. It is very seldom found in collections ; and we do not know where seeds can be obtained. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF HYOSCYAMUS! 



H. AGRESTIS, KU,; Swt Brit Flow. Gard. 1 27 ; H. NIGER, Rogb.; H. NIGER, tnir. AGRESTIS, Nees. ; H. NIGER, 

var. ANNUUS, Sims. :Boi. Mag. t 2394 ; H. BGHEMICUM, Schmidt. 

Flowers rather smaller than those of H» niger^ and darker in colour. A native of Bohemia, introduced in 

1820 ; probably a variety of H. niger^ and requiring the same culture. 
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H. PALLIDUS, Waldsl. et Kit. 
Flowers pale yellow, without any dark veins. A native of Hungary, introduced in 1815. 

H. ALBUS, Lin. 

Flowers of a greenish yellow, with spots of green at the base of each petal. A native of the south of Europe, 

introduced in 1570. 

H. MAJOR, Jiff//. 

Flowers pale yellow, with dark purple spots at the base of the petals ; a native of the Archipelago, introduced 

before 1596. 

H. MUTICA, Lin. 

Flowers dark purple on the inside, and dark purple on the outside ; the limb cleft, and the two lower 

segments white ; stamens purple. A native of Egypt, introduced in 1822. 

H. PUSILLUS, Lin. 

A dwarf plant, not above six inches high, with the flowers small, and yellow, with a violet-coloured base. 

A native of Persia, introduced in 1691 . 

H. AURICULATUS, Tenore. 

Flowers of a bright yellow, veined with dark purple. A native of Naples, introduced in 1823. 



GENUS VII. 
PETUNIA, Juss. THE PETUNIA. 



^^^»^»^W.«#»»»^i^^»^>^>^t^fc^^ 



Lin. Sy9t. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gkxeuc Chaiucter. — Segments of the calyx foliaceoaSi spatuUte. Corollft with a short tube, and a dilated, lathor unequal Umb. Stamens 

unequal, enclosed. Pkoentas adnate.— (G. Don.) 



1.— PETUNIA NYCTAGINIFLORA, Juss. THE MARVEL OF PERU— FLOWERED, OR <X)MMON 

WHITE PETUNIA. 



the petioles at the base. Floral leaves sessile, oordate-orate, opposite. 
Flowers azillarj, pedunculate. Corolla laxge, naving the tnbe S--4 
times longer than the calyx, and the limb broad and obtnse. — 
(G. Don.) 



Svifoimns.— Nicotiana axillaris. Lam. ; N. njetagimflora, Lehm. 

Enoratihgs.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gaid. 2nd Ser. 1. 119 ; Bot. Mag. 
t. 2552 ; and our fig. 1, in Plate 47. 

SpiaFic Character.— Diffuse, clothed with clammy gland alar tUU ; 
lower leaves alternate, ovate-oblong, obtuse, pubescent, attenuated into 

Description, &c. — ^The white Petunia is so general a fovourite, and so common everywhere, that it seems 
difficult to believe that twenty years ago its very existence was unknown among us. It is a native of South 
America, near the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, where it was discovered, and seeds of it were sent to Ehirope in 
1823. It was first treated as a greenhouse plant ; but as it was found to ripen abundance of seeds, and to 
propagate readily from cuttings, it was tried in the open air, and found to grow freely as a border flower. The 
seeds are sometimes raised on a hotbed ; but this is unnecessary in the climate of London. They require a light 
peaty soil, or where this cannot be procured, a sandy loam ; and their roots should never be sa£fered to become 
quite dry, as they are easily withered by exposure to heat. Too much wet is, however, very injurious, and when 
the Petunias are grown in pots, they should be frequently watered (say twice a day in hot dry v7«atLer), but they 
should never be suffered to stand in saucers. Petunia is from Petun, the name of Tobacco in Brazil. 
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2.— PETUNIA VIOLACEA, LiruU. THE PURPLE PETUNIA. 



Synontmu. — Salpiglossii integrifolia, Hook. ; Nierembergia pboo- 
nicea, D. Don, ; Petunia phoenicea, Hort, 

Enoiutinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 3113, and t 3536 ; Bot. Reg. t. 
1626 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser., t. 193; and oor^. % m 
Plate 47. 



Specific CHAjucrm. — Prottrate, clothed with clammy hairs or 
down. Leaves ovate, on short petioles, acute. Corolla Tentrioose, 
with ovate, acute s^ments. Flowers solitarj, aziUary, pedunculate. 
— (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^Perhaps no flower ever became a greater fayonrite in a short time than this. Scarcely ten 
years ago, in the autumn of 1830, Mr. Tweedie, a botanical collector, discovered it in Buenos Ayres, growing on 
the banks of the river Uruguay, and sent seeds of it to the Botanic Garden at Glasgow. It flowered there for 
the first time in Great Britain in July 1831 ; and it was soon after figured in the Bot. Mag. under the name of 
Salpighms integrifolia. As it was found to propagate readily both by cuttings and seeds, it soon spread over 
England, and became a general favourite. Not so strong in its stems as Petunia nyctaginiflora^ it was more 
manageable ; and it was found to succeed equally well in a greenhouse and in the open air. So that its fine hair- 
like roots were permitted to grow in light fine soil, and that they were kept moist, without being sufiered to get 
too wet, the plant might be trained in any form the grower pleased ; and so that it was allowed plenty of light 
and air, it was sure to reward its cultivator with a profusion of rich dark purple blossoms. The common modes 
of training this Petunia are against a trellis or wire frame, which it will soon cover, or over a bed in the open 
ground ; the latter being the mode now most generally adopted. When the Petunia is wanted for covering a 
bed in a geometrical flower-garden, the seeds are generally sown in autumn, or early in February ; and the young 
plants are kept in pots till they are ready for planting out in May. In planting the balls of earth out of the 
pots, they are generally laid on one side, so that the plants are ready for pegging down without bending them. 
In about a fortnight, the bed over which the Petunias were pegged down, will be covered with a number of 
upright shoots, each rising only a few inches from the ground, and each producing a succession of blossoms. As 
the old flowers drop ofl^, fresh ones will expand, and the bed will continue to present a splendid mass of rich dark 
purple from May or June till the plants are destroyed by frost. There are many hybrids and varieties of this 
species, as it is found to hybridize freely witli the white Petunia, and as new kinds are being continually raised 
from seed. Some of these hybrids, or varieties, are very large, of a pale lilac, and very fragrant ; and others 
(particularly that generally called Petunia splendens) are of a rich dark crimson shade of purple. They are all 
of the easiest culture, and merely require scattering the seeds on any common garden soil, to grow and flower 
freely ; though no plant better repays care bestowed on its cultivation. The Petunias with a dark centre are 
generally partly derived from P. hicolor^ the flowers of which have a dark centre, and are curiously streaked and 
veined ; but all these are much more tender than the others, and more difficult to propagate by seed. All the kinds 
strike readily from cuttings, without any artificial heat. 

OTHER ANNUALS BELONGING TO THE ORDER SOLANACE^. 



The Tomatos (Lyoopersicum)^ some of the kinds of Capsicum, several of the kinds ci Winter-cherry 
(Physalis)^ and the Egg-plant {Solantun Mdangena)^ are all more or less ornamental in their fruit, though they 
are seldom cultivated solely on that account. Very l^eautiful preparations may be made from the fruit of the 
whiter-cherry, the common thorn-apple, and the kite-flower, by macerating them ; that is steeping them in water, 
till only the fibrous part of the calyx remains, which looks like a net enclosing the fruit. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



ACANTHACEJE. 



EsmiTiAL CRARAcm. — Calyx usually 5-leaved, penittont. 
Corolla monopetalous, the limb ringent, or 2-lipped, the lower lip 
OTer-lapping the upper in aitiTation. Stameot mostly two, both 
beariDg antfaent hypogynout. Stigma 2-lobed, rarely undivided. 



Capsule 2-celled, the eells two or many seeded, bursting elaatiadly 
with 2 yalTes. Seeds roundish, hanging by the ascending processes of 
the placenta ; testa loose ; albumen none. Herbs or shrubs chiefly 
tropical. 



GENUS I. 
THUNBERGIA, Lin. THE THUNBERGIA. 



t0^^^^^t^t^^t^^^*^^^^9^^^^^ 



Lin. SytU DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

GxMUuc Chaxactbr.— Calyx double ; exterior in 2 leaves, interior shorter than the other, and ladniated with 12 awl-shaped teeth. Corolla 
campannlate, tube inflated, limb 5-lobed, equal. Stigma 2-lobed. Capsule globose, beaked, and divided into 2 cells. 

Description, &c. — The genus Thunhergia contains several splendid hothouse climbers ; two of which, and 
perhaps more, will succeed perfectly if treated as annuals and grown in the open air. All the species are very 
handsome, and they are of different and very opposite colours; one species (T. graniiflora) having purplish- 
blue flowers; another (T. coccinea)^ scarlet; another (T. fragramj^ white; and another (T, aurantiaca) 
bright orange, while the commonest kind, T. alata, is of a pale buff. They are nearly all natives of the £as 
Indies, and are all well deserving of cultivation. 



1.— THUNBERGIA ALATA, Bi^er. THE WINGED THUNBERGIA. 



Nursery in 1836, and only dilfering from the species in the colour of 
its flowers. 

SpBanc CBAAAcmur— Stem twining. Leaves triangulariy-cordate, 
sinuately toothed, 5-nerved. Petioles winged. 



Enoiuviiios.— Bot Mag. t. 2591 ; Bot. Cab. t. 1045; Paxt.Mag. 
of BoU, vol. ii. p. 2 ; and our fig, 4, in Plate 47. 

YAMBTr.— >T. a. 2 albiflora. Hookas Bot. Mag. t. 3512 ; T. a. twr. 
alba, Paxt. Msg. of Bot., vol. iii. p. 28 ; and our fig, 3, in Plate 
47. An accidental variety raised from seeds of T. alata in the Clapton 

Description, &c. — The extraordinary beauty of Thunhergia alata has long rendered it a general favourite ; 
and the gardeners generally give it the pet name of Black-eyed Susan. The only objections to its culture were 
that it was at first supposed to require the heat of a stove, and that it was found to be peculiarly liable to the 
attacks of the red spider {Acartu tellaritui). The first of these objections was soon obviated, as it was first 
found to thrive in the temperature of the greenhouse, and afterwards to succeed when treated as an annual in the 
open air ; but the second objection still retains its force, as we know of few plants more liable to be infested by the 
red spider, or from which it is more difficult to dislodge it. The best mode of getting rid of this little enemy is 
to syringe the plant well and frequently over the leaves with hot water, heated to 120°, as a less heat will not 
destroy the insects. When the plants are grown in the open air, they have, however, much fewer red spiders on 
them than when they are grown in a stove. 

Thunhergia alata is 'a native of the East Indies, and seeds of it were first sent to this country in 1823, from 
the Mauritius, by Mr. Telfair, to the late Mr. Barclay of Bury Hill, by whom so many interesting plants were 
introduced into England. When the plant is treated as a greenhouse climber, it is generally propagated by 
cuttings ; but when it is grown as an annual, the seeds are gathered as soon as they are ripe in October, and they 
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are kept in their hard, homed capsule till January. The seeds are curiously shaped, and look as if they were 
covered with net- work ; they should he sown in a soil composed of nearly equal parts of peat-earth, or vegetahle 
mould, and sand. The earth in which the seeds are sown should be kept constantly moist ; but it should be well 
drained, as the plants will wither if either the roots are suffered to become quite dry, or if they are kept in 
stagnant water. The plants are generally raised on a slight hot-bed, and planted out in May ; but in warm 
sheltered situations, they may be sown where they are intended to remain. As to their after culture, when sown 
in the open ground, they may either have the points of their shoots repeatedly taken off, so as to make them 
form bushy plants, or the long slender stems, instead of being twined round any object, may be laid over the 
bed, and pegged down at the joints. Where trouble is not an object, the plants may be grown in pots and 
shifted many times, as directed for Rhodanthe Mangleaii, Seeds are common in the seed-shops. The variety 
appears more tender than the species. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



GENTIANEiE. 



EflsnrriAL Cbaractsr. — Calyx 4 — 5-Gloft, permanent. Corolla 
monopetalons, Trith an eqoally-parted limb ; imbricate in ttstiyation. 
Stamoni epipeta]ons» equal in number to the segments of the corolla, 
and alternating \rith them, some of them abortive. Stigmas 1 — 2. 



Capsule (sometimes a berry) many-aeeded, 1 — 2-celled, usually 2- 
yalved. Embryo straight, enclosed in the axis of a soft fleshy albu- 
men. Herbs, rarely shrubS| usually glabrous. LeaTes opposite, 
entire, exstipulate. Flowers terminal, or axillary. 



GENUS I. 
GENTIANA, Lin. THE GENTIAN. 



#M»^MMWM^^^^^^^tf»^^ ^ 



Lin, SytU PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
GxMKRic Chahactbr. — Corolla campanulately funnel-shaped, 4 — 5-cleft. Stigma 2-lobed. Seeds roundish or oblong. — (G. Don*) 

Descbiption, &c. — All the different kinds of Gentian are remarkahle for the heanty of their flowers, and 
many of them for the medicinal properties of their roots. The genus Gentian of Linnasns has heen divided into 
several genera ; hut we shall retain the old namesi as they are those under which the species are distinguished in 
Plate 47) marking, however, the new names as synonymes. The name of G^ntiana is perhaps the oldest example 
extant of the custom of naming plants after some person ; as it is said to have heen named in honour of Gentius, 
King of lUyria, whose health had heen restored hy the use of the root of one of the species as a tonic. 



1.— GENTIANA QUINQUEFLORA, Lin. THE FIVE-FLOWERED GENTIAN. 



SYNONnoBS. — G. amarelloides, Purth.; Hippion quinqueflorum, 
Sohmidt. 
ENGRATiN08.->Bot. Mag. t. 3496 ; and ojafig. 4, in Plate 48. 
Spscific Cbaractbr. — Stem tetragonal, branched. Leayes stem- 



clasping, oTsl, acute, d-nerred. Flowers terminal and lateral, 
3 — 5 together, on short pedicels. Corolla tubularly campanulate, 
5-cleft. Throat naked. Segments lanceolate, acuminated with simple 
plicsB. Calycine segments very short, narrow.^ (?. Don) 



DESCBiPTioir, &c. — A very pretty plant, growing ahout a foot high. It was originally introduced in 1824, 
but it was soon lost, and it was not reintroduced till 1835. It is a native of North America, where it was found 
in abundance, growing on the grassy banks of streams among the Alleghany Mountains. It requires no other 
care than sowing in the open border, and occasional waterings if the weather should prove dry. 
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2.— GENTIANA AMARELLA, Lin. THE BITTER, OR AUTUMNAL GENTIAN. 



SrwomrMB.— O. landfolia, R4tf. ; 6. tetngoniA, Mayer ; G. 
campettrii, Genert. ; O. pyramidftlii, Willd. ; O. axillarii, Rehb. ; 
Hippion uilltf e, Schmidt, ; Swertia eornicukta, Barrel, ; EurjthalU 
unanlk. Berk, 

EifORATiNos. — Eng. Bot t. 235, 2nd ed. toL u. t. 377; and our 
fig. 6, in Plate 48. 



SpBCinc CHAaAcrau — Stem tetragonal, ptnienlately bnnehed «l 
top ; branches shorter than the intemodes. LeaTes ovate-knoeolate, 
ft-nenred. Corolla 5 -deft. Segments oratejumte, vith beaxded plica 
inside at the base.^(G. Don.) 



Description, &c.— -This plant has been placed by modem botanists in the genns Eutythalia. It is a native 
of Britain, and takes its specific name of AmareUa firom its intense bitterness. It is a dwarf plant, seldom, if 
ever, rising higher than six inches, and it requires no other care than sowing in any dry exposed situation. A 
calcareous soil suits it beet. There are many varieties of this species. 



3.— GENTIANA NIVALIS, Lin. THE SNOWY, OR SMALL ALPINE GENTIAN. 



STiroimm. — Ericala nivalis, Bork. 

EvoBAyiMos. — Eog. Bot. t. 896, 2nd ed. toI. ii. t. 376 ; and our 
Hg. 6, in Plate 48. 
SpBonc Cbarictbu — Stem simple or branched. Branches alter- 



nate, 1 -flowered. Radical leaves crowded, ovate, acatish ; caoline 
ones lanceolate. Caljx tubular, 5-toothed, with acute hardly keeled 
angles. Corolla funnel-shaped, 10-cleft ; the acoessorj segments 
bifid.— (<?. Don.) 



Description, &o. — A most beautiful little plant, with vivid dark-blue flowers. A native of Scotland, and 
indeed found in every part of Europe, from Lapland to the Pyrenees* There are many varieties* the most striking 
of which is one vrith white flowers. This species, from the brilliant colour of its flowers, its erect, though dwarf 
habit of growth, and the neatness of its foliage, is very ornamental, and it is well adapted for filling a bed in a 
geometric flower-garden. The seeds should be sown in a light peaty or sandy soil, well drained, and they will 
require no other culture. Modem botanists consider this plant as belonging to the genus Ericala. 
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OTHER ANNUAL SPECIES OF GENTIANA. 



G. AUREA, Lin. 
The flowers of this species becoming yellow when dry, Linnssus gave it the name of the Gmhana aur^ 
literally Golden Gentian ; but, according to Wahlenberg, the flowers are white. It is a native of Lapland, and it 
is said to have been introduced in 1823. 

6. GERMANICA, WUld. ; EURYTHALIA GERMANICA, Mayer. 
The stem is purplish, and angular ; the root is yellow, and the flowers of a purplish blue with a white beard. 
It is a native of Germany, and it was introduced in 1818. The four following kinds are also comprehended in 
the modem genus Eurythalia. 

G. OBTUSIFOLIA, WiUd. 
This species, which is sometimes called the Mountain Gentian^ is a native of Switzerland, where it goyces 
large tracts with its bright purple flowers, that assume a yellowish hue when they faAe. It is very nearly allied 
to G. Germaniea. It was introduced in 1826. 

G. PR^TENSIS, Frcei. 

Nearly allied to 6. Germaniea^ but taller and more branched. A native of Russia, introduced in 1817. 
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6. CAMPESTRIS, Lin. 
The common or field Gentian is a British plant, with purplish blue or white flowers ; so bitter, that the 
country people use it when dry instead of hops to their beer. It is also occasionally used as a tonic in medicine. 

G. GLACIALIS, VUL 
A beautiful little plant, with dark blue flowers, very nearly allied to G. nifxUii. A native of Lapland, 
introduced in 1819. 

O. CARINTHIACA, Fral.s SWERTIA CARINTHIACA, Wu{f.; PLEURGGYNIA CARINTHIACA, G.Don. 
The flowers are of a pale blue above, and white or lilac beneath. A native of Carinthia, introduced in 1817* 

G. UTRICUL08A. Lin. ; ERICALA UTRICULOSA, Barh. 
The flowers are salver-shaped, of a beautiful blue, with the tube striped with blue and white. The calyx is 
inflated, and has five prominent wings ; and the root is fusiform and yellow. A native of Europe, from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, introduced in 1822. 



GENUS II. 
CHLORA, Rm. THE YELLOW- WORT, OR YELLOW CENTAURY. 



^IM^%««MA^I^MN^lM^^«M^ 



Lin. Syat. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OoiBur Chaeactbe. — Caljrx 4 — 8-parted. CorolU aalvei^thaped, 4 — 5-parted. Stamens 8. FUunents very short. Anthers linear, erect. 

Stigma 2— 4-cleft. Capsule oval-oblong. Seeds minute. — (G. Dim.) 



CflLORA PBRFOLIATA, Lin. THE PERFOLIATED YELLOW CENTAURY, OR COMMON 

YELLOW WORT. 



tomous, cylindrical. Flowers corymbose, with a flower in each fork. 
(6. Dm.) 



ENdUTiNGS. — Eng. Bot t. 60, 2nd Edit. vol. iii. t. 661 ; and our 
fig. 2, in Plate 48. 

SpKcmc CHA&ACTKa.^GlauoouB. Leaves perfoliate. Stem dicho- ( 

Description, &o. — ^This plant, though a native of Britain, requires so much care to cultivate it, that it is 
very seldom grown ; though it is so pretty that it well deserves to become a garden flower. It requires an open 
hilly situation^ and a loamy soil, with a substratum of chalk or limestone ; and without these advantages it 
seldom, succeeds in the open garden, though it may be grown tolerably well in calcareous soil and in well- 
drained pots. Ohlora is from the Greek word ChlaroSy pale. 

C IMPERFOLIATA^ Lin. 
This species differs from C. perfoliata in the leaves being not perfoliate; they are said to be perfoliate 
when tiie stem appears to pass through them, like the leaves and stem of the common hone3r8nckle, C apri/olium 
imper/bliata. It is a native of Italy, and was introduced in 1823. 
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GENUS in. 
PLADERA, Solander. THE PLADERA 



WWWWM«^rf«M»M«#«A««^«^ 



Lin, Syst. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Onrmc CBABACTSR.~Cil7x tubular, 4.toothed. Corolla fauDel-thaped, limb irregular. One of the stameni ib shorter than the leat. Stigm* 

2-lobed. Capaole l-oelled, 2-Talved. Seeds numerous. 



1.— PLADERA DECUSSATA, Roxb. THE DECUSSATE PLADERA. 



E]voaATENGs*_Bot. Mag. t 8066 ; and our^. 3, in Plate 48. 
STMOinrxKa. — Caascora decussata, Wall. ; Exacum aUtum, Roth. 
SraciFic Chabactuu — Erect. Stem and branches 4-wingedy the 



Utter cross-armed. Leaves orate-knceolate, acute, 3-nerTed, sessile 
terminal peduncles trichotomous. Flowers pedicellate ; axillary ones 
solitary. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^An East India plant of very little beauty, introdnced in 1816, and growing about a foot 
high. It is rather tender ; and it requires to be raised on a hotbed, and not planted out till June. Pladera 
signifies a moist place. 

P. VIRGATA, Rogb. 
This plant has many synonymes. It is a native of the East Indies, whence it was introduced in 1820, and it 
has small rose-coloured flowers. 

 

P. PERFOLIATA, Roxb. 
This species has large, pale rose-coloured flowers, and grows about two feet high. It is a native of Malabar, 
where it is called Kanijan cora^ and where the native women use it to ornament their hair. It has not yet been 
introduced. 



GENUS IV. 
ERYTHRiEA, Renealm. THE LESSER CENTAURY. 

Lin. Syst, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gkhbuc CiuiucTni. — Calyx 5-cleft. Corolla funnel-shaped, with a short 4 — 5.parted limb. Anthers spiral in the old state. Style 

erect. Stigmas 2, roundish. — (G. Don,) 



1.— ERYTHRiEA CENTAURIUM, Pen. THE COMMON LESSER CENTAURY. 



STNomnas.— Chironia Centauiinm, ff^ith. ; Gentiana Centau- 
rium, Lin. 

EHGRATxnGe — Eug. Bot t. 417, 2nd edit. vol. ii. t. 320 ; Wood. 
Med. Bot. t. 157 ; and our>^. 8, in Plate 48. 



Spiaric CBARACTxa. — Stem tetragonal, dichotomously panicled, 
corymbose. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, 5-nerved. Calyx shorter thsn 
the tabe of the oorolU. — (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A British plant, with pink flowers, of which there are many varieties. The specnes 
grows about a foot high, in dry gravel or chalk ; but it perishes if transferred to a soil richly manured. It is a 
powerful bitter ; and when steeped in gin, or any other strong spirit, it is taken as a tonic by the labouring 
classes. As a garden flower, it is only suitable for rock-work, or hard gravelly banks, where scarcely anything' 
else ¥dll grow. Erythrsea is from Erythroty red flowers. 
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2.— ERYTHItfflA LITTORALIS, Fries. THE SEA-SHORE, OR DWARF-TUFTED CENTAURY. 



STNONYMBS.^-Cbixoni* littoralii, T^m. et DilLg G. pulchella, 
Don. 

Enoiuvimos.— Eog. Bot t. 2305, 2nd edit. t. 321 ; and owe fig. 
7, in Plate 48. 



SpBcxric Character. — Stem simple or branched, dwarf, tetn^onal. 
Leaves ovate-oblong, obtuse. Flowers crowded, sessile, fitsciculate. 
Calyx about equal in length to the tube of the corolla. — (G. Dan.) 



Description, &c. — A very beautiful little British plant, with tufts of pink flowers, growing on the sea-coast. 
It is well deserving of cultiyation, and is admirably adapted for rock-work. 



S^ERYTHREA AGGREGATA, Stoeet. THE CLUSTER-FLOWERED ERYTHR-ffiA. 



Leaves spathulate, obtuse, l-nerved, tapering into the petioles at the 
base. Bracteas linear, obtuse, rather longer than the caljx. Calyx 
twice shorter than the tube of the corolla. — (G. Don.) 



ENORAfiMGS.'r-Brit, -Flow. Gard. t. 137; and our^. 1, in Plate 

48. 

Spbcific Character. — Stems tetragonal, much branched, decum- 
bent ; branches dichotomous^ aggregate, few-flowered. Flowers sessile. 

Descbiption, &g. — A beautiful little plant, growing in tufts about three inches high, with dark rose-coloured 
flowers. A native of the south of Europe ; introduced in 1824. It is admirably adapted for rock-work, or it 
may be grown in small pots, in sandy loam and peat. It does best sown in autumn, and kept in pots during the 
winter, under a hand-glass, or in a cold frame. Thus treated, it will come into flower in March, and will continue 
producing a succession of blossoms till November. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF ERYTHRiEA. 



E. CACHONLABUM, Ram. et Schultet ; GENTIANA PERUVIANA, Lour. 
This species yields the celebrated tonic medicine of South America, called there Cohan lagum^ and mentioned 
by Humboldt. It is a native of Chili and Peru, and was introduced in 1825. 

E. SPICATA, Pen. ; GENTIANA SPICATA, Lin. 
This is the only species of Erythraea that has its flowers disposed in spikes ; their colour is pink or white, and 
they are veiy ornamental. The species is a native of Italy, and it was introduced in 1820. 

E. LATIFOLIA, Smiih. 
This is a British species, which only differs from E, littoraliB in the leaves being broader. 

E. PULCHELLA, Friee. 
A British species, the flowers of which close at 11 o'clock in the evening, and which has been for this reason 
included in the floral dock, described by many writers. 

E. MARITIMA, Pers. 
A native of Tangiers on the sea-side, with bright yellow flowers. It was iiiftrodnced in I???) and as it never 
grows above four or five inches high, it is a valuable flower for rock-woric. 

E. JjVTEJl, Rem. ei SehulUs. 

Closely resembling the preceding species, but a native of Italy on moontaios. 



The plants enumerated in the preceding pagee may be said to oompiise all the 
ornamental annual flowers grown in British gardens ; at least they are all of which we have been able 
to obtain any account. Most of them are to be obtained at seednahops and nurseries ; and the 
others are all easily attainable if a demand were created for them. 
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Sch is pronounced like $k ; oh^ like k ; and ^, before and f, at in gentleman* 



A'CAKTHACBS, 256 

Acanis tell4riaSf 59, 256 
Ad^t, fig. 3, in Plate 1, 1 
African Marigold, 186 
Agerktum, Plate 31, 178 
AgroBt^mma, Plate 20, 112 
Alkanet, 224 
Alkekengi, Plate 46, 250 
Alon«6a, Plate 44, 239 
Alpine Gentian, 258 
AIj^Bsnm calyclBum, 73 
Anag&llis, Plate 25, 141 
Anckiua venicolor, 224 
A'nthemis ardbica, 194 
Antirrhinum, Plate 43, 234 
Amadou, 207 
AmaranthkceflB, 171 
Amaranth of the Poets, 174 
Amardntus, 172 
Amberbda, 209 
Ambrdsia, 212 
Ameth jstca, Plate 39, 227 
Amm6biam, Plate 33, 198 
Ampher^phis, 212 
A'rabis v^ma, Plate 13| 73 
Arctdtis (sphenogyne) anthemdides, 

Plate 31, 190 
Arctdtis ealendaljkcea, 206 
Arctdtis tristis, 206 

Aigem6n^, figs. 4 and 5, in Plate 5, 27 
Aster, 178 
AstriSgalus, 127 

Athanasia (Ldnas), Plate 31, 197 
Atrdpo, 249 



Ba^ria, Plate 31, 193 
Balsam, 135 

culture of, 136 

Bartdnisy 64 

Bastard Saffron, 209 

Bcll-floTrer, Plate 30, 168 

Bellinia, 249 

Bldens, Plate 32, as Cosmea latea, 184 

Bindweed, 147 

BirdVfoot Trefoil, 124 

Biscutella, 78 

Bishop V wort, 10 

Bitter Gentian, 258 

Black-sceded D6licho8, 135 

Bladder Fumitory, 42 

Bladder Ketmia, Plate 16, 95 

Bliud Poppy, 22 

Blitum, 175 

Blue-bottle, Plate 33, 208 

Blumenbichia, 63 



Blush Centaury, Plate 33, 208 

Boerkhaitsia, Plate 32, 21 1 

Bona Noz, 150 

Branching Larkspur, fig. 5, in Plate 3, 5 

Brtoica arv^nsis, 76 

Brow&llia, Plate 44, 240 

Buckler Mustard, 78 

Biinias Cakile, 78 

Bur-marigold, 184 

Burreilia, 188 



Cadtlia, Plate 31, 202 

Cai<5phora, 60 

Cakile, 78 

Calandrinia, Plate 18, 101 

Calendula, 205 

Calendula pluviAlis, Plate 31, 196 

Californian annuals, culture of, 156 

Califomian Poppy, 31 

Callichi^^a, PUte 31, 193 

Calli6psis, Plate 31', 181 

CaUist^a, 178 

Callistephus, 178 

Ciltha officin^is, 205 

Calves Snout, 234 

Calyst^a, 147, 153 

Campanula, Plate 30, 168 

Canary-bird flower, Plate 21, 116 

Candy-tuft, Plate 12, 69 

^— — ^ culture of, 70 

Cansc<Sra, 260 

C&ntua, 160, 163 

Cape Marigold, Plate 31, 196 

Capparides, 80 

Card^mine LunlLria, 79 

Carnation Poppy, fig. 5, in Plate 4, 23 

C^rthamus, 209 

C^hamus lanjitus, 210 

Castilldja, Plate 44, 240 

Catchfly, Plate V9, 105 

Celbsia, 173 

C^lsia (Alonsda) linearis, Plate 44, 239 

— urticifdlia, 239 

CenUurea, Plate 33. 208 

Centaury, Plate 33, 208 

Centr^nthuB, 

Centrath^rum, 212 

Centrosp^rmum, 195 

Cerfnthe, Plate 38, 222 

Chardfnia, 213 

Chari^iB,l80 

Chasm6nia incisa, 227 

Cheirinthus, 66 

Chelidbnium, 29, 30 

Chenopodi^cec, 175 



Chickling Vetch, 132 

curious effect of, 132 

Chilian Nettle plant, 61 

China Aster, Plate 36, 178 

— — ^-— cultivation of, 179 

Chinese Pink, Plate 20, HI 

ChirJ>nU, 260 

Chl6n, Plate 48, 259 

Chrysanthemum, Plate 32, 194 

Chrya^is, 31 

Cigars, mode of making, 243 

Cineririaten^la,179 

CineriLria tussiligum, Plate 32, 203 

Cladinthus, Plate 31, 194 

CUrkia, Plate 9, 56 

Clary, 225 

Clayt5nia,104 

Cle6mo, figs. 5 and 6, in Plate 15, 80 

Clintdnia, Plate 29, 167 

Cockscomb, 173 

CoUfnsia, Plate 41, 229 

Coll6mia, 158 

Composite, description of, 177 

ConvdlvuluB, Plate 26, 145 

Convolvulus Nil, 149 

Coquelicot, meaning of, 23 

Core<5psis, Plate 31, 181 

Com Bluebottle, Plate 33,208 

Cpm Cockle, 113 

Com Poppy, 23 

Coronilia, 128 

Corydklls, 41 

Cdsmea, Plate 32, 184 

C6t1ila, 197 

Crdpis (Tdlpis) barbata, Plate 31, 210 

Cr^pis (BoBrkhai^ia) mbra, PUte 32, 211 

CresBa, 153 

CrimBon-winged Pea, Plate 24, 126 

Crotolaria, 108 

Crudferse, 65 

Cryptost^mma, 206 

CucUbalus, 107 

Ciiphea, Plate 17, 97 

Cuscuta, 154 

Cysticipnos, 42 



Datbra, Plate 46, 250 
Delphinium, Plate 2, 5 
]>eptfurd Pink, 112 
Devil in a bush, Plate 2, 10 
Diinthus chin^nsis, Plate 20, 111 
Didiscus, fig. 3, in Plate 7, 42 
Diel^ 42 
Dimorpbtftheea, 196 
Dinitos, 153 
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Diplopmppuf, 178 

Dipsicen, 213 

Discocipnos, 42 

Distaff-thistle, £10 

DdlichM Liblab, fig. 12, in Plato 23, 135 

Dodder, 154 

Double Larkipur, 7 

Dracoc^pbalum, Plato 39, 226 

Drac6piB, Place 32, 180 

Dngon*8 Head, Plato 39, 226 



Earth Pea, 132 

E'chinops. 207 

E'chiam, Plate 38, 223 

E^ Plant, 255 

£^hl6a, 160 

Egyptian Bean, 135 

Mecampane, 189 

Elichr^um, Plate 34, 201 

Einsia, 215 

Emilia (Caealia), 202 

£ricala,258 

Erytbra'a, Plato 48, 260 

Er^mum, 79 

EKhflchdltzia, figs. 1 and 2, in Plato 6, 31 

Eucharidium, Plato 9, 58 

EurythMia, 258 

EatSca, Plato 37, 218 

Ev&z, 212 

Evening Primrose, Plate 8, 46 

Everlasting flower, Plato 34, 201 

Erdlvulus, 153 



FMia, Plato 38, 214 

Fellda ton^lla, 179 

Fennel- flower, Plato 2, 9 

Feverfew, East Indian, 195 

F1c6ide«, 99 

Fig Marigold, Plato ^8, 99 

Fil^o, 212 

I'lax, Plato 15, 83 

Flos Adbnis, fig. 3, in Plato 1, 1 

Flower Gentle, 172 

Franc^ 44 

French Marigold, Plate 32, 186 

Fumjtria, 42 

Fumitory tribe, 38 



Gsill&idia, Plato 32, 187 

Galins6gea, 189 

Garden Fennel flower, 9 

Gaiden Nightshade, 248 

Garden Persicaria, 176 

Garid^lla, fig. 2, in Plato 1, 15 

Grariep, meaning of the word^ 25 

Gaiira, 58 

Gentian, 257 

GentiJUia, Plato 48, 257 

German Astor, Plato 36, 178 

German Larkspur:, 7 

German Pas to, 21 

C}erman Stocks, 66 

Gflia, Plato 28, 160 

Gith, 10 

Githkgo, 113 

Glaticium, figs. 2 and 3, in Plato 5, 28 

Globe Amaranth, 174 

Globe TbisUe, 207 

Q\ft6 mariiima, 73 

Godetia, Plato 8, 52 

Golden Thutle, 213 

Golden Thistle of Pen, 27 

Gomphrdna, 174 



Good night at noon, 96 
Grass Vetch, 183 
Groundsel, 202 
Gyps6phila, 110 



Hatchet Vetch, 128 
Hawkweed, 210 
Heads of Poppies, 22 
Heartsease, 85 
^— — ^ culture of, 87 
~-^— origin of the hybrids and varieties 

of, 86 
Heli4nthemum, 182 
Hel^nium, 189 
Helichrf sum, Plato 34, 201 
HelidphiU, figs. 6 and 7, in Plato 13, 76 
Henbane Plate 47, 253 
Herb Trinity, 87 
H&peris, 66 

Hibiscus Africanus, Plato 16, 96 
Holtzia, 160 
Hol6gymn^, 188 
Honeywort, Plato 38, 222 
H6rmioum, 225 

Homed Poppy, figs. 2 and 3, in Plato 5, 28 
HomemlUinia blcolor, 238 
Hotbeds, to make, 34 
Hagelia, 42 
HunnemJUiia, 33 
Hydrophyllaceae, 215 
HyoBcyimus, Plato 47, 253 
Hyp^ooum, fig. 4, in Plato 7, 39 



Iberia, Plato 12, 69 

Impktiens, fig. 3, in Plato 24, 137 

Ipomffi'a, Plate 26, 148 

Ipomcp'a Hibro-cceriilea, Plato 26, 151 

Isktis pinnkta, 78 

Isdtoma, Plato 29, 166 



JaoobcD'a, Plato 32, 202 
Jalap, plant producing it, 140 
Jointed Pea, 132 
Jumping Betty, 188 



Kaulftissia, Plato 31, 180 

Kentroph^Ilum, 210 

Knkutia, 213 

Konlga, 73 

Kiss behind the garden gato, 87 

Kite-flower, Plato 46, 250 



Ubiit», 223 

L&blab, fig. 12, in Plato 23, 135 
Lablkvia vulgiris, 135 
Lag48cea,212 
LamVs Lettnce, 214 
Larkspur, Plato 2, 5 
Lasthenia, Plato 31, 188 
Lithyrus, Plato 23, 130 
Laudanum, 20 
Lavat«ra, Plato 16, 94 
Legend of Rhodanthe, 198 
Leguminbsse, 117 
Lepidium fi-tkgrans, 73 
Leptoslphon, Plato 27, 156 
Lesser Centaury, 26<t 
Ligulate Flowers, 177 
Limnanthos, 114 
Linkria, Plato 43, 234 
Llnum, Plato 15, 83 



Lo^ Plato 10,60 

— — culture of, 62 

Lobelia, PUto 29, 163 

Lobel's Catchfly, fig. 4, in Plate 19, 107 

L6nas (AthaniLsU), Plato 31, 197 

Lopizia, 59 

Lord Anson's Pea, 134 

Lor^ntea atropurpiirea, 185 

L6tns, Plato 23, 124 

Love and Idleness, 87 

Love in a Mist, Plate 12, 9 

Love in Idleness, 87 

Love lies Bleeding, 172 

Luniria Ricotia, 79 

Lupine, Plato 22, 119 

Luplnus, Plato 22, 119 

Lychnis, ooe^li rbsa, 112 

LjPcfanis he'to, 113 

Ljrchnis prostr&ta, 105 

Lycop^rsicum (Wolfs peach), 255 

LythriUxse, 97 



MadJLria, Plato 32, 191 

M^ia, 191 

Malc6mia, fig. 5, in Plato 61, 68 

Malesh^rhia, figs. 3 and 4, in Plate 15, 82 

Biallow, Plate 16, 91 

Mfiope, Plato 16, 93 

Milva, Plato 16, 91 

Malvjiees, 91 

Mar^old, Common, 205 

Mart^ia, 228 

Marvel of Peru, fig. 2, in Plato 24, 139 

Mask-flower, 239 

Mathidla, Plate 11, 66 

Matricaria, 195 

Maw-seed, 2 1 

Mkzus, Plato 39, 238 

Menonvillea, 78 

Meeembryiinthemum, Plato 18, 99 

Mitel, 251 

Michaehnas Daisy, 179 

Micr6pus, 212 

Mignonette and Clarkia, 57 

^,89 

, culture of, 90 

Milk Vetoh, 127 

Mi mulus, Plate 44, 238 

MiriLbilis, fig. 2, in Plate 24, 139 

Moldavian Balm, 226 

Molucca Balm, Plate 39, 227 

Molucella, Plate 39, 227 

Monkey.flower, Plate 44, 238 

Mon6psis, 168 

MoridUidia, 76 

Morphine, 20 

M6nia, Plate 34, 199 

Morning Glory, 150 

Moxa, 207 

Musk Mallow, 91 



Naming Annuals, 3 
Nasturtium, Plate 21, 114 
Nemdsia, Plate 43, 237 
Nemdphik, Plate 37, 216 
N. insignia, culture of, 217 
Nic4ndria, Plate 46, 250 
Nicotiina, 242 
Nig^a, Plate 2, 9 
Nightshade, 247 
NolUme-tanger^ Plate 24, 137 
Ndnea, 224 
Nyctoginluxse, IS9 
Nyct^um, 248 
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Onagiicee, 45 

(En6thera, Plate 8, 46 

Oil made from the Sunflower; 183 

— from Madia satiTa, 192 

— from Poppies, 21 
Opium, 19 
Ozybdphus, 141 
Ozyura, Plate 31, 191 



Pftinted-cup, Plate 44, 240 

Palikvia, Plate 16, 96 

Pansy, 87 

Papavar^en, 17 

PapAver, Plate 4, 17 

Papilionaceous floweri Description of the 

parts of, 119 
Partheninm, 212 
Pedallneoi, 228 
Pericillis, 203 
Persiciuia, 176 

Peruvian Winter Cherry, 250 
Pethnia, Plate 47, 254 

, culture of, 255 

Phacelia, PUte 38, 221 

Pbarhltis, 146 and 153 

Pheasant's-eye, Plate 1, 1 

Phlox I>rumm6ndi, fig. 1, in Plate 27, 155 

Phosphorus, from the Nasturtium, 116 

Physklis PeruviiUia, 250 

Physklis SolanJUrea, 249 

Physdstegia, PhUe 39, 226 

PicHdium,21l 

Pimpernel, Pkte 25, 141 

Pink, chinense. Plate 20, 111 

^,Deptford, 112 

, Valerian, 214 

PUdera, Plate 48, 260 
Platyst^on, fig. 1, in Plate 1, 15 
Platystfgma, fig. 3, in Plate 6, 30 
Plectoc^phalus, 208 
Plectritis, 214 

Pod61epis, fig. 2, in Plate 34, 200 
PolemoniiicesD, 155 
Polygonum, 176 
Poppy, Plate 4, 17 

, culture of, 22 

PorJUia, 153 

PortulkcesB, 101 

Prickly Poppy, figs. 4 and 5, in Pkte 5, 27 

Primulkceas, 141 

Prince's Feather, 172 

Prismatocdrpus, 168 

Porple Homed Poppy, fig. 1, in Plate 5, 30 

Purple Petunia, Plate 47, 255 

Purple Ragwort, 202 

Purple-stemmed Valerian, 214 
Pyrethrum indicum, 195 



Quimodit, Plate 24, 148 



Ragwort, 202 
RanunculacesB, 1 
Rapistrum maiitnm, 78 
Red or Purple Hawk weed, 211 
Red Spider, 59 and 256 
Relne Marguerite, 178 
Reseda odorkta, 89 
Rhodanthe, Plate 34, 198 
Ricbtia, 7^ 

Rocket Larkspur, figs. 2, 3, and 4, in Plate 
8,7 



Ro^Ua, 171 

RcBmdria, fig. I, in Plate 5, 30 

Rose Campion, 112 

Rose of Heaven, Plate 20, 112 

Rudh^kia, 180 

Rudb^ckia al^ta, 189 



Ssfflower, 209 
Sage, Plate 39, 223 
Sairinthus, 246 
Salpigl6ssis, Plate 42, 233 
SlLhia, Pkte 39, 225 
SanvitMia, 185 
Saponkria, fig. 19, 109 
Sar&cha, Plate 46, 249 
Scabibsa orientiLlis, 213 
Scarlet Jasmine, 149 
Schizdnthus, Plate 42, 231 
Schizop^talon, 77 

, culture of, 77 

8c61ymus maculktua, 213 

Scorpion Senna, 128 

Scorzonera tingitkna, 211 

Scrophulkrinee, 229 

ScyphAnthus, 65 

Sea Rocket, 78 

Securid&ca, 128 

Securigcra, 128 

Seeds of the Poppy, uses of, 21 

Senecio, 202 

Seskmd, 228 

Shiraz Tobacco, manu&cture of» 245 

Silenikcese, 105 

Silent, Plate 19, 105 

Simsia, 212 

Sisymbrium, 73 

Sleep of planU, 129 

Snapdngon, plate 43y 234 

Snowy Gentian, 258 

Snuff, mode of making, 243 

Soapwort, fig. 19, 109 

Sogalg)na, 189 

SoU for tender annuals, 36 

Soil, mode of introducing any particular kind 

of soil for growing delicate plants, 8 
Solankcen, 242 
Solknum, 247 
Sol&num Melongena, 255 
Solknum proclimbens, 249 
Soud, 205 
Sowing annuals, 3 

Spanish Nigella, figs. 3 and 4, in Plato 2, 11 
Spanish tinder, 207 
Specul&ria, 168 
Spheni^yne, 190 
^^— — — peculiarity in the florets of the 

disk, 191 
Spurred Valerian, 215 
Starry Marigold, 212 
Starwort, 178 
Stegia, 94 

St Katherine's Wheel, 10 
Stock Gilliflowei, 66 
Stramonium, 250 
Strawberry Blite, 175 

Streptdnthus, figs. 3 and 4, in Plate 13, 75 
Sunflower, 182 

Sunflower of the Ancients, 1 83 
Sweet Al^ssum, 73 
Sweet Pea, Plate 28, 130 
— ^— ^— culture of, 131 
Sweet Saffron, Plate 33, 209 
Sw^rtia, 259 
Syrian Honesty, 79 
Syrup of Poppies> 23 
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Tab&cus viridis, 246 

Tagetes, Plate 32, 186 

Tallnum, 101 

Tame Larkspur, 6 

Tangier Pea, 131 

Titula, Plate 46, 251 

Tender annuals, culture of, 33 

Tender annuals, mode of obtaining eaifly, 140 

Ten-week Stock, PUte 11, 66 

Tetrsgondlobns, 126 

Thale Cress, 73 

Thinning out, 3 

Thldpsi, 68 

Thorn Apple, Plate 46, 250 

Thunb^igia, Plate 47, 256 

I culture of, 257 

Toad-flaz, Plate 43, 234 

Tobacco, 242 

manufacture of, 243 

T6IpiB, Plate 31, 210 

Tomatos, 255 

Toreuia, Plate 44, 238 

Trachymen^, fig. 3, in Plate 7, 42 

Transplanting, 12 

Treacle Mustard, 79 

Tribe Asteri>idea, 178 

Tribe Chichorkcee, 210 

Tribe CynaresD, 205 

Tribe Eupatori&ceo), 178 

Tribe Senedonidee, 180 

TriptlUon, 213 

TropiD'olum, Plate 21, 114 

Tufted Centaury, 260 

T6rritis, 73 

Two Faces under a Hood, 87 

Tying up plants to stakes, ftc, 6 

Valeriana calitriipa, 215 

' cornucopia, 214 

Valerin^lla, 216 

Valdzia, 113 

Vegetable Rouge, 209 

Venice Mallow, 96 

Venus's Looking-glass, 168 

Vesic&ria, figs. 1 and % in Plate 13, 74 

Vetch, 129 

Velchling, 133 and 134 

Vicia, 129 

VloU tricolor, Plate 14, 85 

Virginian Stock, fig. 5, in Plate 11, 68 

Virginian Tobacco, 243 

Viper's Bugloes, PUte 38, 223 

Viper's grass, 211 

Wahlenb^rgia,168 
Wallcresa, 73 
Watering, reasons for, 13 
Water.pepper, 176 
White Petunia, Plate 47, 254 
Wild Chamomile, 212 
Wild Sweet William, 107 
Winter Cherry, 250 and 255 
WooUt C^rthamus, 210 

Xerknthemum, 207 
Xim^naia, 212 

Yellow Centaury, 259 

Yellow Hawkweed, 210 

Yellow Larkea heeles, 115 

Yellow Nigella, fig. 6, in PUte 2, 13 

Yellow Vetchling, 133 

Yellow wort, 259 

ZinnU, PUte 35, 203 
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Abortitb. Imperfectly developed, not fertile. 
Achenium. A dry fruit which does not open 

when ripe, and contains only one seed. 
Aconite. From Aconitum, the botanic name 

of the Monkshood. 
Acumen. A long taper point. 
Acuminated. Ending in a long sharp point. 
Adnate. Adhering to. Adnate anthers are 

when they are attached to the filaments 

throughout their whole length. 
Adpressed. Closely pressed together. 
Aduncum. Hooked. 
JEstivation. In the bud. 
.Squalls. Composite flowers, in which all the 

florets are bisexual. 
-^ggngitfi. Clustered. 
Ajads. From the name of the Grecian hero 

Ajax. See p. 8. 
Ahe. The wings of a pea-flower. 
AkU. Winged. 
Alba. White. 
Albicaulis. White-stemmed. 
Albumen. The white part of the seed. 
Alyssum. Madwort ; because it wu supposed 

to cure Hydrophobia. 
Ambiguum. Doubtful. 
Anagallis. From Anagclao, to laugh ; because 

the plant was said to care despondency. 
Androsace. From aner, a man, and sakos, a 

buckler, in allusion to the form of the calyx. 
Angiospermia. Bearing the seeds in a capsule. 
Anther. The pollen -bearing part of the stamen. 
Anthephorum. An elongated ivceptacle, on 

which the petals, stamens, and ovary, are 

seated. 
Annual. Lasting only one year. 
Annular. Ring-shaped. 
Apaleate. Without pales. 
Apex. Top, highest part. 
Appendages. Those parts of a flower which do 

not come nnder any of the regular divisions. 
Appendiculato. Having appendages. 
Approximating. Approaching near to. 
Arabis. Because some of the species were 

found in Arabia. 
Arcuate. Curved, or bent like a bow. 
Arenarium. Sand. 
Areola. A little space between two raised 

places. 
Ai^;emone. From Aigema, a cataract of the 

eye. 
Aril. A thick tough covering to the seed. 
Aristata. Bristled. 
Arlstatcly. Bristly. 

Articulated. Distinctly jointed so as to sepa- 
rate readily in the hand. 



Arvensis. Field. 

Aspera. Rough. 

Assurgent. Rising upwards. 

Attenuated. Narrowing gradually. 

Aurantiacum. Orange. 

Aureum. Golden yellow. 

Auricled. Eared. 

Autumnalis. Autumn. 

Awned. Terminating in a long bristle^ like 

the ears of barley. 
Axillary. Springing from the axils or fork of 

the leaves or branches. 



Baccate. Beny-L'ke ; that is, the seeds buried 
in a fleshy substance like those of the goose- 
berry and currant. 

Bartonta. In honour of Dr. Barton, Professor 
of Botany at Philadelphia. 

Beaked. Ending in a hard, beak-like point. 

Bibracteated. With two rows of bracteas. 

Bicalcante. Two-spurred. 

Bicomate. Two-homed. 

Bifid. Divided into two parts, or two^left. 

Bifrons. Two-&ced. 

Bigibbous. Having two protuberances. 

Bilabiate. Two-lipped. 

Bilamellate. Having two plates, or being 
divided into two parts. 

Bilobed. Two-lobed. 

Biovulate. Containing two ova, or indpient 
seeds. 

Bipinnate. Twice pinnate. 

Biscutate. Resembling two bucklers. 

Biscutella. From bis, double, and scutella, 
a saucer, in allusion to the shape of the seed- 
pod. 

Bisexual flowers. Those that have both stamens 
and pistils. 

Blumenbachia. In honour of Dr. Blumenbach, 
Professor of Medicine at Gottingon. 

Bracteas. The small leaves or membranes just 
below the flower. 

Bracteoles. Small bracteas. 



Cakile. Tlie Arabic word used for the plant so 

called. 
Oalcarate. Spurred. 
Callous. Hardened. 

Calycine. Belonging to the calyx, or part of it. 
Calyculated. Having the bracteas so placed as 

to resemble an additional calyx. 
Cal^-ptrate. Shaped like an extinguisher. 
Campanulate. Bell -shaped. 
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Canesoent. Covered with very short white 

down. 
Capitate. Spreading so as to form a head. 
Capsule. A dry seed-vessel. 
Carpels. Seed-vessels. 
Cardiopetalnm. Heart-shaped petals. 
Carina. The keel of a pea-flower. 
Cartilaginous. Gristly. 
Caulescent. With a kind of stem. 
Cauline leaves. Those growing on the stem. 
Chalaza. The projecting point in a seed opposite 

the hilum, with which it is connected by a 

slight cord-like projection, called a rapha. 

These parts are very conspicuous in some 

seeds, as in those of the orange ; but scarcely 

visible in othen. 
Channelled. Marked with deep furrows. 
Ciliated. Fringed with bain like eyelashes. 
Citrina. Lemon-coloured. 
Clarkia. In honour of Captain Clarke, its 

discoverer. 
Clavate. Club-shaped; becoming thicker to- 
wards the apex. 
Claviculate. Somewhat club-shaped. 
Claw. A long narrow part of the petal inserted 

in the calyx, like the petals of the pink and 

the carnation, 
deome. From Kleio, to shut. 
Coarctata. Compressed, and crowded together. 
CocLleate. Twisted, so as to resemble the 

shell of a snaiL 
Cohere. Grow together. 
Cohering. Adhering together. 
Commissure. The smooth inside of an ailicu- 

lated joint. 
Comose. Hairy, covered with coma, that is, 

tufts of fine short hairs. 
Compacts. Compact 

Compost Soil composed of several ingredients. 
Concrete. Formed into one mass ; joined 

together. 
Connate. Joined together at the base. 
Connective. A part of the stamen, distinct 

from the filament, which attaches the cells of 

the anthen to each other. 
Conniving. Converging, or indining together. 
Connivont Lying very close together. 
Consolida. Healing. 
Convolute. Rolled outwards, or two parts 

rolled together over each other. 
Coriaceous. Leathery. 
Comiculate. Homed. 

Corolla. The whole of the petals of the flower. 
Coralline. Belonging to the corolla. 
Coronopifolia. Buckhom-leaved. 
Corrugated. Wrinkled. 
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Cortioate. like bark. 

Corymb. A head of flower*, the top of which 

IB nearly flat, the footatalks of the outer 

flowers being longer than those in the centre. 
Cotyledons. The solid parts of the seed, 

which afterwards divide, and become the seed- 

leayes. 
Cnasipes. Fleshy. 
Crenated. Notched. 
Crenatures. Notches. 
Crenulated. The edge cut into small roond 

notches. 
Cructato. In the form of a Maltese cross. 
Cmstaoeous. Having a hard brittle covering. 
CucuUate. Hooded. 
Cumulated. Thrown together in heaps. 
Cuneated. Wedge-shaped. 
Cuphea. Prom Kuphos, carved, allading to the 

form of the capsule. 
Cuspidate. Suddenly tapering to a point 
Cyanna. Blue, like the colonr of the Cyanus 

or Com bluebottle. 
Cymes. When the flowers form a flattened 

panicle ; and are produced on short branches 

growiug from one foot-etalk. The flowers of 

the Elder and lAorustinus are produced in 

cymes. 
Cymose. Flowering in cymes. 



Damascena. Damascus. 

Decandria. Having ten stamens. 

Dedduotts. Losing its leaves in winter. 

Declining. Bending downwards. 

Decompound. Twice or thrioe compound. 

Decumbent. Lying on the ground. 

Decnrrent R*inning down, as for example 
when a leaf extends along the petiole. 

Decusnte. With the branches forming right 
angles. 

Deflexed. Bent downwards. 

Dehiscent. Opening naturally, as the pods of 
peas, &C., do when over ripe. 

Dentata. Toothed. 

Denticulated. Toothed. 

Diadelphia. Where the stamens are connected 
into two dutinct bundles. 

Diaphanous. Transparent. 

Dichotomous. In two rows, or in pairs. 

Didiscus. With two disks. 

Didymous. Twin, two united. 

Diffuse. Spreading loosely. 

Digynia. With two styles. 

Discoid. Flat and round, like a disk. 

Disk. A round fiat surface, sometimes applied 
to a head of flowers, and sometimes to the 
receptacle. In composite flowers the disk is 
the centre ; as for example, it is tne yellow 
part of a daisy. 

Dissepiments. The partitions by which a seed- 
vessel is divided internally. 

Divaricate. Straggling; spreading vridely in 
different directions. 

Diverging. When two parts grow close together 
at their base, and divide, turning different 
ways, so as to be widely apart at their sununit. 

Dodecandria. Having twelve stamens. 

Drupaceous. Where the seed is enclosed in a 
stone in the centre of a pulpy covering, as the 
plum or cherry. 

Dubium. Doubtful. 



Echinated. Covered with prickles, like a 

hedgehog. 
Elata. Tall. 



Emaiginate. Having a small notch at the 

extremity of the leaf. 
Embryo. Oerm of the youx^ plant. 
Enclosed. Not projecting beyond the flower. 
Ensiform. Shaped like a sword with a straight 

blade. 
Epigynons. Growing upon the style, or ovary. 
Erysimum. From Eryo, to draw, because it 

will raise blisters. 
Eucharidium. From Eucharis ; agreeable. 
Evolute. Not folded. 
Exserted. Projecting considerably. 
Exstipukte. Without stipules. 



Falcate. Curved like a sickle. 

Farinaceous. Floury. 

Fascicles. Bundles. 

Fastigiate. The branches growing upright, and 

close together, like those of a Lombardy 

poplar. 
Feather-nerved. When the veins of the leaves 

are disposed regularly, like the feathery part 

of a pen. 
Female flowers. Those that have only pistils 

and no stamens, 
fibrils. Small roots. 
Filament. The stalk part of the stamen, which 

supports the anther. 
Filiform. Thread-like. 
Fistular. Full of hollow pipes, or small tubes. 
Flammea. Flame-coloured. 
Flavum. Yellow. 

Floral leaves. Those on the flower-stalk. 
Floribundum. Many>flowered« 
Foliaceous. Leafy. 
Francoa. In honour of Don F. Franco, of 

Valencia, a patron of botany in the sixteenth 

century. 
Friable. Crumbling. 
Fructiferous. Fruitrbearing. 
Frustranea. With the florets of the disk 

bisexual, and those of the ray neuter. 
Funicle. A little stalk by which the seed is 

attached to the placenta. 
Fusiform. A descending root, like that of a 

carrot. 



Gallicum. French. 

Gaura. From Gauros ; superb. 

Gigartoid. Seeds having a half transparent 

membrane round them, like the seed of the 

grape. 
Glabrous. Smooth, destitute of wool, hair, or 

down. 
Glaucescent Hoary and bluish, or sea-green. 
Glaucium. From Glaucous ; a pale bluish, or 

sea-green. 
Glaucous. A bluish-green. 
Godetia. Origin not known. 
Grandiflora. Lai^gc-flowered. 
Gymnobases. A fleshy receptacle, bearing 

separate fruits. 
GymnoBpermia. Having the seeds at the 

bottom of the calyx, and not in a capsule. 



Hastate. Halbert-shaped. 

Hermaphrodite flowers. Those that have both 

stamens and pistils. 
Heterogamous. Of various kinds. 
Heterophyllum. With leaves of various shapes. 
Hexandria. With six stamens. 
Hibiscus. From Ibis, a stork. 



Hilnm or Hylum. The scar or mark on the 
seed which shows where it adhered to the 
placenta. 

Hispaniea. Spanish. 

Hispid. Covered with short stiff hairs. 

Homogamous. All of one kind. 

Humilis. Of low growth. 

Hybridum. Hybrid. 

Hypogynons. Growing from beneath the ova. 
rium. 



Iberis. From Iberia, the ancient name of Spain. 

Imbricate. Laid over each other like scales. 

Imperforated. Apparently full of holes when 
held up to the light, like the leaf of the 
myrtle. 

Incumbent. Lying upon. 

Incurved. Bending inwards. 

Indefinite. Varying in number in different 
plants. 

Indehiscent. Not opening naturally when ripe. 

Inferior. Below the base of the stamens. 

Integrifolia. Entire-leaved. 

Inter- valvular. Between the valves, or parts 
into which the seed-vessel is divided. 

Involucre. The fioral leaves when they sur- 
round the fiowers. 

Involute. Rolled inwards. 

Isocandria. Having twenty, or more stamens. 

Jnnceum. Reed-likOr 



Keeled. When two petals are joined together, 
or one is raised and curved in the centre, like 
the keel of a boat. 

Eoniga. In honour of Charles Konig, Esq., 
F.R.A., &c 



LsBvigatum. Veiy smooth. 

Laciniated. Deeply cut into small parts. 

Laterally. On the sides. 

Latifolia. Broad -leaved. 

lAvatere. In honour of Lavater, the celebrated 
physiognomist. 

L^pmie. A seed-vessel which resembles that of 
the pea. 

Ligulate. Flowers shaped like a comet of 
paper, open at the top and joined at the 
bottom. 

limb. The spreading part of a flower, in 
opposition to the tubular part, or the daws. 

Linear. Line-like, long and slender. 

lineare. linear-leaved. 

Loam. A soil consisting of equal parts of day 
and some much lighter soil; aa for example^ 
a sandy loam consists of clay and sand, and 
a calcareous loam of clay and chalk. 

Loasa. A fandful name coined by Adanson. 

Lobules. Small fobes. 

Loculiddal. From each cell. When the car- 
pels of a fruit do not part from each other 
when ripe, but each opens dovm the midrib, 
like the fhiit of the Martian lily. 

Lopezia. In honour of Lopez, a ^lenish 
botanist. 

Loriform. Shaped like a thong, or strap. 

Luteum. Yedow. 

Lyrate. A lobed leaf, in which the terminal 
lobe is larger than the side lobes. 



Macrantha. Laige-flowered, 
Maculata. Spotted. 
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Malcomia. In honour of Mr. Malcolm, a 

naneryman at Kensington. 
Male flowers. Those which ha^e only ftamens 

and no pistils. 
Malesherbia. In honour of M. de Malesherbes, 

a French botanist. 
Mathiola. In honour of P. A. Mathioli, an 

Italian physician. 
Menonvillea. In honour of M. Thiery de 

MenouTille, a French naturalist. 
Mericaips. The two parts into which the seed- 

▼eaoel of umbelliferous plants is divided. 
Micrantha. Small-flowerod. 
Microcarpa. Small-fruited. 
Miniata. Small. 
Minima. The smallest. 
Monandria. With only one stamen. 
Monopeis. One-&ced. 
Moricandia. In honour of S. Moricand, an 

Italian botanist. 
Mucro. A little sharp point, terminating a leaf. 
Mucronate. Ending in a sharp point, termed 

a mucro. 
Multifid. Many times divided. 
Muricated. Covered with warts, or any short, 

hard excrescences. 
Mutic. Pointless. 



Naked. A naked seed is one without wings, 

&c. ; and a naked branch, one without hair, 

down, leaves, &c. 
Nerves. Veins of the leaves. 
Necessaria. Composite flowers, in which the 

florets of the disk are male, and those of the 

ray female. 
Noetuma. Night. 
Nodes or Nodi. Swelled articulations of the 

stem, or knotted joints. 
Nodosum. Knotted. 
Numentaoeons. Producing nuts. 
Nyctolea. From Nykteris, a bat. 



Obcordate. Inversely cordate, or heart-shaped. 
Obovate. Egg-shaped, with the broad end 

uppermost. 
Obsolete. Scarcely perceptible. 
Obtusifolium. Obtuse-leaved. 
Ochroleuca. Yellowish-white; from ochraoe- 

ous, the colour of yellow ochre, and leukos, 

the Greek word for white. 
Octandria. With eight stamens. 
Odorata. Fragrant. 
Oliverianum. From the name of Oliver, a 

traveller in the East. 
Orbicular. Round, orb-like. 
Orientalis. Eastern. 
Ovaria. Indpent seed-vessels. 



Palavia. In honour of Palau y Verdera, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Madrid. 

Palese. Scales of the involucrum of composite 
flowers when mixed with the flowers. 

Palmate. Hand-shaped. 

Panicle. A loose spike of flowers or seeds ; 
as for example, a panicle of oats. 

Papillose. Covered with pimples. 

Pappus. A feathery substance, attached to the 
seeds of the Compositae, and other plants. 

Papulae. Globular protuberances filled with 
a watery matter like those on the Ice-plant. 

Papulose. Covered with papuln. 

Parietal When the placenta is very narrow, 
and in the middle of each valve. 



Patula. Spreading widely. 

Pedicels. Foot-stalks to the flowers. 

Peltate. A leaf is peltate when the foot-stalk 

is fixed in the centre, like the leaf of the 

Nasturtium. 
PentaglotUs. ¥1ve-tongued. 
Pentagynia. Five styles. 
Peregrinum. PUgrim-like, or wandering. 
Perennial. Lasting several years. 
Perfoliate. Where the stalk seems to pass 

through the middle of the leaf, like that of 

the Honeysuckle. 
Perianth. The entire flower, including the 

calyx. 
Pericarp. The fruit, or covering of the seed- 
vessel. 
Perigynous. Inserted in the calyx, or in the 

disk adherin(; lo the calyx. 
Persistent. Remaining on a long time. 
Personate. When the flower is something like 

a mouth, as the Snapdragon. 
Petals. Leaves of the flower. 
Petioles. Footstalks to the leaves. 
Phosniceum. Crimson. 
Pilose. Hairy. 

Pinnate. Consisting of several pairs of leaflets. 
PinnsB. The leaflets of a pinnate leaf. 
I^til. The seed-bearing part of a flower. A 

pistil consists of the ovary, the style, and the 

stigma. 
Placenta. A membrane to which the seeds 

are attached in the capsule or pod. 
Plicate. Folded. 
Plumose. Feathery. 
Plumula. The part of a seed which afterwards 

becomes the ascending shoot 
Pollen. The fertilizing dust, or yellow powder, 

borne on the anthers. 
Polyandria. Many stamens. 
Polygynia. Many styles. 
Polymorphous. Of many forms. 
Polyspcrmous. Containing numy seeds. 
Porrigens. Widely-spreading. 
PinnulsB. The leaflets of a doubly pinnate 

leaf: 
Prismatic. Shaped like a prism. 
Profoundly. Deeply. 

Puberulous. Covered with spreading down. 
Pubescent. Covered with a soft whitish down. 
Putamen. A nut of many cells. 



Quadrangular. 
Qnadrivulnera. 



Four-sided. 
Four-wounded. 



Raceme. When the flowers are dispersed round 
a central stalk or rachis, each being on a short 
stalk. 

Racemose. When tbe flowers are produced in 
racemes. 

Rachis. The central axis of a cone, or of a 
spike or raceme of flowers. 

Radiate. A composite flower, consisting of 
disk and ray flowers, like the Daisy. 

Radical. Rising from the root. 

Radical leaves. Those rising fVom the root. 

Ray. That part of a composite flower the florets 
of which are ligulate. 

Receptacle. The part at the upper end of the 
pedicel or foot-stalk that supports the differ- 
ent parts of the flower. 

Reflexed. Bent back. 

Reniform. Kidney-shaped. 

Repand. Undulated and dilated in the margin. 



Resupinate. Inverted; tuned in an opposite 

direction to what is usuaL 
Retorta. Twisted, turned back. 
Retuse. Appearing as if bitten off. 
Rhoeas. From the Greek word for a Wild 

Poppy, or from the Saxon for red. 
Ricotia. Derivation not known. 
Ringent Gaping, like the flower of the Sage. 
Route. Wheel-shaped. 
Rudimentary. Imperfectly developed. 
Runciate. When the lobes of a leaf are hooked 

back, and gradually diminish to the base. 



Saccate. Bagged, projecting at the base in the 
form of a bag or pouch. 

Sagittate. Arrow-shaped. 

Salicifolia. Willow-leaved. 

Sativa. Cultivated. 

Scabrous. Rough or scabby. 

Scariose or Scarious. Membranous and dry. 

Scorpoid. Broom-like. 

Scyphanthus. From Scyphos a cup, and Anthos 
a flower. 

Secund. Arranged on one side only. 

S^etum. Com. 

S^ments. The cut divisions of a leaf or 
flower. 

Segregata. Composite flowers in which each 
floret has its own involucre. 

Sempcrvirens. Evergreen. 

Sepals. Leaves of the calyx, or outer covering 
of tbe flower. 

Septicidal. Dividing into several parts. When 
a seed-vessel is composed of several distinct 
carpels, which part from each other when the 
seed is ripe, like the fruit of the Rhodo- 
dendron. 

Serrated. Cut like the teeth of a saw. 

Sessile. Without any foot-stalk. 

Setose. Bristly. 

Silene. From the heathen deity Silenns; the 
froth on the plants being compared to that 
from the mouth of a drunken man. 

Silique. A long slender pod, like that of the 
Radish or Cabbage. 

Siliquosa. Having the seeds in long round 
pods, like the Cabbage. 

Sillicle. A small short pod, like that of the 
radish. 

Sinuate. Hollowed out or scalloped. 

Sinuses. Scallops, or hollowed-out parts. 

Spathe. A broad leaf enwrapping and enclosing 
the flowers before they expand. 

Spatulate. Shaped like the broad pointed knife 
used by druggists in spreading plasters. 

Spike. When the flowers are disposed round a 
central stalk or axis, without any short stalks. 

Spikcleto. Small spike-like branches, diverging 
from a spike of flowers. 

Spirate. Twisted outwardly in the shape of a 
screw, like the bud of the Ipomoea. 

Spongiole. The soft porous part at the ex- 
tremity of each root, intended to imbibe 
moisture for the nourishment of the plant. 

Squarrose. Spreading stiffly at right angles. 

Stamens. Thread-like substances found in the 
centre of every flower, which produce the 
fertilizing dust called the pollen, and which 
consist of two parts, the filaments and the 
anther. 

Stellate. Star-like ; generally applied to little 
tufts of hair or down. 

Sterile filaments. Without anthers* 

Sterile. When applied to stamens or anthers, 
ngmfiet devoid of pollen. 
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StrigB. Stiff upright h4in) twttUed oat at the 

hasc. 
Stigma. The upper part of the pistil, iotoadod 

to receive the pollen and eonvej it down the 

atyle to the ovarium. 
Stigmata. Stigmai, or the diTiaions of the 

stigma. 
Stipe. The little stem that supports the aeod- 

yessel or ovary in the centre of the flower. 
Stipate. Furnished with a stipe. 
Stipules. Small leaves or membranes at the 

base of the petioles, or foot-staUcSy of the 

leaves. 
Stolonifcrous. With the roots extending under 

the ground, like those of the Couch-grasM. 
Striatum. Striped. 
Style. That part of a flower which is between 

the ovary aud the stigma. 
Suaveolens. Very sweet-scented. 
Sub. Somewhat, or rather. 
Sobnucumentaeeous. Producing a few nuts. 
Subulate. Awl-shaped, tapering to a point. 
Succulent. Easily broken and full of juice. 
Suffruticoce. Half shrubby. 
Superflua. Composite flowers which have the 

florets of the disk bisexual, and those of the 

ray female. 
Superior. Above the base of the stamens. 
Surculi. Young shoots. 
Suture. Where the seed-vessel opens naturally 

on only one side, like the pod of the pea, &c. 
Syngesia. Composite flowen. 

Tap-root. A long descending root, Uke that of 
theCanot. 



Taraxadfolia. Dandelion-leaved. 

Tente. Round and long, cylindrical. 

TerminaL At the extremity of the shoots and 
branches. 

Testa. The skin or covering of the seed. 

Tetradynamous. Having six stamens, four of 
which are longer than the other two. 

Tetragonal. Four-sided. 

Tetragynia. With four styles. 

Tetrsrhexandria. Sometimes four and some- 
times six stamens. 

Tetrandria. With four stamens. 

Tetra-polygynia. With four or many stylos. 

Tetnpters. TVith a four>angled capsule. 

Tomentose. Woolly. 

Torulose. Uneven, alternately elevated and 
depressed. 

Torus. The part or reoq»tacle which spreads 
out below the ovarium, and supports the rest 
of the flower. 

Trachymene. From two Greek words signify- 
ing a rough membrane, in allusion to the 
coat of the fruit. 

Transversely. Across. 

Trichotomous. Produced in threes. 

Trifid. Three-cleft. 

Trigynia. Three styles. 

Trilobum. Three-lobed. 

Triquetrous. Three-cornered. 

Tritemate. A leaf composed of three parts, 
each consisting of three leaflets. 

Trivalve. Three-valved ; that is, with three 
valve>like openings. 

Truncated* Appearing aa if the end had been 
eat oflL 



Tubercles. Warts. 

Tubular. Joined together so as to fonn a tube, 
^>plied to the hidden port of the Convol- 
vulus, &c. 

Tumid. Swollen. 

Turbinate. Having the figure of a top. 

Turgid. Tough, not brittle. 



Umbellata. Umbel-like. 

Umbilical cords. The strings by whidi the 

seeds are sometimes attached to the ovary, as 

in the Msgnolia. 
Umbilicus. The part by whuh the seed is 

attached to the placenta. 
Unarmed. Without prickles. 
Undulata. Waved. 
Unguiculate. Clawed ; when the petals of a 

flower become suddenly narrow, like those of 

the Pink or Carnation. 
Unilateral. One-sided. 
Usitatissimum. Much-used. 
Utricle. A little thin bladder or membrane. 



Vemalis. Spring. 

Versatile. Hung so lightly on the stalk as Xi 

move with every breath. 
Verticillate. Whorled. 
Vezillum. The upper erect part or standard of 

a Pea-flower. 
Villous. Clothed with soft long hain. 
Violaceum. Violet-coloured. 
Viigate. Rod-like. 
Vulgaris. Common. 
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AUTHORITIES AND BOOKS REFERRED TO. 



Adan. Adanson^ a French botanist, author of 
the Families des Plantes, &c. 

Ait. William Alton, Esq., Director of Royal 
Gardens, and author of the Hortus Kewensis. 

All. Allioni, an Italian botanist, author of 
manv works. 

Alp. Dec. M. Alphonse De Candolle, son of 
Professor De Candolle, of Geneva. 

Andr. Andrews, author of the Botanical Re- 
pository and other works. 



Balb. Signor Balbis of Turin, author of Flora 

Taurinensis, &c. 
Banks. Sir Joseph Banks. 
Barton. Two American botanists; 
Bach. Bauhin, two brothers, both eminent 

botanical authors. 
Beauvois. A French botanist, who published 

a work on the plants of Africa in 1818; 
Bcnth. George Bentham, Esq., Secretary to 

the London Horticultural Society. 
Borg. Beigeret, a French botanist, author of 

a work on the plants found on the Pyrenees. 
Bicb. Marschall de Bieberstein, author of the 

Flora Taurico-Caocasica, and other works, 
Biv. Bivona of Palermo, a Sicilian botanist. 
Hot. Gard. See Maund. 
Bot. The Botanist, conducted by B. Maund, 

Esq., 2 vols, to the end of 1839. 



Bot. Mag. The Botanical Magazine ; con- 
ducted first by Mr. Curtis, afterwards by Dr. 
Sims, and now by Sir W. J. Hooker. 65 
vols, to 1839. 

Bot. Reg. The Botanical Register, 25 vols, to 
1840 ; now conducted by Dr. Llndley. 

Brot. Brotero, a Portuguese, author of the 
Flora Lusitanica. 

Buchoz. A French botanical author. 

Bull. Bulliard, a French botanical author. 

Burchell. Author of Travels in South Africa, 
&c. 

Cass. Cassini, an Italian botanist. 

Cav. Cavanilles, Professor of Botany at Madrid. 

Cham. Chamisso, a German naturalist, who 

has long resided in Rusna. 
Chav. Chavannes, author of Monographic 

des Antirrhin^s, published at Geneva. 
Choisy. A Swiss botanist. 
Church, Churchill's Medical Botany, 2 vols. 
Clarke. Author of Travels in various countries 

of Europe, ,&c 
Coult. Coulter, author of M^oire sur les 

Dipsac^s, published at Geneva. 
Crantz. A German botanist, author of many 

works, 
Curtis. A nurseryman at Lambeth, author of 

many works, and who established the Bot. 

Mag. in 1787. 



Curt. Fl. Lond. Curtis's Flora LondinensiB, 

2 vols. 1777. 
Cuon. Cunningham, an English botanist, well 

known for his researches in Australia. 



D. Don. Professor of Botany in the Kill's 
College, and Librarian to the Lin. Soe. 

Dec. Professor De Candolle, c€ Geneva, author 
of many botanical works. 

Del. Delessert, a French botanical anthor. 

Deppe. One of tho writen in the Unnsa. 

Desf. Des Fontaines. A Flench botanist, 
who travelled in Africa; author of many 
works. 

Dom. Dombey, a I'Veuch botanist. 

Donn. Author of Hortus Cautabrigiensis, &c 

DougL Douglas, a collector sent out to Osli- 
fomia by the London Horticultural Society. 

Dufr. Dufresno, author of Histoire Naturelle, 
&c., de la Famille des Valerianeea. 

Dum. Du Mont de Courset*; a French bota- 
nist, who had a splendid oolleetion of plants 
in his garden near Boulogne. 

Dun. Dunal, a French botanist, author of 
several works. 



Ehret. Author of Plants et Papilionea niiores. 
London, 1748. 
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EU. Elliot, author of a Sketch of the Botany 
of Soath Carolina and Georgia. 

Eng. Bot English Botany, 36 toIs. By Sir 
J. E. Smith, the plates by Sowerby. The 
second edition of this work is arranged accord- 
ing to the Linnean system. 



Fisch. et Meyer. Fischer and Meyer, Russian 

botanists. 
Fl. Cab. Floral Cabinet, conducted by Messrs. 

Knowles and Westcott, 3 toIs. 
FI. Hist. Flora Hiatorica, by Phillips, 2 vols. 

London. 
Forsk. Forskaol, a Danish botanist, author of 

several works on the Flora of Egypt, &c. 
Foug. Fougerouz do Bondaroy, a French 

botanist. 
Fuchs or Fuchsius. A German botanist, author 

of a Latin history of Plants, published at 

BasU in 1542. 



Gart. Gartner. There are two botanical 
authors of this name, father and son. 

GanlL Dr. Gaulthier, a French writer on 
maple sugar. 

G. Don. George Don, Esq., author of a Gene- 
ral System of Botany, &c. &c. 

Gill. Dr. Gillies, a traveller in South America. 

Glox. Gloxin, author of Observationes Bota- 
nies, Strasburg. 

Gmel. Gmelin. There were several botanuts 
of this name, one of whom wrote the Flora 
Sibirica. 

Graham. Dr. Graham of Edinburgh. 

Guss. Gussone, a Neapolitan writer on plants. 



Ham. Dr. Buchanan, who afterwards took 

the name of Hamilton. A writer on Nepal 

plants. 
Hayne. A German botanical author. 
H.'B. et Kunth. Humboldt, Bonpland, and 

Kunth, who wrote conjointly on the plants 

of South America. 
Hoff. G. F. Hoffman, a German botanist. 
Hoifm. et Link. Hoffman and link, authors 

of the Flore Portugaise. 
Hook. Sir W. J. Hooker, Professor of Botany 

at Gla^ow, and Editor of the Bot. Mag. 
Hook, et Amott. Sir W. J. Hooker, and Dr. 

Amott, in a work on the Plants of South 

America. 
Horn. Homeman, a Danish botanist, one of 

the authors of the Flora Danica. 
Hort. Berol. Hortus Berolinensis, Catalogne 

of Plants in the Berlin Garden. 
Hort. Duro. Hortus Durovemi, aCatalosnie 

of the Plants, &c., in the Canterbury niirsery. 
Hortus Kewensis. A work in 5 vols., contain- 
ing a Catalogue of the Plants cultivated in 

the Botanic Garden at Kew. 
Hort. Hortus, or Hortulanus, of gardens, or 

of gardeners ; meaning a name common in 

gardens before it was recorded in any book. 
Houst. Houston, author of some papers in 

Phil. Trans. 



Jacq. The Baron Yon Jacquin, of Vienna, 

author of many botanical woiks. 
Jnss. Jussieu, the establish«r of the Natural 

System of Botany. 



Ker. H. Bellenden Ker, Esq., for some time 

Conductor of the Bot. Reg. 
Kunth. Author of the Flora Berolinensis, and 

other works. 
Knowl. et West. G. B. Knowles and F. 

Westcott, Esqrs., Conductors of the Floral 

Cabinet. 



Li^. La Gasca, Professor of Botany at Madrid 

in 181 1 ; author of many works. 
La Llave et Lezarsa. Spanish botanists, who 

wrote on the plants of Mexico. 
Lam. Lamarck, a French botanist, one of the 

authors of the Encyclopedie M^thodique. 
Lapey. La Peyrouse, author of the History of 

the Plants of the Pyrenees, &c. &c. 
Ledeb. Ledebour, a Prussian botanist, author 

of Flora Altaica, &c. 
Lehm. Lehman, a German botanist, author of 

many works. 
Leyss. Leysser, a Gkrman botanist. 
L'Herit L'Horitier, a French botanist, author 

of many works. 
Lindl. Dr. Lindley, author of the Ladies' 

Botany, and many other Botanical works. 
Lin. Linnaeus. 

Lin. jun. The son of Linnaeus. 
Lin. Syst. Linnean System. 
Link. Professor of Botany at Grottingen. 
Link and Otto. Professor Link, and M. Otto, 

curator of the Berlin Bot. Gard., authon 

of several works. 
Lour. Loureiro, author of the Flora Cochiiu 

chinensis, Lisbon, 1790. 



Mart. Mill. Professor Martyn's edition of 

Miller*s Dictionary, published in 1787. 
Maund*s Bot. Gard. The Botanic Garden, 

conducted by B. Maund, Esq., 8 vols, to the 

end of 1839. 
Michx. Michaux, father and son ; two French 

botanists, who wrote on the plants of North 

America. 
Mill. Philip Miller, author of Miller's Dic- 
tionary. 
Mill. Diet. . The Gardener's Dictionary. 
Moc. et Sest. Mocino and Sess^, two Spanish 

botanists, who published the Flora Mexicana. 
McBuch. A German botanist, author of many 

works. 
Moris. Morison, an old English botanical 

author in the 17th century. 
Murr. J. A . Murray, Esq., an English botanist, 

who published a work on the Linnean 

System, &c. 



N. Burm. Nicol Burmann, a Dutch botanist, 

author of several works. 
Neck. Necker, author of Elementa Botanica, 

&c. 
Nees von Essenbach. Author of Hone Physiae 

Berolinensis, &c. Bonn, 1820. 
Nutt. Nuttall, an American botanist, author 

of several works. 



Ortega. A Spanish botanist, author of the 
Continuation of the Flora Espanola. 



Pen. Penoon, author of a work on Fungi, &c. 
Pliny. The ancient Roman naturalist. 



Pospp. Posppig, author of Travels in South 

America. 
Pohl. Author of Plantarum BruQea, &c., 

published at Vienna. 
Poir. Poiret, a French botanist, one of the 

authon of the Encyc. M^thodique. 
Punh. The author of a Flora of North 

America. 



Rsusch. RsBuschel, author of an enumeration 

of plants, &c., published at Leipsig. 
Raf. Rafinesque, an American ; author of the 

Medical Flora of the United Sutes, &c. 
R. Br. Dr. Robert Brown, author of many 

works. 
Reich. Reichaid, author of several botanical 

works published at Frankfort. 
Retz or Retzius. A German botanical author. 
Rich. Richard, father and son, French botanists, 

authon of many works. 
Riv. Rivinus, a German author of several 

works. 
Rflsm. et Schultes. Rosmer a Swiss, and 

SchuUcs a German, who wrote conjointly 

Sy stoma Vegetabilum, 7 vols., &c. 
Roth. A Grerman botanical author. 
Roxb. Dr. Roxburgh, author of Hortus 

Bengalensis, &c. 
Ruiz et Pavon. Two Spanish botanists, who 

wrote the Flora Peruviana, ^. 



Sal. R. A. Salisbury, Esq., author of several 

botanical works. 
Schlecht. Professor Schlechtendal of Berlin, 

conductor of the Linnea, and author of many 

botanical works. 
Schmidt Author of Flora Bohemica, fto. 
Schott. A German botanist residing at Leipsig. 
Schou. Schousboa, a Swedish botanist, who 

wrote on the plants of Morocco. 
Schrad. Schrader, a Hanoverian botanist, author 

of several works. 
Scop. Scopoli, author of the Flora Camiolica, 

&c. &c. 
Shaw. Author of Travels in Barbery and the 

Levant, &c 
Sib. et Fis. Dr. Sibthorp, a celebrated bota- 
nical traveller, and one of the authon of the 

Flora Gneca ; and Dr. Fischer, Director of 

the Imperial Botanic Garden at St. Peten- 

burgh. 
Sib. et Smith Fl. Gnsc. Dr. Sibthorp and Sir 

James Edward Smith in the Flora Gneca. 
Sims. Dr. Sims, for many yean editor of the 

Bot. Mag. 
Smith. Sir James Edward Smith, author of 

many botanical works. 
Spach. A German botanist residing in Paris, 

celebrated for making many new species and 

genera. 
Spreng. Sprengel, a German botanist, author 

of many botanical works. 
Stev. Steven, author of several works on the 

plants of Russia. 
Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. The British Flower 

Garden, by Robert Sweet, 7 vols. 
Swt. Robert Sweet, author of the British 

Flower Garden, and several botanical works. 



Tausch. Author of several botanical works, 
published at Pn^e. 
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Tenore. Author of the Flora Neapolitana, 

&c. 
Thore. Author of Obterrations in the Journal 

Botaniqne. 
Thun. Thunberg, author of the Flora Japonica, 

Toume. Toumefort, a botanical author, who 
publiahed a STttem of Plants founded on 
the shape of the flower, a little before that 
of LinoBui, 



Vahl. A Danish botanist, author of many 

works. 
Tent. Ventenaty a French botanist and 

botanical author. 
Yig. Yiguier, a French botanist, who wrote 

the Natural History of Poppies and Aife- 

mones. 
Visiani. Author of PlantsB Dalmatics, &c. 
Viv. Viyiani, author of Flora CoraicB, &e., 

published at Genoa. 



Walds. et Kit. Waldstein and Kitaibd, who 

wrote on the Plants of Hungary. 
Wallr. Wallroth, a German botanist. 
Walt. Walter, author of the Flon Caroliniana. 
Wein. Weinmann, a German botaniat, author 

of several works. 
Willd . Willdenow, a German botanist, antkor 

of many works. 
Wood. Med. Bot. WoodTille's Medical 

Botany, 4 vols. 
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